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PREFATORY MEMORANDA. 


1. Mflton. — T he sketch of Milton s life was written* to meet 
the hasty demand of a powoifiil association (then in full 
activity) for organizing a systematic movement towards the 
improv(;ment of j)opular reading. The limitations, as regarded 
space, wliich tliis association found itself obliged to impose, 
[)ut an cTid to all liojFes that any opening eoiild be found in 
this (5as(i for an iiiiprovc'd life as jTgarded research into 
the facts, and the true interpretation of facts. These, 
though often scandalously hilse, scandalously inisconstructed 
•'ven when^ true in tlie Jdier of the ujirrativo, and read by 
generations of biograpluTS in an odious spirit of malig- 
nity to Milton, it was nevertheless a mere necessity, silently 
and aeqnieseingly, to ad<ipt in a ease wdierc' any noticeable 
change would call for a justification, and any adcqiuite jus- 
tification would call for much ampler space. Under these 
circumstances, finding myself cut off from one mode of ser- 

* T believe soinewlicre uhoiit twenty-nine >e;irs ago: <adate wliich 
T deduce Indirectly from a casual recollection that the composition of 
this little pajicr synchronized pretty cxacfly in its close with tho 
^’ommencement of tl^e cver-mcmorablc Bristol riots on occasion of 
Sir Charles Wetlierell’s official visit. 
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vice* to the suffering reputation of this greatest among men, 
it occurred, naturally, that I might imperfectly compensate 
that defect hy service of the same characiter applied in a 
different direction. . Facts, falsely stated or maliciously 
coloured, require, too frequently, elaborate details for their 
exposure : but transient opinions, or solemn judgments, or 
insinuations dexterously ai)plicd to openings made by 
vagueness of statement or laxity of language, it is possible 
oftentimes to ffxcc and dissijmte instantaneously by a single 
word of seasonable distinction, or by a simple rectification 
of the logic. Sometimes a solitary ^\ liisper, sugge^^iing a fact 
that had been overlooked, or a logical relation that had been 
wilfully darkened, is found suflicitmt for the triumphant 
overthrow of a scoff tliat has corroded Milton’s memory for 
three t generations. Accident prevented m('. from doing 
much even in this line for the exposure of Milton’s injuries: 
hereafter I hojm to do more ; but in the inc^antimo I call 
the reader’s attention to one such r(*ctification applied by 
myself to the effectual prostration of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the "worst enemy that Milton and his grc'at cause have ever 
been called on to confront ; the worst as ri'gards undying 
malice : in which qnadfication for mischief Dr. Johnson 


* "Wliich service, hnwever, 1 have little doubt, will by ibis time 
have been much more .‘idequaleb performed tliaii T myself could hope 
to perform it, by Mr. ]\'’asson in liis recent L?/b of Milton; founding 
my hopes, in this particular case, specially upon the very distinguished 
success which crowned his labours upon Cliattertoti ; labours the 
same in kind, but in degree much more severe, as a{)p1ied to more 
slender materials. 

f i.6., since Dr. Johnsor gave utterance to that scoff. 
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was not at all behind the diabolical Lauder or the maniacal 
Curran ; and the foremost by many degrees in talents and 
opportunities for giving effect to his malice. I will here 
expand the several steps in the process of the ease, so that 
the least attentive of readers, or least logical, may under- 
stand in what mode and in what degree Dr. Johnson, hunt- 
ing for a triumidi, allowed himself to tre.si)ass across the 
ironticii's of calumny and falsehood, and at the same time 
may understand how far my own exposure smashes the 
Doctor’s attempt in the shelL 

Dr. Johnson is pui*suing the narrative of Milton s travels 
in Italy ; and lie has arrived at tlml })oint when; Milton, 
thou ill the south of that jj^'niusula, and designing to go 
forward into Creece, Jilgypt, and Syria, is suddenly arrested 
by gri'at tidings from hhigland : so great, indeed, that in 
Milton's <;ar, wlio well kiu'w to what issue the public 
disputes w»To tending, these tidings must have sounded 
revolutionary. The king wm piH‘paring a second militaiy 
exjioditioii against Scotland ; that is .against Scotland as the 
bulwark of an odious anti-episcopal churih. It was noto- 
rious that the Jhiglish aristocracy by a veiy large section, 
and niucli ol‘ tin; English nation upon motives varioii.sly com- 
bined, .some on religious grounds, some on politi(*al, coiild 
not be relied on for any cfieetual support in a war having 
such objects, .and opening so many oeeasioiis for diverting 
the national arms to popular purposes. It was pretty well 
known also, that dreadful pecuniary embarrassments would 
at last cmipel the king to summon, ii^ right earnest, such a 
Parliament as woiSd no longer be manageable, but would in 
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the very first week of its meeting find a security against a 
sudden dissolution. Using its present advantages prudently, 
any Parliament would now bring the king virtually upon 
his knees : and tlie issue must bo — ample concession on 
the king’s part to claimants now become national, or else 
Revolution and Civil War, At such a time, and with 
.such prospects, what honest patriot could have endured to 

I 

abscjit liimsclf, and under no more substantial excuse than 
a transient gratification to hi.s classical and archaeological 
ta.stes '! — tastes liberal and honourable beyond a doubt, but 
not of a rank to intorfcrc with more solemn duti(^s. This 
change in his pro,spc('ts, and c'OJiscqucntly in his duties, was 
painful enough, we may be sure, to Milton : but Avith //.is 
principles, and hi.^ deep solf-dtmying sense o(‘ duty, tlieni 
sp('incd no room for question or hc.sitation : and already at 
t/iis point, before, they go a .step further, all readers capable 
of measuring the di.sapi)oinlm<*nt, or of appreciating the 
temper in wliieli .such a self coiupiost must liave been 
achieved, will sympathize heroically Avith Milton’s victorious 
resi.stancc to a temptation so specially fVamed as a snare 
for //i?} 2 j and at the same time will .sympathize fraternally 
with Milton’s bitter s Ifering of .self-.sacrifice as to all that 
formed the sling of that temptation. Such is the .‘spirit in 
Avhicli many a noble heart, that may be far from ai)provijig 
Milton’s politics, Avill read this secret Miltonic strnggh^ 
more than two liun(i.rcd years after fill is over. Such is not 
the spirit (as Ave shall now sec) in Avhich it has been read 
by fiil.^ehood and im^dice. 

2. But before coming to f/iaty therp is a sort of paren- 
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thesis of introduction. Dr. Jolnison summons us all not 
to sutler any veneration for Milton to intercept our merri- 
ment at what, according to hia version of the story, Milton 
is now doing. I therefore, on my part, call on the reader 
to observe that in Dr. Johnson’s opinion, if a great man, the 
glory of his race, should happem through human frailty to 
suffer a momentary ec lii).se of his grandeur, the proper and 
becoming uttcrancie of our impicssions as to such a collapse 
would not be by silence and sadness, but by vulgar ^ells 
of merriment. The Doctor is anxious that ^\c should not 
in any ease moderate our laughter under any remcmbrani e 
of ivho it is that wo are laughing at. 

Well, having staled this little item in the Johnson 
creed, I am not incditsiting any waste of time in fliseussing 
it, especially because the case which the Doctor’s maxim con- 
ttutijJates is altogether iinagiiiary. The eas(^ iii which he 
rccummeuded uurestraiiied laughter, was a ease of “ great 
promises and small performances.” Wlaae then does Dr. 
Sam. show us such a case ? Is it in any part or section of 
Milton's Italian cxperiem;e? L4>gically it ought to he so ; 
hecausc cls(^ wliat relation can it bear to any subject wbicli 
the Doctor lias brought before us? Ihit iii auytbiug that 
Milton on this occasion, or on any occasion what«‘vcr eon- 
nocted with the sa(‘rifico of hns Cheek, Egyptian, or Syrian 
lU’ojects, either said or did, there is no promise at all, small 
or gi’cat. And as to any relation between the supposed 
promise and the subso(iuent performance, as though the 
one were incommensurable to the otheii doubtless many are 
the iucommensuraUlp quantities knoj^ii to mathematicians ; 
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but I conceive that the geometry which motisurcs tlieir 
relations, where the promise was never made and the per- 
formance never contemplated, must be lost an<l hid away 
in secret chambers of moonsliine l^evond the “ recuperative” 
powers (Jolinsonically speaking) of Aj''ollomu.s himself. 
Milton made no promises at all, consc(piently could not 
break any. And to represent him for a purpose of blame 
and ridicule, 'as doing eitlitjr this or ihai, is malice at any 
l ate ; too much, I fear, Ls wilful, conscious, delibtivate 
Jalscliood. 

4. Wliat was it then which Milton did in Italy, as to 
which I never heard of his glorying, though most fervently 
he was entitled to glory ? Knowing that in a land which 
is passing through stages of political naiovat ion, of search- 
ing purification, and of all which wc now understand by 
the term rrvolutiou, gulden occiisions oJler thcmsidves unex- 
pectedly for suggesting golden cidargemcnts or revisions 
of abuses else overlooked, but that, when the wax has 
hardened, the opening is lost, so that great interests may 
depend upon tin; actnul presence of some individual re- 
former, and that liis absence may ojierate injuriously 
through long gciicrati ns, he wis(‘ly resolvetl (though saying 
little about the enormous sacrifice which this entailed) to 
bo pnTseut as soon as the great crucible was likely to be in 
active o])eration. And the sacrifice wliicli lie made, for 
tliis great scries of ii^atchiiig opixntunitics which so memor- 
ably he afterwards improved, was — that he renounced the 
licavenly spectacle of the iEgcan Sea and its sunny groups 
of islands, renounced the sight of AtUca, of the Theban 
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districts, of the Morea ; next of that ancient river Nile, the 
river of Pharaoh and Moses, of the Pyramids, and the 
hundred-gated Thebes ; finally, he renounced the land of 
Syria, much of which Avas then doubtless unsafe for a 
Frank of any religion, and for a Christian of any nation. 
Hut lie miglit have travelled in one district of Syria, viz., 
Palestine, which for him had paramount attractions. All 
these objects of commanding interest to any profound 
scholar, Greece, the Greciaii isles, Egypt, and Palestine, lie 
sun'endered to his sense of duty ; not by any promise or 
engagement, but by the act then and there of lurning his 
face lionmAvards ; wtU aware at the time that liis chance 
was small indeed, under his peculiar i)rosi)ects, of ever re- 
covering his lost cliance. He did not promise*, any sacrifico. 
Who W’as then in Italy to whom he could rationally have 
confided su(;h an engag(;ment % Ho made the sacrifi(!C with- 
out a word of promise. 8o nuicli for Dr. Johnson’s “small 
performance.” 

J. Blit supposing that there had been any W'ords uttered 
by Milton, authorizing 'great expectations of what he would 
do in the way of patriotic seiwice, where is the proof that 
the very largest promises conceivable, interpreted (as they 
ought to have been) by the known cii*cumstanccs of IMilton’s 
social position, were not realized in vast ovcr-incasiirc ? I 
contend that even the various polemic* works, which Milton 

* Polemic: The rp.-idcr ought to be aware that this word, though 
commonly restricted tlirongh pure ignorance tf controversial theology^ 
is not properly subjcci^to any such limitation ; what is hostile is un- 
conditionally polemic. • 
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published through the next twenty years ; for instance, his 
new views on Education, on Freedom of the Press, to .‘'Oinc 
extent, also, his Apology for Tyrannicide, but above all his 
Defensio pro Populo Anglkano^ against the most insolent, 
jind in this particular case, the most ignorant champion 
that literary Christendom could Imro selected, — that im- 
mortal Apology for England, 

« 

“ Wliorcof all Europe rang from Hide to side.” 

Had this been all, he would have rtideemed in the noblest 
manner any promises that he could have made, not to 
repeat that he made none. Put there is a d(’epcr knavery 
in Dr. Johnson than simply what shows itself thus far. Cue 
word remains to bo said on amdlicr aspect of the case. 

0. Thus far we sec the Doctor fastening uiwn IMiltoii a 
forged engagement, for the one suh', i)urpose of showing 
that the responsibility thus contracted was ludicrously be- 
trayed. Now let us understand how. Sn]>posiug Milton 
to have done what the Doctor vaguely asserts, to have 
promised that, during the coming rovolutionaiy struggh* 
in his country, he would himself do something to make 
this struggle grand or serviceable, — how was it, where was 
it, when was it, tlnit he brought his vow to an inglorious 
solution, to the Horatiun solution of Parlurinnl 
&c. ? Dr. Johnson would apparently luive thought it a 
most appropriate an<l heroic Sidution, if Milton had made 
himself a major in the Lobsters* of Sir Arthur Hazilrigg, 


* Ldbsiera: A cavalry regiment (ko called^ from their scarlet uni- 
form) raised and coimnaTi^ed l>y Sir Arthur for the Parliament. 
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or among the Ironsides of CromwelL But, on the contrary, 
lie made liimself {I'lsum teneatis?) a schoolmaster. Dr. 
Johnson (himself a schoolmaster at one time), if he had 
possessed any sense of tiiic dignity, would have recollected 
and said secretly to liimsclt^ de te fahula narratur, and 
would have abhorrc'd to throw out lures to a mocking audi- 
ence, when he himself lurked under the mask oflered to 

j 

piil)li(5 banter. On this, however, I do not pjiusc; neither 
do I i)au3C upon a question so entirely childish, as whether 
Milton ever was, in any legal sense, clothed with the 
character of schoolmaster] 1 refuse even, out of rever- 
ential sympathy with that majestic mind that would 
have made Milton refuse, to insist upon the fact that, 
even under this most puerile assault upon his social 
rauk, Milton did really (by making liimself secretaiy 
to CroiuAVoll) rise into something very like the official 
station of Foreign Secretary. All this I blow aw'ay to 
the four ■winds. I am now^ investigating the sincerity 
and lionesty of Dr. Jolnison under a trying temptation 
irom malice that cannot be (ixpressed nor measured. He 
had bound liimself to bring out Samson blind and amongst 
enemies to make sport for the Philistines at Gaza. And 
the sport -was to lie in the collision between a mighty pro- 
mise and a miserable pcrformaiuu*. Wliat the Doctor tells 
us, therefore, in support of this allegation, is, that some- 
where or other Milton announced a niagiiifiecnt display of 
patriotism at some time and in some place, but that when 
he reached Loudon all this pomp of preparation evanesced 
in his opening a private boarding-scl\ool. 
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Upon this I have one question to propound ; and I will 
make it more impressive and perhaps intelligible by going 
back into history, and searching about for a great man, as 
to whom the same question may be put with more effect. 
Most of us think that Hannibal was a great man; and 
amongst distinguished people of letters, my own contem- 
poraries, wdien any accident has suggested a comi)arison 
amongst the intellectual leaders of antiquity, I have noted 
that a very large majority (two-thirds I should say against 
one) gave a most cordial vote for the siij)remrtcy of this 
one-eyed Cjirthaginian. Well, this man wsis once a boy ; 
and, when not more than nine years old, he was solemnly 
led by his father to the blazing altar of some fierce aveng- 
ing deity [Moloch p(Thaps] such as his compatriots wor- 
shipped, and by all the sanctities that ever he had heard of, 
the boy was pledged and sacramentally bound to an undy- 
ing hatred and persecution of the Romans. And most 
people arc of opinion that he, the man who fought with no 
backer but a travelling* earthquake at Lake Thrasymeno, 
and subsequently at Cannso left 00,000 Romans on the 
ground, and for seventeen years took his pleasure in Italy, 
pretty well redeemed his vow. 

How let us suppose (and it is no extravagant supposition 


* A feat, however, which our Sir Robert Salo found it possible 
to repeat at Jellalabad in 1842, and under this important disadvan- 
tage — that our earthquake made no pretence to equity or neutrality,' 
but most unfairly sided with Akbar Kliau and his Affgbans ; where- 
as Hannibal's struck qut rie^ht and left, and scattered its favours 
slantindicularhj [to speak after Cousin Jorathan] through both 
armies. 
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even for those days) that some secretary, a slave in the 
house of Amilcar, had kept a Boswellian record of Hanni- 
baVs words and acts from childhood upwards. Naturally 
there would have been a fine illustration (such as the age 
allowed) of the great vow at the altar. All readers in after 
times, arrested and impressed by the scene, would inquire 
for its sequel : did that correspond % If amongst these 
readers there were a Samuel Johnson, he would turn over 
a pag() or two, so as to advance by a few months*, and 
there he might possibly find a commemoration of some fes- 
tival or carousing party, in which the too faithful and 
literal secretary had recorded that the young ToaleJc Han- 
nibal had 'insisted angrily on having at dinner beefsteaks 
And oyster-sauce — a dish naturally imported by the Pliceni- 
cian sailors from the Cassitcridcs of Cornwall. Tlicn would 
rise Sam in his gloiy, and turning back to the vow would 
insist that this was its fulfilment. Others would seek it 
on Mount St. Bernard, on the line of the Apennines, on the 
deadly field of Cannae ; but Sam ■would read thus : Suffer 
not your veneration to intercept your just and reasonable 
mockery. Our great prince vows eternal hatred to the 
enemies of his country, and he redeems his vow by eating 
a beefsteak with a British accompaniment of oyster-sauce. 

The Slime question arises severally in the Milton and the 
Hannibal case — What relation, unless for the false fleeting 
eye of iiudice, has the act or the occasion indicated to the 
supposed solemnity of the vow alleged ? Show us the logic 
which approximates the passages in either life. 

I fear that at tlfls point any plain man of simple integ- 
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rity will feel himself disconcerted as in some mystification 
purposely framed to perplex him. “ Let me understand,” 
he will say, if a man draws a bill payable in twenty years 
after date, how is he liable to be called upon for payment 
at a term far within its legal curriculum Precisely so : 
the very excess of the knavery avails to conceal if. Han- 
nibal confessedly had pledged Iiimsclf to a t;crbxin result, 

t 

whereas Milton had 'not; and to that extent Hannibal’s 
case was the weaker. But assume for the moment that 
both stand on the same footing. Eacli is supi^osed to have 
guaranteed some great event upon the confidence which he 
lias in his owm great powers. But, of course, he under- 

t 

stands that until the full development of those powers on 
which exclusively he relies, he does not come vlthiii thfe^ 
peril of his own obligation. And this being a postulate of 
mere natural justice, I contend that there was no more rela- 
tion, such as could have duped Dr. Johnson for a moment, 
between any suixposable promise of Milton’s in Italy and 
that particular 'week in 'which he undertook tlie training of 
his youthful nephews (or, if it soothes the rancour of Dj:. 
Johnson to say so, in which he opened a boarding-school), 
than between Hannibal .'it the altar and the same Hannibal 
dining on a beefsteak. From all the d;iys of Milton’s life, 
carefully to pick out that one on which only Milton did 
what Sam implicitly thinks a mean “low-lived” action, is 
a knavery that could not have gone undetected had the 
case been argued at bar by counsel. It was base, it must 
have been base, to enter 'm the trade of schoolmaster ; for, 
as Ancient Pistol, that, great moralist, teaches us, “ base is 
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the man that pays j” and Milton probably had no other 
durable resource for paying. But still, however vile in 
Milton, this does not at all mend the logic of the Doctor in 
singling out that day or week from the thousands through 
which Milton lived. 

Dr. Johnson wished to go further ; but he was pulled 
up by an ugly reniombraiice. In earlier years the desi)erar 
tion of malice had led him into a perilous p?irticipation in 
Lauder’s atrocities ; by haste and by leaps as dcsi)oraic as 
the olfcncc, on that occasion he escai)cd ; but hardly : and I 
believe, much as the oblivions of time aid such escapes by 
obliterating the traces or the meanings of a(;tion, and the co^ 
herences of oral evidence, that even yet by following the guid- 
ance of Dr. Douglas (the unmasker of tlie leading criminal), 
some; discjovorics might be made as to Johnson’s co-operation. 

But in writing The Lioe» of the Poets, one of the Doctor’s 
latest works, he had learned caution. Malice, he found, 
was not always safe ; and it might sometimes bo costly. 
Still there was ijhmty of game to be had without too muck 
risk. And the Doctor, prompted by the fiend, resolved to 
“ take a shy,” belbre parting, at the most consecrated of 
Milton’s creations. It really vexes me to notice tliis second 
case at all in a situation where I have left myself so little 
room for unmasking its hollowiicss. But a whisper is 
enough if it readies a watchful ear. What, then, is the 
supreme jewel which Milton has bequeathed to us ? No- 
body Clin doubt that it is Paradise Lost."^ 

* Not meaning, houc.ver, as lo many people do, insolently to 
gainsay the verdict of jVliltoii himself, wit^ whom for my own party 

XL — h 
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Into this great chef-d^ceuvre of Milton, it was no doubt 
Johnson’s secret determination to scud a telling shot at 
parting. He would lodge a little gaye (Tamitie, a farewell 
pledge of hatred, a trifling token (trifling, but such things 


making the distinctions that /ic would make, I have always coincided, 
'riie poet himself is often the host critic on his (av.' works; and in 
tin's case Miltdn expressed with some warmth, and perhaps scorn, 
his ]»refercncc of the Paradise Peyaimid. Doubtless w'hat disgusted 
him naturally enough was, that too often he found the disparagers of 
the one Paradise quite as guiltless of all real acquaintance with it as 
were the prmievrs of tlie other. Else; the distribution of merits is appji- 
rcntly this: in the later poem the execution is more highly finished ; or, 
at least, partially so. In the elder and larger poem, the sceuical oppor- 
tunities are more colossal and more various. Heaven opening to eject 
her rchcllious children ; the nnvoyagcahlc depths of ancient Chaos, 
with its anarch old” and its eternal war of wrecks ; these traversed 
by that great leading angel that drew after him the third part of tho 
heavenly host , caidiest paradise dawning upon tin* warrior-angel out 
of this fai'-di stair t “ sea M’ithont shore” of chaos ; the dreadful phan- 
toms of sin and death, prompted by secret symjrathy, and Knufling 
the distant scent of ” moi’tal change on earth,” chasing the strqrs of 
their great progenitor and sultan; finally the hcart-fn cziirg ^^sionR, 
show’n and narrated to Adam of human misery, through xast suc- 
cessions of shadowy generations ; all these scenical opportunities 
oft'ei-ed ill the Paradise become in tin; hanrlsof the mighty artist 
elements of undying grandeur not mntclnd on earth. The compass 
being so much narrower in the Paradise Heyained, if no other i-eiisoii 
operated, inevitably the splendours arc sown more thinly. Hut tho 
gr eat vision oftlie temptation, the banquet in the wilderness, tho wil- 
derness itself, the terrific pathos of the ruined archaiigers speech — 
'Tis true I am that spirit iivfo unate^ &c. (the effect of A\hi(;]i, when 
connected with the stern nnpitying uiiswut, is painfully to 8h(X'k tho 
reader), all these proclaim the ancient skill and the ancient power. 
And, as regards the skill naturally luightened by long practice, that 
fiuccession of great friezes which the archangel mirolls in the pictures 
of Athens, Rome, and Parthia, besides their native and intrinsio 
beauty, have an unrivallea lieaifty of posit jpn through the reflex 
illustration which reeipro( 4 .'illy they give and receive. 
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arc not estimated in money) of liis eternal malice. Milton’s 
admirers might divide it among themselves ; and, if it 
should happen to fester and rankle in their liearts, so miicli 
the better ; tljoy were heartily welcome to the poison ; 
not a jot would lie deduct for himself if a thousand times 
greater. 0 Sam ! kill us not \vith inunilicciice. Ihitnow, 
as I must close within a minute or .so, what is that i)rctty 
souvenir of gracious detestation with which oflr fri(*nd took 
his leave 1 The Paradise Lost^ said he, in elfect, Vs a 
wonderfid work ; wonderful ; grand beyond all estimate ; 
sublime to a fault. But — wcdl, go on ; we an; all listen- 
ing. Blit — I grieve to say it, wearisonn*. It creates a 
world of admiration (o//^MVorld, take notice) ; but — oh, that 
I, senior ottshoot from the house of Malagrowthers, should 
live to say it ! — ten -worlds of evniii : one world of astonish- 
ment; t<;n worlds eifa\ Half and half might he 

tohn’ated----it is oft(*n tolerated by the bibulous and others ; 
but oii(‘ against ten ? Ko, no ^ 

This, llieu, was the fan'well blessing which Dr. Johnson 
bosto-wed u])oii the J\vradise, Lost: what is my reply 
Tin; ])oeni, it seems, is wearisome ; Edmund VValler calleil 
it dull. A imui, it is alleged by Dr. .fohnson, opens the 
volume ; reads a jiage or two with feelings allied to awe : 
next he finds himself ratlier jaded : then sleejiy ; naturally 
shuts iij) the hook ; and forgets ever to take it down again. 
Now, when any work of lininan art is impeached as weari- 
some, tlie first rejdy is — -wearisome to whom ? For it so 
hapiieus that nothing exists, absolutely nothing, which is 
not at some time, afid to some person, wcaiisomc or even 
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potentially disgusting. There is no exception for the works 

of God. “Man deliglits not me, nor woman either,” is 

the sigh which breathes from the morbid misanthropy of 

the gloomy but philosophic Hamlet. AVeariness, moreover, 

and even sleepiness, is the natural reaction of awe or of 

feelings too highly strung ; and this unction in some degree 

proves the sincerity of the previous awe. In oases of that 

class, whe-rc the impressions of sympath(‘tic ven(*ratioii have 
1 

been r('ally unaffected, but carried too far, the mislake is - - 
to have rea<l too much at a tiiiu*. Jhii these are excep- 
tioiial (^as('s : to the great majority of readers the i)oem is 
wearisome through mere vulgarity and helpless imbecility 
of mind ; not from overstrained exc'itenient, but from pure 
defect in llio capacUi/ for (‘X(;it(;mcjit. And a monumt’s 
]*oflc(‘tion at this j)oint lays bare to us the malignity of Dr. 
Johnson. The h)g'ic of that malignity is simply this: that 
he applies to Milton, as if separately and specially true of 
hlf/ij a rule absti acted from human exporieue(‘ spread over 
the total field of civilisation. All nations are here on a 
level. Nut a hundivdth jiart of their populations is cap- 
able of any unatfe(*ted sympathy with what is truly great 
in sculpture, in painting, in music, and by a transcendent 
necessity in the suiirenic of Fine Arts — Poetry. To he 
jiopular in any hut a inoag-e comjiarative sense as an^artist 
of whatsoever class, is to be conf a^sedh/ a condescendor 
to human infirmities. And as to the test which Dr. John- 
son, by implication, projjoses as trying the merirs of ]\Iilton 
in his greatest worli, vi ., the degree in -which it Avas read, 
the Doctor knew pretty well, and when by accident he did 
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not^ was inexcusable for neglecting to inquire,- that by the 
same test all the great chtssieal works of past ages, Pagan 
or Christian, might be branded with tl>o mark of suspicion 
as works that had failed of tlieir paramount purpose, viz;, a 
dc(‘p control over the modes of thinking and feeling in each 
successive generation. Were it not for the continued suc- 
c(^ssion of academic students having a contingent mercenary 
interest in many of the great authors surviving from tlic 
wrecks of time, scai’cely one edition of fresh copies would 
be called for in each period of fifty years. And as to the 
art-s of sculpture and painting, were tlic great monuments 
in the former art, those, I mean, inherited from Greece, 
such as the groups, &c., scattered tlirough Italian mansions ; 
the Venus, the Apollo, the Hercules, the Faun, the Gladiator, 
and the maiblcs in tlie Britisli Museum, purchased by the 
Govern m(uit from the late Lord Elgin, — stripped of their 
metropolitan advantages, and left to their owu uiiaidenl 
attraction in some provincial toum, they would not avail to 
keep tl^c requisite officers of any estabiishment for housing 
them in salt and toUacco. We may judge of this hy the 
records left behind by Benjamin II ay don, of the difficulty 
which lie found in simply u])hoIding their value as wrecks 
of the Phidian sera. The same hiw^ asserts itself everywhere. 
What is ideally grand lies beyond the region of ordinaiy '"' 

* In cjindour I must add — if unad^ured. I'liis will suggest n 
great addition to tlic one in a hwndred whom I have supposed capable 
of Hynq>athy with tho higher class of models. For the majority of 
men have had no advantages, no training, no^discipliiie. IIow ex- 
travagantly unjust, therefore, in- the same Benj.imin Hayden, whom I 
have just cited as a witness on my sido, when he furiously denooncea 
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liuinan syiiipatliios, which must, by a mere instinct of good 
sense, seek out objects more congenial and upon their own 
level. One answer to Johnson’s killing shot, as he kindly 
meant it, is, that our brother is not dead but sleeping. 
Eegularly ns the coming generations unfold their vast pro- 
cessions, regularly as these proccssioe.s move forward upon 
the inii)ulse and summons of a nobler musiej regularly as 
the dormant 'powers and sensibilities of the intellect in the 
Avorking man are more and more develoi)ed, the raradlse 
Loaf, will be called for more and more : less and less con- 
tinually will there be any reason to comidain that the 
immortal book, being onee restonid to its i)lace, is left 
to slumber for a generation. So far as regards the Time 
which is coming ; but Dr. Johnson’s insulting farewell was 
an arrow feathered to meet the Past and Present. We may 


tlu; mol) of mocliimios and day labourers in bond))!! rushing carelessly 
))ast the exhibition room of a great painting by himself, and paying 
their sixiuMircs le bushels to see Tom Thumb. I have seen Jl.iydon’s 
ignoble ami most unjust comphiiiit echoed by multitudes. But this 
■was a ijiob of pleasure seekers iu Eastei \v(‘ek : ])oor fellows, with 
lioiny hands, in (juest most nghtfully of somclhiiig to refresh and 
ventilate their hudilv systems seon-hed by the eternal fever of unrest- 
ing days and nights agit ited by care. Anylljiiig on earth, anything 
wliatever that would iiiK-hain the poor galley-slave’s wrists from his 
everlasting oar! And. as to thn oil-painting, snrely tin* fields and 
the Paster flowers would he h^i,ler than tluit. Ha\don forgot that 
these poor fellows had never had their natural sensibilities railed 
fortli or educated. Amongst them, after all, might lurk a man or 
two that, hacivg such advantages, would have eclipsed even Ilaydon. 
And besides, Ilaydon forgot that his exhibition not oidy cost a shil- 
ling, hut would not ahow of any iiproai ions jollification such as most 
of us like (none more than Huydon) afterj a long confinement to 
labour. « 
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be glad at any rate tliat the supposed neglect is not a 
wrong whicli Milton does, but which Milton suffers. Yet 
that Dr. Johnson should have pretended to think tlie caso 
in any special way affecting the reputation or. latent powers 
of Milton, — Dr. Johnson, that knew the fates of Books, 
and had seen by moonlight, in the Bodleian, the ghostly 
array of innumerable books long since dcpartetl as regards 
all human interest or knowledge — a review like tliat, in 
Bt^ranger’s Dream of the First Napoleon at St. Helena, 
reviewing the buried forms from Austerlitz or Borodino, 
horses mid men, trumpets and eagles, all phantom delu- 
sions, vanishing iis the (‘ternal dawn returned, — might have 
seemed incredible except to one who knew the immortality 
of malice, — that for a moment Dr. Johnson supposed him- 
self seated on the tribunal in the character of judge, and 
that Milton wiis in fancy placed before him at the bar, — 

“ Quem fei non aliqiia uucuisBet, mortuiis (‘ssot.” 


II. Style. — Amongst the vicarious modes of Publication 
resorted to by the Ancients in default of the Printing-Press, 
I have forgotten to mention the Roman Recitations in the 
Porticos of Baths, &c. 




THE ISCOGNITO; OK COCNT FITZ-HUM 


PREFATORY EXPLANATION WJMTTEN ABOUT TirillTY-FIVE tEARS 
AGO, WHKN 'IIIIS LITTLK SKETCH WAS FIRST PUBLISUED, 

» 

[The following Talc is translated from the Gcninan of Dr., 
Schulze, a living " author of great popularity, not known 
at all under that name, hut under the nom-iU-pUnne of 
Friodcrich Lauii. A judicious selection (wed translated) 
from the immense body of his tales and schiritu,^ would have 
a triple claim on public attention : firsts as reflecting in a 
lively W'ay the general aspect of German domestic life among 
the middle ranks : Sf'comUtp as ])retty faithful ridlexc's of 
German tastes and propj'usities amongst tlit^ most 7ufV{f rous 
class of readers ; no writer, except Kotzebue, having d(jdi- 
cated his exertions witli more success to tlic one ])aramoimt 
purpose (jf meeting the popular taste, and adapting hiipself 
to the immediate demands of the markcit : thirdly, as pos- 
sessing considerable intrinsic merit in the lighter depart- 
ment of comic tales. On this point, and clhietiuilly to 
guard the reader against disappointment frcjin seeking for 
more than was ever designed, I will say all that needs to 
be said in a single brief sentence ; the tales of Dr. Scliulze 
have exactly that merit, and pretend to that merit, neither 
more nor less, which we look for in a clever one-act dramatic 

* “ lAving lie certainly wa8 living, when 1 wrote this little pns- 
Sfige. Hut it may make, all the dillereuce in t/fu world to the doctor, 
as also to the doctor’s creditors, that the ntliro notice (consequently 
that particular word lioing) Wjis written by meJn the year lb23. 

XI. — Jl 
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after-piece ; viz., the very slightest basis of incident ; a few 
grotesque or laugliable situations ; a playful style' j and an* 
airy, sketchy mode of catching such fugitive revelations, in 
manners or in character, as are best suited to a comic treat- 
ment. Tlie unelaboratc narratives of Laun are mines of 
what is called wdiich in its way, even when German 
fun, is no bad thijjg. To apply any more elaborate criticism 
to them, would be “ to break a fly upon the wheel.”] 


The Town-Ooimcil were sitting, and in gloomy silence ; 
alternately they loohcd at each other, and at the official 
order (that morning received), wdiieh reduced their perqui- 
sites and salari(‘S by one half. At length the chief burgo- 
master arose, turned the macfi-bearcr out of the room, and 
bolted the door. That worthy man, however, or (as he was 
iiioi'o fri'quently styled) that worthy mace, was not so to be 
baffled : old ('xpeiieiicc in acoustics had taught him where 
to a])ply his ear with most advantage in rris(‘s of tlic pre- 
sent einergeiKjy ; and as the debate soon rose from a hum- 
ming of gentle dissent to the storiny pitch of downright 
quarrelling, he found no difficulty in assuaging the junigs of 
his curiosity. The council, he soon learned, were divided 
as to the course to be pursued on their common calamity ; 
whether foj’mally to remonstrate or not, at the risk of losing 
th(iir places ; indeed they were divided on ev(‘ry ])oint ex- 
cept one : and thed was, contempt for the political talents 
of the new prince, who conld begin his administration upon 
a principle so monstrous a.s that of retrenehment. 

At length, in one of tin; momentary pauses of the hurri- 
cane, .the council distingui.slied the sound of two vigorous 
fists playing witl> the utmost energy upon the paniiels of 
the door outside, f^^hat pre.sumption is this ? exclaimed 
the chairman, immediately leaping up. However, on open- 
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ing the door, it appeared that the fuiy of the summons was 
dictated by no failure in respect, but by absolute necessity : 
necessity has no law ; and any more reverential knocking . 
could have had no chance of being audible. Tlie person 
outside was Mr. Commissioner Pig ; and his business was 
to communicate a despatch of urgent importance which he 
had that moment received by express. 

“ First of all, gentlemen,” said the pursy commissioner, 

“ allow me to take breath and, seating himself, he began 
to wipe his forehead. Agitated with the fear of somo bn- 
happy codicil to tlic unhapj)y testament already received, 
the members gazed anxiously at the open letter which he 
held in his hand ; and the chairman, unable to control his 
impatience, made a grab at it : “ Permit me, Mr Pig.” 

“ No !” said Pig ; “it is the postscrii)t only which concerns 
the council : wait one moment, and I will have the honour 
of reading it myself.” Thercui)on he drew out his spcc- 
taciles ; a.nd, adjusting them with provoking coolness, slowly 
and methodically proceeded to read as follows : — “ Wo open 
our letter to awpiaint you with a pieccj.of news wdiicli has 
just come to our knowledge, and which it will be important 
for your town to h'arn as soon as possible, liis Serene 
Highii(*ss lias resolved on visiting the remoter iiroviiices of 
his now dominions immediately : he means to preserve the 
strictest incofjitilo ; and we understand will travel under 
the name of Count Fit/-Hum, attended only by one gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber, viz., the Baron Von Hoa.v. The 
carriage he will use on this occasion is a plain English 
landau, the body painted dark blue, ‘ picked out’ with 
tawny and white : and for his ITighiiess in iiarticular, you 
will easily distinguish him by his sui>crb whiskers. Of 
course we need scarcely suggest to you^tliat, if the prin- 
cipal hotel of your towui should not *bc in coinme-il-faut 
order, or for any - reason no^! fully and unconditionally avail* 
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able, it will be proper in that case to meet the illustrious 
traveller on liis entrance with an offer of better acconimuda- 
tions in one of the best private mansions, amongst which 
your own, Herr Pig, is reputed to stand foremost. Your 
town is to Lave the honour of the Jiew st)vcreign’s first 
visit ; and on tliis account you will be much envied, and 
the eyes of all Germany tunied iiijon you.” 

“ Doubtless ; most imptirtant intelligence ! ” said tlie 
chairnnin : “ but wlio is your eoiTespoiidciit ?” 

'J'lie old and eminent house of Wassermuller ; and I 
til ought it juy duty to commuiiicate the information without 
delay.” 

“ 'JV) be surei, to Ixi sure ; and the council is under the 
greatest obligation to you for the service.” 

So said all tlic rest ; for they all viewed in the light of 
a jirovideiitial inicrterence on behalf of the old traditional 
fees, iienpiisites, and salaries, this opportunity so unex- 
pectedly thrown ill their way of winning the prince’s favour. 
To make the best use of such an opportunity, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that tlieir hospitaliti(‘s should be on the 
mt»st liberal scale. On that account, it was highly gratify- 
ing to tlic council that (Joiiimissieiier Pig luyally volunteered 
the lean of his house. Some drawback, undoubtedly it 
was on ihi.-; pleasure, that (Jommi.ssionor Pig in bis next 
sentence made known that lie must bo paiil for his loyalty. 
ILowrever tlieic wa.-i no remedy ; ami Ids thunands were .ac- 
ceded to. Fur not only was Pig-house the only mansion in 
the town at all suitable for the occasion ; but it was also 
knowm to be so in the j>rmce’s capital, as chairly ajipeared 
from the h'ttcr whieli had just been read ; at least whea 
read by Pig himself. 

All. being thus 'arranged, and the eoundl on the point of 
breaking up, a sudi^cn cry of “ trea.sou !” w^as raised by a 
member ; and the macc-bearcr was detected skulking behind 
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an arm-chair, perfidiously drinking iu the secrets of the 
state. He was instantly dragged out, the enormity of his 
crime displayed to him (whicli under many wise goveni- 
rnciits, the chairman assured liim, would have been punished 
with the bowstring or instant im])» dement), and after being 
amerced in a considerable line, which paid the first iiistal- 
ineiit of tlie I*iggiaii demand, lie was bound over to in- 
violable secrecy by an oath of gicat solemnity;^ This oath, 
at tlie suggc'stion of a member, was afterwards administered 
to the wliolc of the senate in rotation, as also to the Com- 
inibsioiie]* j which deme, the coiiueil adjounu'd. 

Kow, jny dear creatures,” said tlic (-ojiimissionc'r to 
Ids wife and daiighbT, on rctiindiig home, “ without a 
moment's d(‘lay semi for the pjunter, the upholsterer, the 
cabinet niak(‘r, also for the butcher, the fishmonger, the 
])oultej-er, tli(‘ eonf( <'tion(‘r ; in one half hour let each and 
all b(' at work : and at work let tliem continue all day and 
all night.’’ 

“ At work I but what for? wdiat for, Pig ?” 

And, do you hear, as quickly us jM)ssible,” added Pig, 
drivhig them l)oth out of the room. 

“ Put wdiat for f ’ they both repeated, re-entering at 
another door. 

AVitlnjut vouchsafing any ans’vver, however, the Commis- 
sioner went on : “ yVnd let the tailor, the shocimiker, tlio 
milliner, the ” 

“ 'I’he. liddle-stic'k end, Mr. Pig. I insist upon knowing 
what all this is about.” 

“ No matter what, iny darling. JSlc volo, sic jubeo ; 
stet pro vatione volunUis," 

“ Hark you, Mr. Commissioner. Matters are at length 
como to a crisis. You havcj the audacity to pretend to 
keep a secret from your lawful wife. Hear. then my fixed 
determination. At this moment there is a haunch of venison 
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roasting? for dinner. The cook is so ignorant that, without 
my directions, this haunch will ho scorched to a cinder. 
Now I swear that, unless you instantly reveal to me this 
secret without any reservation whatever, I will resign the 
venison to its fate. I will, by all that is sacred.” 

The venison could not be ex[)osed to a more fiery trial 
than was JMr. Commissioner Pig ; the venison, when alive 
and him ted, j could not have perspired more profusely, nor 
trembled in more aiigliisli. But there was no alternative. 
His “ morals” gave way before his “ passions and after 
binding Jiis wife and daughter by the general oath of 
secrecy, he communicated the state mystery. By the same 
or similar methods so many other wives assailed the virtue 
of ilieir husbands, that in a few hours the limited scheme 
of seer(K*y adopted by the council w'iis realized on the most 
ex1e]isi\(; scale ; for bolbni nightfall, not merely a few mem- 
bers of the council, but eveny man, woman, and child in the 
place, liad been solemnly bound over to inviolable} secrecy. 

Meantime some members of the eoiiiicil, who had an 
unhappy leaning to inliilelity, began to suggest doubts on 
the autlienticity of the Commissioner’s news. Of old time 
he had been cel el anted for the iirodigious quantitj' of secret 
intelligence which his letters communicated, but not equally 
for its (piality. Too often it stood in unliappy contradic- 
tion to the official nows of the public journals. But still, 
on such occasions, the Commissioner would exclaim; What 
then ? Who would belie e wliat newspapers say ? No man 
of sense believes a word the newspapers say. Agi’ceably to 
which liypotlicsis, ui)oii various cases of obstinate discord 
between his letters and the gazettes of Europe, some of 
which went the length of point-blank contradiction, uncere- 
moniously giving tfee lie to each other, die persisted in siding 
with the former : peremptorily refusing to be talked into a 
belief of certain events which the rest of Europe have long 
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ago persuaded themselves to think matter of history. The 
battle of Leipsio^ for instance, he treats to this hour as a 
mere idle chimera of visionary politiciaiis.* Pure hypochon- 
driacal fiction ! says he. No such aflair ever could have 
occurred, as you may convince yourself by looking at my 
private letters : they make no allusion to any transaction of 
that sort, as you will sec at once ; none whatever. Such 
being the character of (he Commissioner’s private corre- 
spondence, several councilnicn were disposed, on r(;flection, 
to tn'at his recent communication as very cpiestionablc ftnd 
apocrypha], amongst whom was the clijurman or chief burgo- 
master ; and the next da}’' he walked ovcv to Pig-house for 
the purpose of ex]»ressing his doubts. The Commissioner 
was so much oflended, that the other found it advisable to 
apologize with some energy. « I ju’otest to you,” saiil lie, 
« that as a private individual T am fully satisfied, it is 
only in my jniblic capacity that I took tlie liberty of doubt- 
ing. 'Jlie truth is, our to\vn-(;liest is inis(Mal)Jy poor, and 
we would not wish to go to the cxi)eiist‘ of a neAV covining 
for the council table upon a laLse alarm. Upon my bonour, 
it was solely upon i>atriotic grounds tJiat T sided with the 
sceptics.” The Cominissioner searc(‘ly gave himself the 
trouble of accepting his apologies. And indeed at this 
moinmit the burgomaster had rejisoii liiiuselfto feel asliani(‘d 
of liis absurd scruples ; for in rushed a breathless nicssmi- 


* Tin’s Bfieiniiig cxiravagaiice iiiiglii havf’ pleaded its own counter- 
part in Liverpool. Mr. Kostcr, a gold-merchant in lliat great town, 
never to his <lying day would hoar of any pretended battle at Talavera 
in the year 1809. Tliroiigli Southey’s introduction I my self formed liis 
acquaintance, and though I found him (as tho reader will suppose) by 
intermitting fits crochety and spleuctically ccctmti ic, no man could 
refuse his deference to Mr. Roster’s intelleet^l pretensions. 1 may 
add, that he wuis pro-eniiiiently hospitable j and full of friendly ser- 
vices. But, as to Talavera, really you must excuse him. 
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ger to announce that the blue landau and the “ superb 
whisk(*rs” had just passed through the north gate. Yes; 
Fitz-Hum mid Von Hoax were positively hero; not coming, 
but come ; and the profanest sceptic could no longer pre- 
sume to doubt. For wliilst the messenger yet spoke, the 
wheels of Fitz ■‘Hum’s landau began to hum along the street. 
The eliiof burgomaster fled in aftVigld ; and with him fled 
the shades of infidelity. 

This was *a triuinjih, a providential conp-(lf'-f.hcdfre^ on 
the* side of the true believers: the orthodoxy of the Piggian 
Conimerriinn KphUiUicum wiis now for ever established. 
Novertludess, evtni in this great moment of his existence, 
Pig ftdt that he was not happy, not jieifectly happy ; some- 
thing was still left to desire; something which reminded 
him that ho was mortal. “ Oh ! why,” said he, “ why, 
when sucli a cornucopia of blessings is showered uiion mo, 
why would destiny will that it must conic one day too 
soon ? Ix’forc the Brussels cariiet was laid down in the 
brealifast-room, befoie the — .” At this instant the car- 
riage. suddenly rolled up to the door : a dead stoj) followed, 
whicdi put a dead stoj) to Pig’s solihKpiy : the steps were 
audibly lot down ; a,nd the Commissiouer was obliged to 
ru.>h out ])recijjitately in order to do the honours of recep- 
tion to his illustrious guest. 

“ No ceremony, I beg,” said the Count Fitz-Hum : “ for 
one day at least let in' idle forms remind me of courts, or 
banish the hajijiy tlioiigbt that I am in the bosom of 
friends !” So saying, he stretched out his -hand to the 
Commissioner ; and, though he did not shake Pig’s liand, 
yet (as gieat men do) ho pressed it with the air of one who 
has feelings too fcivcnt and profound for utterance ; whilst 
Pig, on his part, 4,, ink upon one knee, and imprinted a 
grateful kiss upon tliiat princely liauS which had by its 
condescension for ever glorified his own. 
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Von Hoax was no less gracious than the Count Fitz- 
Hum ; and was pleased repeatedly, both by words and 
gestures, to signify that he dispensed with all ceremony 
and idle consideration of rank. 

The Commissioner was beginning to apologize for the 
unfinished state of the preparations, but the Count would 
not hear of it. “ Aftection to my person,*’ said he ; “ un- 
seasonable afiection, I must say it, has (it sf*ems) betrayed 
my .rank to you j but for this night at least, I besoecli you, 
let us forget it.” And, upon the ladies excusing them- 
selves from appearing, on the plea that those dresses were 
not yet arrived in which they conld think of prcs(;iitijig 
tlieniselvos before their sovereign, — “Ah! what T’ said 
the Count, gaily ; “my dear Commissioner, I cannf)t ihink 
of accepting such excuses as these.” Agitated as the ladies 
were at this summons, they found all their alarms put to 
•flight ill a momout by the affability’' and gracious maniuTS 
of tlic high pC5rsonage. Nothing came amiss to Jiiin : 
cvorytliing Avas right and delightful. l^owri went the 
little sofa-bed in a closet, which tlay had found it neces- 
sary to make up for one night, the state-bed md, being 
ready until tlie following day ; and with the poifcct high- 
breeding of a prince, he saw in the least mature of the 
arrangeiucTits for his reception, aud the l(?ast successful of 
tlie attempts to entertain him, nothing but the good intf‘]i- 
tion and loyal affection which had suggested tliem. 

T!ie first great question which arose, was — At ^^h^t hour 
would tlie Ckamt Fitz-Hiim bo jdoased to take supjjer ? 
But tills question the Count Fitz-Hum referred wholly, to 
the two ladies ; and for this one night he notified his plea- 
sure, that no other company should be invited. Precisely 
at eleven o’clock .thq party sat down tfi/sujipcr, which was 
seiwcd on the round table in the libra^^ The Count Fitz- 
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Hum, we have the pleasure of stating, was in the best 
health and spirits ; and, on taking his scat, he smiled with 
the most paternal air — at the same time bowing to the 
ladies wdio sat on his right and left hand, and saying, — 
“ Oh peut-on 6tre mieux, qu’au scin de sa famille?” At 
whicli words tears began to trickle down the cheeks of the 
Coinniissioner, overwhelmed with the sense of the honour 
and hap]n‘ness which were thus desceiuling idmo imhre 
upon Ills family ; and finding nothing left to wish for but 
tlial the wliole city had been witness to his felicity. Even 
the cook came in for some distant rays and emanations of 
the princely (joimtenancc ; for the Count Fitz-llum conde- 
sccikIimI to express his entire Approbation of the supper, 
and signified his jdeasuro to Von Hoax, that the cook 
should be remembered on the next vacancy w^iich occuiTed 
in the palace establishment. 

• Tears such as tender fathers shed,” had already on* 
this night bedew'od the cheeks of the Commissioner ; but 
before he retinal to bed, he was destined to shed more and 
still sweedt'r tears ; for after supper he was honoured by a 
long private interview with the Count, in whicli that per- 
sonage expressed his astoni*shment (indeed, he must say his 
indignation) that merit so distinguished as that of Mr. Pig 
should so long have remained unknown at court. “ I now 
see more than ever,” said lie, “ the necessity there was that 
I should visit my slates incognito.” And he then threw 
out pi-iitty plain intimations tliat a place, and oven a title. 
Would soon be conferred Ou his host. •' 

Upon this Pig wept copiously : and, upon retiring, being 
immediately honoured by an inteview wdth Mr. Von Hoax, 
who assured him that lie was much mistaken if he thought 
that his Highness did these thingsj by halves, or would 
cease to watch over fortunes of a family whom he had 
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once taken into liis epccial grace, the good man absolutely 
sobbed like a child, and could neither utter a word, nor get 
a wink of sleep that night 

All night the workmen pursued their labours, and by 
morning tlie state apartments were in complete preparation. 
I5y this time it was universally known throughout the city 
wlio was sleeping at the Commissioner’s. As soon, there- 
fore, as it could he supposed agreeable to him, the trained 
bands of the town marched down to pay their resptjcts by 
a morning salute. The drums awoke the Count, who^roso 
immediately, and in a few minutes presented himself at the 
window, bowing rejieatedly and in the most gracious 
manner. A prodigious roar of “ That Serenisnimus 
ascended from the mob ; amongst whom the Count had 
some difficulty in dcsoiyiiig the martial body who 'were 
parading below ; that gallant coi-ps mustering, in fact, four- 
teen strong, of whom nine were rej^orted fit for service ; 
tlic balance of five,” as tlicir conimerciai leader observed, 
being cither on the sick-list, or, at Icnst, not ready for “ all 
work,” though too loyal to decline a labour of lo\ e like the 
present. The Count received the report of the command- 
ing olficerj and declared (addressing himself to Von Hoax, 
but loud enough to be overheard by the oflicer) that he had 
seldom seen a more soldierly body of men, or wffio had more 
the air of being aguerru. The officer’s honest face burned 
with the anticipation of communicating so flattering a judg- 
ment to his corps ; and his delight was not diminished by 
overhearing the words “ early promotion,” and “ order of 
merit.” In the transports of his gratitude, he determined 
that the fourteen should fire a volley ; but tliis was an event 
not to he accomplished in a hurry ; much forethought and 
deep premeditation "were required; a c^siderable “balance” 
of the gallant troops were not quiuU au fait in the art 
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of loading, and a considerable “ balance” of the muskete 
not quite an fait in the art of going off. Men and 
muskets being alike veterans, the agility of youth was not 
to be expected of them ; and the issue was — that only two 
guns did actually go off. “ But in commercial cities,” as 
the good-natmed Count observed to his host, “ a large dis- 
count must always be made on prompt payment.” 

Breakfast was now over : the bells- of the churches were 
ringing ; the streets swarming with people in their holiday 
<*l()tlies ; and numerous deputations, with addr(‘ss(?s, peti- 
tions, ifec., from the companies and guilds of the city were 
forming into processions. First came the town-council with 
the (diiof burgomaster at their head : the recent order for 
the reduction of fe<‘s, &c., was naturally made the subject 
of a dutiful remonstrance ; and great was the joy with 
which the Count’s answer was received : “ On the word 
of a prin(je, he had never hoard of it Ix'fore : his signature 
must have been obtained by some eourt intrigue ; but lie 
could assure his faithful council that, on his return to his 
capital, his first care would be to punish the authors of so 
scandalous a measure j and to take such otluT stc'ps, of an 
opposite description, as were due to the long services of the 
petitioners, and to the honour and dignity of the nation.” 
The coun(iil were then presented seriatim, and had all the 
honour of kissing hands. These gentlemen having with- 
drawn, next came all the trading conijianios ; each with 
an address of congratulation expressive of love and devo- 
tion, but uniformly bearing some litthi rider attached to 
it of a more exclusive nature. The tailors prayed for 
the general abolition of seamstresses, as nuisances and 
invaders of chartered rights. The shoemakers, in con- 
junction with the fi^jiii'us and curriers, complained that 
Providence had in vain endowed leather with the valuable 
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property of perishableness, if the selfishness of the iron-trade 
were allowed to counteract this benign arrangement by driv- 
ing nails into all men’s shoe-soles. The hairdressers were 
modest, indeed too modest in their demands, confining 
themselves to the request tliat, for the better encouragement 
of wigs, a tax should be imposed upon evciy man who pre- 
sumed to wear his own hair, and that it should be felony 
for a gentleman to appear without powder. The glaziers 
were content with the existing state of thin'gs ; only tha^t 
they felt it their duty to complain of the police rcgulAtion 
against breaking the windows of those who refused to join 
in public illuminations : a regidation the more liarsh, as it 
was well known that hail-storms had for many yeara sadly 
fiillen off, and the present race of hail-stoiies were seandal- 
pusly degeru'rating from their ancestors of the last genera- 
tion. Tlie luikers complained that' their enemies ha<l accused 
them of wishing to sell their bread at a higher price ; 
which was a base insinuation ; all they wished for being 
that they might diminish their loaves in size ; and this, 
upon public grounds, was highly requisite : “ fulness of 
bjcad” being lu^toriously the root of Jacobinism, and under 
the ])resent assize of bread, men ate so much bread that 
they (lid not know what the d — they wuidd be at. A 
course of small loaves would therefore be the best means of 
bringing them round .to sound ijrinciplcs. To the bakers 
succeeded the ju’ojectors ; tlie first of whom offered to make 
the town conduits and sewers navigable, if his Highness 
>vould “ lend liim a thousand pounds.” The clergy of the 
city, whoso sufferings had been great fi*om the weekly 
scourgings wdiich they and their works received from tho 
bnvn newspaper, called out clamorously for a literary cen- 
sorship. Oil tho other hand, the edi^r of the newspaper 
prayed for nnlimiteJ freedom of the ^ess, and abolition of 
the law of libel. • 
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Certainly the Count Fitz<Hum must have had the hap- 
piest art of reconciling contradictions^ and insinuating liopes 
into the most desperate cases ; for the petitioners, one and 
all, quitted Ids presence delighted and elevated with hope. 
Possibly one part of his secret might lie in the peremptory 
injunction w^hicli he laid upon all the petitioners to observe 
the profoundest silence for the present upon his intentions 
in their favour. 

The corporate bodies 'were now despatched : but such 
wasrtln^ report of the Prince’s gracious affability, that the 
wliole town kept crowding to the Commissioner’s house, 
and pressing for the honour of an audience. The Com- 
missioner represented to the mob that his Highness was 
made in'ither of steel nor of gi*auitc, and was at length 
worn out by the- fatigues of the day.* But to this every 
man answered, that what he had to say \rould be finished 
in two "words, and could not add much to the Piince’s 
fatigue ; and all kept their ground before the house fus firm 
as a wall. In this emergency the Count Fitz-Hum resorted 
to a ruse. He sent rouqd a servant from the back door to 
mingle with the crowd, and proclaim tliat a mad dog w^as 
ranging about the streets, and had already bit many other 
dogs and several men. This answered : the cry of “ mad 
dog” was set up ; the mob flew asunder from their cohe- 
sion, and the blockade in front of Ih'g-house was raised. 
Farewell now to all faith in man or dog; for all might 
be arnoiig the bitten, and consequently might in turn bo 
among the biters. 

Tlic night was now come ; dinner was past, at which all 
the grandees of the place had been present : all had now 
departed, delighted with the condescensions of the Count, 
and puzzled only one point, viz., the extraordinary 
warmth of his attenkons to. the Commissioner’s daughter. 
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The young lady’s large fortune might have explained this 
excessive homage in any other case, but uot in that of a 
Prince, and beauty or accomplishments they said she had 
none. Here, then, was subject for meditation without end 
to all the curious in natural philosophy. Amongst these, 
spite of iwental vanity, were the Commissioner and his 
. wife ; but an explanation was soon given, wliicli, however, 
did but exjdain one riddle by another. The Count desired 
a private interview, in which, to the infinite astonishmejit 
of the parents, he demanded the hand of • tlieir daughter in 
marriage. State policy, he was aware, oj^posed such con- 
nexions ; but the pleadings of the heart outweighed all 
considerations of that sort ; and he rerpiested that with the 
consent of the young lady, the maniage might be solem- 
nized immediately. Tlie Jionour was too much ibr* the 
Commissioner; he felt himself in some measure guilty of 
treason, by harbouring for one moment hopes of so pre-- 
sumptuous a nature, and in a great panic he ran away and 
liid himself in the Muno-cellar. Here he iiiibil)od fresh 
courage ; and, u])on his re-ascent to tlio upi)er world, and 
finding that his daughter joined her (‘utroaties to those of 
the Count, he began to fear that the treason might lie on 
the otJjcr side, viz., in opposing the wishes of fiis sovereign, 
and he joyfully gave his consent : upon wliich, all things 
being in readiness, the marriage was immediately C(*lebrate4l, 
and a select company .who witnessed it had the honour of 
kissing the hand of the new Countess Fitz-Hum. 

Scarcely was the ceremony concluded, before a horse- 
man’s horn was heard at the Commissioner's gate. A 
special messenger with despatches, no doubt, said the 
Count ; and immediately a servant entered with a box 
bearing the state ar^ns. Von Hoax Unlocked the box ; 
and from a great body of papers wliich ne said were “ merely 
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petitions, addresses, or despatches from foreign powers,” 
he drew out and presented to the Count a ‘‘ despatch from 
the Privy Comici].” The Count read it, repeatedly shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

“ No bad news, I hope P* said the Commissioner, deriv- 
ing courag(j from liis recent alliance with the state personage 
to ask after the state aliairs. 

“ No, no ! none of any importance,” said the Count, 
with great suavity ; a little rebellion, nothing ifiorc,” 
smiling at the same time with the most imperturbable com- 
placeiK^y. 

“ Ri^bellion !” said Mr. Pig, aloud '; nothing more /'* 
said Mr. Pig to himself. “ WJiy, what upon earth — ” 

“ Yes, my dear sir, rebellion ; a little rebellion. Very 
unpleasant, us I believe you were going to observe : truly 
unpleasant, and distressing to every well-regulated mind !” 

* “ Distressing ! I should think so, and vciy awful. Are 

the rebels in strength ? Have they possessed themselves 
of—” 

“ Oh, my dear sir,” interrupted Fitz-Hum, smiling with 
the utmost gaiety, “ make yourself easy ; nothing like 
ni])piijg these things in the bud. Vigour and well-placed 
lenity will tlo woiidcrs. What most disturbs me, however, 
is the necessity of returning instantly to my capittxl ; to- 
iiiojTow I must he at the head of my troops, who have 
already taken the field ; so that I shall be obliged to quit 
my beloved bride without a momoit’s delay; for I would 
not have her exposed to the dangers of war, however tran- 
sient.” 

At this moment the caniage, which had been summoned 
by Von Hoax, ndled up to the door ; the Count whispered 
a few tejidcr word^iu the ear of his^ bride ; uttered some 
nothings to her fatucr, of which all that transpired were 
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the words — “ truly distressing,” and “ every well-constituted 
mind smiled most graciously on the whole compan}'^ ■ 
pressed the Commissioner’s hand as fervently as he had 
done on his arrival ; stopt into the caniage ; and in a few 
moments “the hlne landau,” together with “the superb 
whiskers” had rolled back through the city gat(*s to their 
old original home. 

Early the next moriiing, under solemn i>ledgcs of secrecy, 
the “ rebellion” and the marriage were circulated in every 
(piartcr of the town ; and tin', more so,‘ ns strict orders had 
been left to the eontrary. With respect to the marriage, 
all parties (fathens especially, mothers, ami daughters) agreed 
l)iivately that his sereiui Highness was a great fool ; but, 
as to the rebcllioji, tlio guilds and coiiij){inies di'clared un- 
animously that they would figlit for him to the last man. 
Meantime, the Commissioner presented Jiis aeeonnts to tlie 
conneil ; tht*y were of startling ainount : and, although 
prompt payment seemed the most prmh'nt coni*se t(»\verd 
the father-in-law of a reigning prince, yet, on the oli)cr 
hand, the “ rebellion” suggested arguments fi)r demurring 
a little. And accordingly, the Commissioner was informed 
that his accounts were admitted nd del i Uncut fum. C>n re- 
turning home, tlie Commissioner found in the sali>oii a large 
desjiatch which had falhm out of the pocket of Von Hoax ; 
this, he was at first surprised to discover, wa.s mdhing but 
a sheet of blank paper. However, on recolJeetiiig' liinisclf, 

“ No doubt,” said lie, “ in times of rtdiellion ink is not safe ; 
beshles, cmi- hhitiche — simple as it looks — is a jirofound 
diplomatic phrase, iniplying pciuiission to dh't.'ite jour own 
stipulations on a'wido chamiiaign acreage of wJiito paijcr, 
not hedg(Hl in right and left by rascally eoiiditiuiis, not in- 
tersected by fences that cut up all freod^n of motion.” So 
saying, he sealed up the despatch, sent it off by an estafetto, 
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aud charged it in a supplementary note of expenses to the 
council. 

Meantime, the newspapers arrived from tl)e capital, but 
tliey said not a word of the rebellion ; in fact tiny were 
more than usually dull, not containing even a lie of much 
interest. All this, however, the Conimissioncr ascribed to 
the prudential policy \^hieh their o\^ti safety dictated to the 
editors in times of rebellion ; and tiie lon^ior the silence 
lasted so iniidi the more critical (it was inferred) must be 
th(^ state of alfairs; and so much the more prodigious that 
accumulating aiT(‘ar of great events which any decisive blow 
would open upon tln'in. At hnigth, wdien the general 
patience began to give way, a newspaper airived, which, 
under the head of domesti(5 intelligence, commiiliieated the 
following diselosurc's : — 

“ A curhnis hoax has b(‘i‘n played off on a certain loyal 
and ancient burough town not a liundred inil(‘s from the 
little riven- P — . On the accession of onr present giU’ 
clous sovereign, and before his pcirsOn was gc'nerally known 
to his snbjects, a wager of large amount was laid by a cer- 
tain Mr. Von Holster, who liad been a geiiLh'iuan of the 
bed-ehaniber to his late Highness, that he wendd sui‘(’e(‘d 
ill passing hiinst'lf olf upon the whole town and corporation 
in question for the new prince. Having pav( d the way for 
bis own success by a previous conimuiiiea 1 ion tlirongb a 
clerk in the bouse of \V — and Co., lie deparlmt on bis 
errand, attended ty ah agent for the parties who bad betted 
largely against him. Tliis agent bore the name of Von 
Hoax; and, by his report, the wager has been adjudged to 
Von Holster as brilliantly w'on. Thus t?ir all wais w^t‘11 ; 
what follows, however, is siill better. Some time ago a 
young lady of 1 a rgL Fortum;, and still largcn- exiiectations, 
on a visit to the capital, had met w’ith Mr. Von H., and 
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had clandestinely formed an acquabitance which had ripened 
into a strong attacliment. The gentleman, however, had 
IK) fortune, or none which corresponded to the exi)Ootations 
of the lady’s family. Under these ei: eii instances, the hwly 
(despairing in any other way of obtaining her father’s con- 
sent) agi'eed that in lounoxion \\ ith hig seheiue for winning 
the wager ritz-Ifuin should attimpt another, more interest- 
ing to tluim both ; in iiursuance of which ari’angeiinmt, he 
contrived to fix himself under his jirincely incognito at the 
very house of Mr. Commissioner P — , tlui fatluT of liis 
mistress ; and the result is that he has aetuallv in-nTitnl her 
with the entire a])pr(>bation of lur fiiends. AVhetlier the 
sequel of the afiair will eorresj)ond with its success hitherto, 
ri’iiiains howeviT to be seen. Certain it is, that for the 
Iirescnt, until the prince’s jdeasure can bo tahen, JMr. Von 
Holster has been committed to prison under the new law 
for abolishing Ixds of a certain di'seri2)tion, and also for 
having presumed to jiersojiate the sovendgu.” 

Thus far the riew's])a]H'r. I1ow(*v(t, in a feAv days, all 
clouds hanging o\er tin* i)ro.sjieet,s of tin* >*>ung coiqde 
cleared away. Mr. Von Holster, in a dutiful petition to 
the prince, dei.lared that ho Juul Uitt i)eisonat»'d his Senaie 
liighness.^ On tin; contrary, he had given himself out noth 
hoforo and after his ciitiy into the town of P — for no more 
than the Count Pitz-Huni ; and it was the good lu'ople ot 
that tow n, w ho had insisted on mistaking him for a ])rinco ; 
if they wonhl kiss his hand, w^as it f(»r a liumble individual 
of no iiretensions whatevei* arrogantly to refuse If they 
mmld make ad<lresses to him, w’us it for an ineonsider 
able ijcrsoii like himself rinlely to refuse their homage, 
when the greatest kings (as w as not furious) always list(*ned 
and replied in the most gracious tern^ ? On further in 
(juiiy, the wdiolo circumstances were detailed to tlic prince, 
and amused him greatly ;*but when tlie narrator came to 
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the final article of the “rebellion” (under which Bounding 
title a friend of Voii Holster’s had communicated to him a 
general combination amongst his creditors for arresting his 
jiersoii), tlie good-natured priiiec laughed immoderately, 
and it beiiamc easy to see that no very severe jmnishment 
would follow. In fact, by his services to the late jirinco, 
Von H. liad t'stablished some claims upon the gratitude of 
this, an acknowledgment which the prince generously made 
at this seasdmible crisis. Such an aeknow leilgnient from 
suc*.h a (juarter, together with some other nunks of favour 
to Von II., could not fail to ]»aeify the “ rebels” against 
that g(mtl(miaTi, and to reconcile Mr. Commissioner Pig to 
a marriage which he had already once apiirovcd. His 
);c,rui)les had oiiginally been vanquished in the wine-cellar; 
:>n(l tln're also it was, that upon learning the total suppres- 
sion of tin* insurrection, he di'owned all his scruples for a 
second and a final time. 

The town of M — has, however, still occasion to remem- 
ber the blue laiiclan, and the snperl) whiskers, from the 
jrikes which they are now and then called on to i>ai“ry upon 
that subject. Hr. B — , in particular, the physician of 
that town, having originally offered five hiiiuln'd dollars to 
the mail who sliould notify to him his a])pointment to the 
idacc of eourt-])hy.sician, lias been oldiged solemnly to ad- 
vei’lise in the gazette ha* the information of th(‘. W'its in the 
ea])ital, “ 'fhat he will not consider himscll' bouinl by his 
ju’oinise, seeing that every week he recidves' so many private 
notifications • of that ajipoiutment, that it would l)eggar 
him to pay foi* them at any such rale.” With respect to 
the various petiiloners, the bakers, the glaziers, the hair- 
dressers, &e., tlieyall maiiitaii!, that thougli Fitz-Ilum may 
have been a spurious prince, yet, undoubtedly tlie man had 
so much s(mse and Y(ditical disccrnmciit that he well de- 
served to fiave been a true one. * 
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No art cultivated by man has sutrered more in .tlie 
revolutions of taste ami oj)inh)ii than the ait of rhetoric. 
There was a tiuu* when, by an undue extension of tliis 
term, it d<'si;iiiated the wliolc e3^clc of aijcoiujilishinents 
whieli prejiaved a inmi for jmblie affairs. From that liei^^lit 
it has descended to a h‘V(‘l witli the arts of alelieiny and 
astrolo;:;}’^, as holding out proiuiKcs Mliieli consist in a, mixed 
degiTo of impostures Avlierever its pn ‘tensions happened to lie 
^mglIt3% and of ti-illes wlierever they liappened to Ik' true. 
If we look into the inwailiiig tlieoiy of rla'toric, um!er 
which it meets with so degrading an (‘stiniate, we shall tind 
tliat it lluctuates between two dill’ereiit eonce]>tion,s, aeeonl- 
iiig to one (;f wliich it is an art (jf o.’-P'ii bilious oinameut, 
and aecordiiig to the otlier an art of so})liistry. A man is 
held to play the rJietoiieian, when he treats a subject Mith 
more than usual gaiety of ornament ; and perhaps we m;i\’^ 
add, as an essential element in the iilea, witli 
ornament. This is one. view of rhetoric ; and iiieler this 
Avliat it a(Tom])lishes is jnut. so much to 2*ersn;nl(' as b) de- 
light ; not so much to win the assent, as to stiniiilat<‘ llie 
attention and eaidivale tlie taste. And cvt'ii this jnirpose 
is attached to sinnctliing scjmrable and accidental in the 
manner, 

* Suggested as an excursive i-cvicw by AVhately’s Khmenin of 
Rhetoric, 
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But the other idea of rhetoric lays its foundation in so]iic> 
thing essential to the matter. This is that rhetoric of 
which Milton spoke, as able “ to dash inaturest counsels, 
and to make the worse ajipear the better reason.” Now it 
is clear that argument of some quality or other must be 
taken as the principle of this rhetoric ; for those must be 
immature counsels indeed that co'ild be dashed by mere 
embellishments of manner, or by artilic(‘.s of diction and 
arrangement.* 

Here then avo have in po]mlar use two separate ideas of 
rhetoric, one of whi< h is occupied with the geucral end of 
the line arts ; that is to say, intellectual i)leasure. The 
other ajqjlies itself more si)ecifi(5ally to a definite purpose of 
utility, viz., fraud. 

Snell is the popular idea of rhetoric, AAdiieh wants both 
unity and i)ree*ision. If we sei‘k these from the formal 
teacliers of rhetoi ic, our embarrassment is not much relieved. 
All of tliem agr(‘e that rhetm’ic may be d(‘Iined ihe art of 
l)ersiamon. But if Ave inquire Avliat is ixasuasion, wo find 
them vague and iiidelinite or even contradictory. To 
waiA'c a thousand of other.s, Dr. Whab'ly, in the work 
before us, insists upon tlie vonvicl 'ion of the understanding 
as “ an essc.ntial i>art of persuasion and, on the other 
hand, the author of tlie J*hili>soph.t/ of Ji/idoric is equally 
satisfii‘<l that there is no })crsuasion Avithoiit an appeal to 
the passiou><. Here are tw«> views. We, for our parts, 
Inwe a thiid which exclud(*s both: where conviction begins, 
the field of rlK'tnric end.s ; that is our o})inh)n : and, as to 
the ])assif)n.s, Ave contend ih.at they are not Avithiu the pro- 
vince of rhetoric but of el(»quencc. 

In this vieAV of rhetoric and its functions we coincide 
with Aristotle : as^i.idced originally ^we took it up on a 
suggestion derived from liim. But as all parties may pos- 
sibly fancy a confirmation of tlfcir views in Aristotle, we 
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will say a wor4 or two in support of our own interpretation 
of that author, which will surprise our Oxford friends. Our 
explanation involves a very remarkable detection, which 
will tax many thousands of books wit b error in a })articular 
j)oint supposed to be as well establisluid as tlie hills. We 
(jucstiou, indeed, wlietlier any fulininatin/? powder, descend- 
ing upon the seliooks of Oxford, w'ould cause more const(Tna- 
tion than the, explosion of that novelty which we arc going 
to discharge. ^ 

Many yeiirs ago, when studying the Aristotelian rhetbric 
at Oxford, it struck us tliat, by whati‘,ver name Aristotle 
might describe the main imrposc of rlietorii*, practically, at 
least, ill bis own treatment of it, he threw the wlrnh', stress 
upon finding such arguments for any given thesis as, with- 
out positively proving or disproving it, should give it a 
colourable support. Tt could not be by acei(h‘nt that the 
topics, or general heads of argument, w<*re nev(T in an 
absolute and unconditional sense frm*, but contained so 
much of j)Iausiblc or colourable, truth as is (‘X]>resv;(‘d in the 
original meaning of the word pnthallc. A ratio prahahifiti^ 
in the I<atin use of the wonl pnthahitiit, is that ground of 
assent — not which the understanding can solemnly ai)])rov<‘ 
and abide by — })nt the very opposite to this ; one which it 
can sii!)mit lo for a moment, and countenance as within 
the limits df the jdansilde.*^ That this was the, real govern- 
ing law of Aristulhi’s procedure it was not possihl*-. te 
doubt : but was it consciously knoWii to himself I If so, 
Jio\v was it to be reeoncih'd with his own formal account of 
the oilice of rhetoric, so often re] united, that it consisted in 
finding eiithyinemes ? What then W'as an entliymeme f 

* It is ludicrous to see the [)ciple\ily of some translators and eoru- 
luontators of the Itlietoiik', wluj, having readi'it under a false point of 
view, labour to defend it on that footing. On its real footing it needs 
no defence. * • 
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Oxford ! tlioii wilt think ns mad to ask. Certainly wo 
knew, wliat all the world knows, that an enthymeni^' wns 
understood to he a syllogism of which one proposition is 
suppressed — major, minor, or conclusion. But what pos- 
sible relation had that to rhetoric? Nature snllieieiitly 
prompts all men to that sort of ellipsis ; and what imper- 
tinence in a teaoln*r to build his whole sj-stem upon a 
solemn precept to do this or that, when the ruik wor.id not 
have forced any mini to do otluTwisc ! Besides, -Aristotle 
Iia(t r(;presciit(‘d it as tin* fault of former systems, that they 
applied themsel^'es cxehisivcly to the treatment of tlie pas- 
sions — an ohje.et foreign to the purpose of the rhctorieiMi), 
who, in some situations, is ahsolntely forbidden by law to 
use any such arts : whereas, says he, his tnui and universal 
weajKm is the enthymeme, wliich is open to him every- 
where. Now what oj)position, or what relation of any 
kind, can be iimigine<l between the system whiedj lie njj^ets 
and the one lie ad()]>ts, if the enthynnmic is to ho under- 
stood as it usually has bt‘(‘ii ? The rhetoriei:ni is not to 
addiess the passions, but — what? to mind tliat in all Ins 
arguments lie suppresses one (jf his projiositions ! And 
these follies are put into the mouth of Aristotle ! 

In this perjilexity a leanied Seottisli friend'* communi- 
cated to us an Essay of Faceiolati’s, read ])iihlicly about a 
century ago (Nov. 1 724), and entitled Ih KnHn/innnaU\\' 
in which he iiniintains. that the received idea of the entliy- 
meme is a total blunder, and triumphantly restores the lost 

* 'I’liis ‘‘k'firiievl Sc<iltish rri^iul” was tli« lato Sir AVilliain Hamil- 
ton. It was in the simiiner hrforc AValerleo, viz . in tlju siiminur of 
1814, (hot I first heeamo aeqiniinled with liiui ; in fiict toity-five years 
ago, on this 20lh day of INfarch lHr»9, from which 1 vlate my huriic4 
rovision of this paper, fiiii’lled lihetoric. 

f It stands at p 227 ^ Jacobi Pacciolaii (l^•atwves XTT.j Acroafsett, 
Pataoii, 1720. This is the second Italian edition, and was 
printed at the University Press. * 
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idea. “ Ne^o,” says he, “ nego enthymeina esse syllogis- 
mum inntiluTTi, ut vulgo dialcctici docent. Nego, inqunin, 
ct pernego enthyniema cnunciatione una ct conclusioiie con- 
stare, qnamvis ita in scholia omnibus tiniatur, et a nobis 
ipsis finituiii sit aliquando — nolentibua extra locum lites 
suacipere.” / fAwy, sai/s he, that the enthymeme propei'Jy 
umlerslood is a trvncafed syUoyism, as co'/mnovly is lanyht 
hy dialecticians. I deny, let me repeat ; pcrimptorily and 
furiously I deny that the enthymevne consists of one pr( miss 
and the conclusion : althoityh that doctrine lifts heen laid 
dovm universally in the schools, and upon ouf occasion even 
by myself, as umcilliny to mace the question ‘prematurely 
or out of its natural place. 

Facciolati is not the IcJist aecur»atc of logicians, because 
he may chance to he the most elegant. Yet, wc a]>i)rehend, 
that at such innovations, Siniglecius will stir in l)is grave ; 
Keckennannus will groan ; “ Dutch * Thirgcrsdyk will 
snort ; and English Crackenthorpins (who lias the honour 
to bo an ancestor of I\lr. Wordsworth), though bniied for 
two ccjitnri(\M, Avill revisit the glimpses of the moon. And 
really, if the questiem were for a name, Heaven Ibrbkl that 
we should disturb the jicace of logicians : they might have 
leave to sa^, as of the Strid in Wharfdalc, 

“.It li.-iH borne that name a thonsaud years, 

And shall a tlionsand more.*’ 

But, wliilst the name is almsed, the idea perishes, h'accio- 
lati undoubtedly is right : nor is he the first who has ob- 
served I ho error. Julius Paciiis, who uiKb*rstood Aristotle 

* Dutch Tiurgernljik Dimciad. The other names, 
if qualified apparently to frigiitcn a horse, arc all real names of jnen 
who did husiiioss in logic some 250 and 200 years ago, and were 
rcalb no pndenders, though unhappily bothigriiu and grimy in the 
in pertinent eslimatcB of contemporary women. 
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blitter than any man that ever lived, had long before re- 
marked it. Tlie argiiracnts of Facciolati wc will give be- 
low ;* it may be sufficient here to state the result. An 


* Upon on innovation of such magnitude, and which will ho so 
startling to sc.holars, it is hut fair that Facciolati shoiild have the 
heiicfit of all his own arguments: and wt have therefore resolved to 
condense them. 1. lie begins with that vci_y passage (or one of 
them) on which die received idea of the Enthymcinc n ost relics ; and 
from this he derives an argument for the new idea. The passage is 
to this efiect, that the ciitliymcme is com[)o.s(ui ix iroWaxts eXar- 
Tovujv 71 (jji/ 6 ffvWoyio'fios — / c., freqveutJff consists of fewer parts 
than the syllogiMin. J^'requently I AVliaf logic is there in ihdf'^ 
Can it he imagined, that so rigorous a logician as Aristotle would 
notice, as a. cin'iinistanee of frequent occurrence in an entliymeine, 
what, by the received doctrine, slioukl be its mere (’ssence and differ- 
ential f)iin(iple? I’o say that this happens frequeiith, is to say, hy 
impHiaitioi), that sonielinies it does vot happeai — /e., that it is an 
accident, and no jiait of the definition, since it inav thus confessedly 
he absent, l^^a1ra rufiojie coiuuqtfus. 2. Waiving this argument, and 
supposing I lie hupi»res.sion of one iiroposiliou to bo oven iinivtM'sal in 
llic entb^vmeine, still it would be on impertinnii circmnstance, and 
fpljilosopliicallv speakini’) an aeeith^nt Could it bo tolerated, that 
a great sj’sleniatie distinction (for sia-h it is in Aristotle) shoidd rest 
upon a mere ahhre^iatioii of convenience? “ Cna.si vero argnnien- 
tamli ratio ct iialura varietur, euni hn-vius ctfertiir;” whereas Aris- 
totle himself tells us, that ov irpos tov t'tfw Xoryou -n dTTocittifts, dWa 
rrpos TOP €v From a parlicnl.ir passage in llie 2(1 hook 

of the Prior Analytics (chap. 27), generally interprete<l in a way to 
tiivdur the existing aceoent of the enlhymcme, after first of all show- 
ing, that under a more .u curate com truction it is inronii)atiblc with 
that account, whilst it is i i peifcct harmony with the iic'W' one, Fae- 
eiobiti deduees nn explanation of that iieridental jieeuliarity in the 
ciitliyuncrne, wliidi luis attracted such undue attention as to eclipse 
its true eharactciislic : the periiliaiily% mm; mean, of being entitled 
(though not, as tluj lammion idea is, rccpurecl) to suppn'ss one pro- 
position. So much Ave shall here anticipate, as to siy, that this 
privih'ge arises out of the peculiar matter of the; enthymeiin;, which 
fitted it for the purposes ul’ the ihetorieiaii ; and tlieso purposi's being 
loose and poptdar, brought with them proportionable iudnlgcuccis ; 
whereas the syllogism, teclmicalJy so called, employing a severer 
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eiithymemc differs from a syllogism, not in the accident c)f 
suppressing one of its propositions ; either may do this, or 
neither ; the difference is essential, and in the nature of the 


matter, belonged poculiarly to the dialefticijm, or philosophic dis- 
putant, whose purposes, being rigorous and scientifie, imposed much 
closer restiicfions ; and one of these was, that he should in no case 
suppress any proposilion, however obvious, hut should formally enun- 
ciate all : just as in the debating schools of later .iges it has always 
been the inlo, that before urging bis objection, the t/^jponent should 
repeat the respondent's syllogism. Ifcncc, although tin* rhetorician 
naturally used his juivilege, and enthymemos were in f.u t gener.illy 
shorn of one proposition (and vice versa with respect to syllogisms 
in the strict philosopliic sense), yet was all this a uicic effect of usage 
and acciileiit ; and it was very possible for an enlhymemc to ha\e 
its full eomploment of parts, whilst a sjllogism might be defective 
in th(‘ very way wliicli is falsely supposed to l<* of the essence 
of au out li} meme. 4. ITc derives an argument from an ineon- 
sisteney with whi^li Aristotle has been thought ihaigeahlo under 
the old idea of the enthyineme, and '^^ith A\hiih (ia,sseiidi has 
in fiict eliai'ged him.'* o. Ifo meets and rebuts the force of 
a principal argument in favour of the euth\nM*me as coiiunoiily 
understood, \iz., that in a parlieiilar part of I he t*iior Analytics, 
the etilhymeiiic is called avWivyKriJios aTcXrjs — an c/cc^ syllogi.sm, 

whi( !i word the eommentators generally expound liy ‘‘ iimtilus ufipie 
{m7nifnifn<iy lien* he uses the f.ssistanee ol the i‘\eellent d. I’ace, 
whom he justly de.seiihes as “ riinm (.liaH-arum lltlerarum peritis- 
simum, philosophuiii in primis boiimii, ei .Vristotelis inlerpreluiii qiint 
sunt, quotqiie fneiimt, quotrjue futiiii sunt, longo piiostunt i.s.slimiin.” 
'J’liis aflniirahle commentator, so indispmisahle to all who would study 
the Organon and tlu‘ IFf/it f**'*'^ himself originally started that 

hypoth(‘sLs whiidi we arc now' reporting, as long alU*iwaj;ds adoiited 
and improved by Ffn-eiol.ili. (am .side ring the unrivalled (|ii.difica- 
Ihms of P.iee, this of ihself is a great argument on our side. 'J'he 
()h)eetion before us, from the word dr^XT^s, Pace disposes of hrit'fly 
and conclusively : first^ he say.s, th.it the word is wuinting in four 


* TTowover, a.s tn reality tho whole case was one of mere inisapprchoiioioii tm the 

part of flasscndi. and has, in fact, noihini; at all to do with tliu nature of the 
«iith>inenic, well or ill uiid>»Htood,*raceiolati takes iioihing hy this paiticular 
argument, which, howotor, we bare retained, to make our an:il>bis cntnploio. 
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matter ; that of the syllogism proper being certain and apo- 
dcictio ; that of the enthymeme, simply probable, and drawn 
from the province of opinion. . • 

Tliis theory tallies exactly with our own previous con- 
struction of Aristotle’s rhetoric, and explains the stress 
which he had laid at the outset upon enthymemes. What- 
soever is r'crtaiji, or matter of fixed sch’ncc, can be no sul)- 
ject for the rhetorician : where it is possible for the under- 
standing to be convinced, no field is open for rhetorical 
persuasion. Absolute certainty and fix('d seiiiuce tran- 
scend opinion, and exclude the probable. The province of 
rhetoric, whether meant for an infiueiice upon the actions, 
or sinijdy upon the belief, lies amongst tliat vast field of 
eases wlieio there is a pro and a con^ witli the chance of 
right and wrong, true aud false, distrilmted in varying pro- 
l)()rtions betvv(‘eii lliem. ’J’hcre is also an immense range 
of tiuihs, where there arc no ehanees at all eoncenied, but 
the aliirinativc and the negative are both true ; as, for 
exaiiiph’, the goodness of human nature and its wicktHlness ; 
the ha])piii(’s.s of liuman life and its misery \ the charms of 
kiJowlc<lge, and its hollowness ; the fragility of human 
prosperity, in the eye of religious nieditatie.n, and its secu- 
rity, as estimated by -worldly coiifahmce and youthful hope. 
Ill all such cases the rhetorician cxhilats his art by giving 

MSS.; aii(l*hf; has no donht lilinself “ quin ox glosBcinnto irrepsen't 
ill cdulrxtnni Hccowlhj^ tlif Latin traiiBlatora and sclioolmon, as 
Agricola ami many others, lake no notice of this word in their ver- 
fiioTifi and coniiijcutarjes : thirdly, the (lre<‘k commentators, such as 
.Toaniics (IrummatiouH and Alex. older AphrodisioriBis, clearly had no 
knowledge of any siieh use of llio word enthymeme, iis lliat wliich lias 
prevailed in later tiineH; wliieli is p'aiii fiom this, that wlicrever they 
have occasion to Hjieak o" a syllogism wanting one of its members, 
they do not in any instfince call it an’enthytoeme, but a 7vWoyi(Ty.op 

fJLOPO\lflfJl./J.aTOP. 
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an inipulse to. one side, and by withdrawini? the mind*, so 
steadily from all thoughts or images which snjjport the 
other, as to leave it practiaally under the possession of a 
one-sided estimate. 

Upon this theoiy, what relation to rh(‘toric sliall we 
assign to style and the oniauieiital arts of com position 'I 
In some respect they seem liable to the same objection as 
that Avhich Aristotle Inis urged against a])p('aLs in the pas- 
sions ; both are extra-essential, or cfw tou 7r/)ay/4ttTos ; 
they are subjective arts, not objective , that is, (lay (lo*iiot 
aft'ect the thing which is to be surveyed, but tin) (‘Vi. of bi)n 
wbo is to survey. Yet, at a banquet, the epicure bolds 
himself n(»t more obliged to the cook for the venison, than 
to the physician wbo braces bis stomaib to enjoy. And 
any avjts wliicli corieiliate regard to the si>eaker, imlir^-ctly 
promote the effect of his arguineiils. On this aecoimt, 
and because (under the severest limitation of rh(‘t;)ric) tijoy 
are in many cases indispensable to the piTfcft inter] )relation 
of the thoiigbts, wc may admit arts of shic and ornamen- 
tal coiJH)osition as the ministerial j^art of ibetoric. Uiit 
with regaul to the ]»assi<ms, as eontemled for by J)r. Camp- 
bell, it is a suiticiemt answer that they ase already i»re- 
occni)ied by what is called Eli^jiiencc. 

Col(‘ri(lgc, as we have often heard, is in tlio habit of 
drawing the line with mneb i)liiIosoj)bi(al beauty between 
rhetoric and eloqiienct?. On this tojnc ^\e were mwer so 
fortunate as to bear him : but if wo are lien' callid iq.-on 
for a distinetion, we shall satisfy our ininudiahi ])i;r]M»se by 
a very iilain and brief one. l>y Eloquence,* we miderstand 
the overtlow of powerful feelings u]»on occasions fitted to 
excite them. But Khetoric is the art of ai^grandi/iiig and 
bringing out into stjong relief, by means of vajioiis and 
striking thoughts, some aspect of truth wbieli of itself is 
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supported by no spontaneous feelings, and thoreforr rests 
upon artifuMal aids. 

Greece, as may well be imagined, was the birthplace of 
Rlietoric ; to whicli of the Fine Arts was it not ? and liero, 
in one sense of the word Rlietoric, the art had its consum- 
mation : for the theory, or ars docens, was taught with a 
fulness and an aeeurac^y by the Grecian masters not after- 
wards apjjroachod. In particular, it was ro taught by 
Aristolh*, whose S3’stcm we arc disposi'd to agree with Dr. 
Wliatid^ in pronouncing the best, as regards the jadmary 
purpose of a teacher ; though otherwise, for elegance and 
as a pratlie.d model in the art ho was expoimdiiig, neither 
Aristotle, imi- any less austere among the Gree,k rhetori- 
eiams, has anj^ jiretensious to measure himself w iih Quin- 
tilian. In n'alilj", for a ti'iinnpli over the dilhcnUies of 
tii(! subject, and as a lc.sson on Ihe possibility of imparting 
grace to the treatment of scholastic tojncs, naturally as 
intractable as that of Giammar or Pi-osody, there is no such 
( /((‘f-d^ix^uvrc to this hour in any literature, as the Institu- 
tions of Quintilian. Laying this one case out of the com- 
jiari.son, ll^^^^'vcr, the Greek siijieriority was in disputable. 

Yet Ik'w is it to bo explained, that Avith these advan- 
tages on tlie si<l(! of the GnMik rh<-toric as an ars docena, 
rhetoric as a j»raciical art (tin; ars ntvus^ m'ver made aii}^ 
advances aindiigrst tlie Greek.s to tlie brilliancy Avhieb it 
attained in Home ? to a certain jxTiotl, and through- 
out the ixilmy state of th^* Gmk republics, we maj" account 
Jbr it thus : Rlietoric, in its finest and most ab.solute bur- 
iiisli, maybe eftlled an uhibrativa ; that is, it 

aims at an elaborate form of beauty, which shrinks from 
the strib' of business, and could neither ari.se nor make 
itself felt ill a tumultuous assembly. ^ CtTtaiu fiiatiires, it 
is well known, and peculiar styles of countenance, which 
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are impressive in a drawing-room, become ineffective on a 
public stage. The fine tooling and delicate tracery of the 
cabinet artist is lost upon a building of colossal i)roportions. 
Exteinj)orancou.sncss, again, a favourable circumstance to 
impassioned eloquence, is death to Ehctoric. Two cliarac- 
teristics iudet'd there W(‘rc, of a Greek popular assembly, 
whidi must have oiicrated fatally on tli(‘ rhetorician — its 
feiTour, ill the first place ; and, secondly, the coarseness of 
a real interest. All great rhetoricians in selecting their 
subject liavo sliunned tlic determinate cases of real life : 
and even in the single instance of a deviation from Ihe rule 
-- that of the author (whoever he be) of the Ih-clainations 
attributed io Quintilian — tlie eases arc shajiod with so 
romantic a generality, and so slightly circumstantiated, as 
to allow him all the benefit of i>urc ubslraclioiis. 

Wc can readily understand, tliercfore, wliy the fervid 
oratojy of the Athenian assemblies, and the intense reality 
of its iiitt'rost, should stifle the growth ol’ rhetoric : tlu' 
smok(‘, tarnish, and demoniac glare of Vesuvius easily 
eclipse the pallid coruscations of tJic aurora borealis. And 
in faet, amongst the great< r orators of Greece, tlicTc is not 
a solitary gleam of rhetoric : Isocrates may have a little, 
being (to say the truth) neither orator nor rhetorician in 
any eminent sense ; Ih-niostliencs has none. Ihit when 
tljosf? gn'at thunders had subsided whieli reaehed “ to 
Maeedon and Artaxerxes' throne,” when the “fierce demo- 
craey” itstdf liad peri.shed, and Greeee had fallen under the 
common cireiunstamM's of the Roman empire, how came it 
that Gr(H‘k rlictoric did not blo.ssom eoneurrenfly with 
Kuman ? Vegetate it did ; and a rank eroj) of weeds grew 
up under the name of Rhetorie, down to tJie times of the 
Eui]»eror Juliaji and his friend Lihanius (both of whom, 
hy the way, were as worthless writers as have ever abused 
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the Greek language). But this part of Greek literature is 
a desert witli no oasis. The fact is, if it were required to 
jiKsigii the two bodies of writers who have exhibited the 
human under.daiiding in the most abject poverty, and whose 
Avorks by no possibility emit a casual scintillation of’ wit, 
fancy, just thinking, or good writing, we should certainly 
fix upon Gici'k rhetoricians and Italian critii*.s. Amongst 
th(3 Avhole Jiiass there is not a page, that any judicious 
friend to literature would wish to reprieve; from destruction. 
Add in both eases we appreliend that the possibility of so 
much inanity is due in part to the quality oi' tlie two lan- 
guages. dill‘iisen(;ss and loose structure of Greek stylo 

unfit it for I he (dosi'uess, condensation, and to ay \L(rTpoij>ov 
of rlietoric ; tlie melodious beauty of the mere sounds, wliich 
botli in the Italian and in the Greek are (^omhiiicd with 
much majesty, dwells upon the ear so delightfully, that in 
no other language is it so easy as in these two to write Avith 
little 01 * no meaning, and to flow along througli a whole 
Avilderiic^ss (d* inanity, Avithout particularly rousing the 
reader's disgust. 

In the literature of Rome it is that w^c find tin; true K1 
Dorado of rln’toric, as wo might expect froin tlie siiicAvy 
compactness of the language. Livy, and, above ail lU’cced- 
iiig Avrilm-s, Ovid, disjilay the greatest iioAvers of rh(‘t()]-ic in 
ibrms of composition, Avbich Avere not paiiiculai-ly adapted 
to favour that talent The contest of Ajax and Ulysses 
for the a!ins of Aediilles, in one of the latter books of the 
^[^ialH(^rphoiirii. is a ch(f -iV icuvre of rhetoric, considering 
its meirical form ; for metre, and especially the llowdng 
heroic hexameter, is no advantage to the rhetorician. '*’ The 

* This, addl'd t-i tlic stylo and quality qf his poems, imikcs it the 
more reuiarkahle that Virgil should have been deemed a rheioricMQ. 
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two Plinys, Lucan (tlioiigli again under the disiidvantage of 
verso), Petroniiis Ai-bitcr, and Qiiiiililian, but above all,, the 
Senecas (lor a Spanish cross ai)2)ears to inijnove the quality 
of the rhetorician), have left a body ( f rhetorical cninposi- 
tion such as no nn)d(Tn nation has rivalled. Even the most 
brillhuit of these v»ritors, ho\vc\('r, were occa.si(»nally sur- 
jDassed in particular hravuras of rhetoric by several of the 
Latin falliers, jjai-ticiilarly Tertnllian, Arnobiiis, St. Austin, 
and a writi^i* whose name we cannot at this mbment recall. 
In fact, a. liltL'- African blood o2)erated as genially in this 
rosj)eet as Spanish, whilst jin Asiatic cross was inevitably 
fatal, by prouq)ting a diffushm and inllation of style radi- 
cally hostile to the conneiisatioji of lv(‘('n, a)To\vy, rhetoric. 
Partly from iliis cause, ami j)a:'tly' because they wrote in an 
unfavourable language, llu? (Ireek latluTs ar<‘, out* and all, 
Jhnningliani rlu'toricians. E\en Gregory ^\azianzen is so, 
with siibinission t(j Messieurs of tlie J\)rt Koyal and 
otli(?r bigoted critics who luue. 2U*on(»nMc(‘d him at the 
very top of th(i tree among the tin(‘ writers of anti- 
quity. Undoubtedly bo lias a turgid style, of mouthy 
gramliloqneiiee (though olbai the merest bomba, ^t); but 
for polished rliiioric he is singularly uiifitled, by in- 
llated habits of thinking, by loitering dilluseuess, and a 
dreadful trick of calling name's. 'Jin' sjnrit of in- 

veetive is ])efuliar]y advi'rsc to the coolness of rluitoric. 
As to Chrysostom a>ul Easil, with less of 2)omp ami sw'aggcr 
than Gregorj', lliey have not at all more (»f rhetorI«'iil Inir- 
nish and com2n’<'ssion. tr2^on the whole, looking back 
through the dazzling liJes of the anci(*nt rhetoricians, we are 

Yet tjo it was, AValsli notices, in the info of \'irgil whieh ho fur- 
nishoilfor his friend Drydeii’sTraiiHlation, that “his (Virgil’s) rhetoric 
was in such general esUviin, that lectures were rojnl upon it in the 
reign of Tiberius, and the subject of declamations taken out of him.” 

XL — C 
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disposed to rank the Senecas and Tcrtullian as the leaders 
of the band ; for St. Austin, in his Confessions, and where- 
ever lie becomes peculiarly interesting, is ajit to be impas- 
sioned and fervent in a dt'grce which makes him break out 
of the projier pace of rhetoric. He is matfdied to trot, and 
is contiiuially breaking into a gallop. Indeed, his Confes- 
sions liave in parts, iiartieularly in tliose which relate to 
tlie d<‘atli of his young friend and his o-w u frenzy of grief, 
all that real' jiassioii which is only imagined in the Confes- 
siofiis of Rousseau, under a preeon(‘eption derived from his 
known eliavacter and unhapjiy life. Ry the time of the 
Einjieror Jiislinian (say A.n. d3()), or in tlio interval be- 
tween tliat time and the era of Malioiiict (a.d. (>20), which 
interval we regard as the eomniou crepnM'utwm between 
ancient and modem history, all rhetoric (as the professional 
pretension of a (lass) sc(‘nis to have iinally expired. 

In th(^ literature of ino<lern Eiu*op(‘, rlu'-toric has been 
cultivated with success. Rut this remark ai)i)lies only with 
any I'orce to a jx'riod wliich is now long i)ast ; and it is 
probable, upon various eonsidiTations, tli.nt such another 
period will lu'vcr ri'volve. Th<i rhetorician’s art in its 
glory and power has silently faded away belbn; the. stern 
tendencies of the ago ; and if, by any ])c(‘uliarity of taste 
or strong dcterniination of tlic inb'llect, a rJictorician, en 
r/rantf costome, wer(‘ again to apjicar amongst us, it is cer- 
tain tliat he would liave no b(*tter welcome than a stare of 
surprise as a jiostuie-maker or balancer, not more elevated in 
tho g(‘]K‘ral estimate, but far less amusing, than the acrobat, 
or funambulist, or equestrian gjunnast. No : tlu; ago of 
rhetoric like that of <;hivaljy has jiassed amongst forgotten 
things ; and tlio rhetorician ciui have no more. chane(‘, for 
returning, than the rhapsodist of early Clrcccc or the trou- 
badour of I'fimance. {So miUtijilied are the modes of intellec- 
tual enjoyriicnt in modern times^'tliat the choice is absolutely 
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distracted ; and in a boundless theatre of pleasures, to be 
had at little or no cost of intellectual activity, it would be 
mamOlous indeed if any considerable audience could be 
found for an exhibition which pre.sui)poscs a state of tense 
exertion on the part both of audit»^r and performer. To 
hail'? upon one’s own tlioiiglits as an object of conscious 
interest, to play with them, to watcli and pursue them 
through a maze of inversions, evolutions, and harlequin 
cliang(‘s, implies a (iondition of Roei(‘ty eithef like tliat in 
the TnoiKifttic ages, fnrod to introvert its euergii's frnn ihoi’e 
defect of books (A\heucc arose the scliolastic ini‘taj)hysics, 
admirable for its subthdy, but fainisbing the mind, vbilst 
it sbiiri)encd its edge in one exclusive dii*ection) ; or, if it 
im])li('s ]io absolute starvation of intellect, as in tlie case of 
the Uoiiian rhetoric, wliiclr arose ui)oii a considerable (Ibough 
not v’^cry various) iiteratnre, it in'oelaims at l(‘{i.st a Jjuiescent 
state of tlie public njind, iinocciqned with daily novelties, 
and at leisure from the agitations of eto-nal cJiange. 

(Irouing out of the same conditioji (*f soi‘iety, there is 
another cause at work wliicb will for eviT prcwnait the 
resurreef ion of rlietorie, viz., ilie mve.' sities of )>iil)lic busi- 
ness, its vast extent, eoniplexity, fulness of details, and 
eonseqiient vulgarity, as conij)ari*d with that of I lit' aneit'jjts. 
The very same cause, by the way, furnislios an answer to 
tlie (piestion moved by Huiiie, iu ont^ of bis essays, with 
regard to the dcchaision of eloquence in our chdi hern live 
assemblies. EloqutMico, or at lea^t that which is s.-natorial 
and fortiiisit;, lias laiiguislied under tin* same elianges of 
society wdiieli have proved fatal to ihetoric. Tin* ijolitieal 
economy of the ancient republies, and tlieir cttinineree, W'ero 
simple and uuolaborate ; the system of their public, st'vvices, 
both martial and civil, w^as arrangetl on tlie mo.-t iiakiul 
and manageable principles ; for w'c must not confound the 
perplexity iu our modern e^idanatioiis of these things, with 
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a perplexity in the things themselves. The foundation of 
these diflEerences was in the differences of domestic life. 
Personal wants, btnng few, both from climate and from 
habit, and, iji the great majority of the citizens, limited 
almost to the pure necessities of nature ; Inmco arose, for 
the mass of the population, the possibility of surrendering 
themselves, much more than willi us. cither to tlie one 
paramount business of the state, war, or to a state of 
Indian idhan'ss. Home, in particular, during the ages of 
heP grou ing luxury, must be regarded as a nation supported 
by 'other nations; by largesses, in effect; that is to say, by 
the plunder of coiujiiost. Living, therefore, U2)on foreign 
alms, or ujKUi corn i^urehascd l>y the product of tribute or 
of spoils, a nation could readily disi>ense with that expan- 
sive dcvelopiuont of her inteinal resources, upon which 
mo(l(‘ru Euj' 02)C has been forced by the more equal distribu- 
ti(jii of poNNcr amongst the civilized world. 

The changes, which have followed in the functions of our 
I»opiilar asscnibli(‘s, c(*ncspond to the grc:it revolution here 
dcsciil)f;d. Siqqjuse yoiusclf aJi anch'iit Alheuian, at some 
customary dis])lay of AthcnicUi oratojy, what will be the 
topic.s ? Peace or war, vcjjgcauce for public wrongs, or 
incM cy 1 o prustrato submission, national honour and national 
graiitinlc, glory and shame, and every aspect of oj)rn aiqieal 
to the primal sensibilities of man. On the other hand, 
enter an EnglLsh Paili:iment, having the most of a poimlar 
character in its constitution and i)racticc that is anywhere 
to bo Ibund in the Christendom of this day, and the subject 
of debate wdll la-obably be a road-bill, a bill for enabling a 
coal-gas coiiqjany to assumci certain i)riviloges against a 
competitor in oii-gas,* a bill for disfranchising a corrupt 
borough, or perhajis Sn^uic technical point of form in the 


* Written thirty 'yearB ago. 
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Exchequer Bills’ bill. So much is the face of public busi- 
ness vulgarized by details. Tlie same spirit of diffcTCiices 
extends to forensic eloquence. Grecian an’d Boinan plead- 
ings arc occupied with questions of cleiuentary justice, 
large and diffusive, apprehensible even to the uiiinstruetcjd, 
and connecting themselves at every step with iioweiful and 
tcmi)estuous feelings. In British trials, on the contrary, 
the field is foreclosed against any interest of ^o elevating a 
nature, bocn.use the rights and wrongs f)f th<', case are alinost 
inevitably absorbed to an unl('arne<l ('ye by the teclinicali- 
ties of the law, or by the intricacy of the facts. 

But this is not always the (*ase ; doubt Ir'ss not ; subjects 
for clocpicnce, and tlien'lbre elocpiencc', will soiuctiiues arise 
ill our seriate and our ('ourts of justitv. And in one respect 
our British disjilaj-s are more advanta'^r'ousl}’^ eireunistaniu'd 
than the* aiieu'ut, bi'iiig more (•ous]>icu(»uslv brought forward 
into cflect by thoLr contrast to the j)rdiaaiy course of 
business. 

“ Therefore imj fcosts so solemn mul so ivirc, 

Siiiec Mclilom (’(iroiii^^, in tli' yc.ir sd, 

Like st<oioM of worlL they thijjlv ]>! i< od are, 

Or captain jewels in tlie carc.iiict.” * 

Blit still the objection of Hume remains iiiiimpeaehcd fis 
to the fact that el()qu(?neei.s ararcT growth of modern than 
of ancient civil polity, even in those eoiintriijs wliieh have 
th(i. iKhantagc of free institutions. Now wliy is this? The 
letter of this objection is sustained, but substantially it is 
disarmed, so far as its jiurjiosc w;is to argue any declension 
on th(^ part of Cliristian nations, by this ('xjdanation of 
ours, which traces the impo\erished condition of civil 
eloquence to the comjilcxity of public business. 


* Shaksperc, Sonnet 52. 
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But eloquence in one form or other is immortal, and will 
never peiisli so long as there arc liuman hearts moving 
under the agitations of hope and fear, love and passionate 
hatn'd. And, in partieiilar to ns of the modem world, as 
an endless soiireo of indemnilieation for what \vc have lost 
in the simj)li<‘ity of onr social systems, wc liave received a 
new dowiy of (‘loquence, and of the highest order, in 
the saiKitities^of our religion, a field ui.hr'owji to antiquity, 
for the pagan religi(»iis did not produce miicL poetry, and 
of oratory none at all. 

On the otli(T liand, that cause, which, operating upon 
cloqiienee, lias hut extinguihlied it under a ^iinglo direction, 
to rhelorio has hecMi uneoiiditioiially fatal. Bloqiiencc is 
not banislied from the public business of this country as 
nsekss, but as didieult, and as not spontam-onsly arising 
fiom to])ies such as generally fuinisli tlie sta])l(‘ of debate. 
But rhetoric, if alUmipted on a formal scale, would be sum- 
marily exploded as pure foppery and trilling with time. 
Falstatr, on the field of lialtle, juv^euting his bottle of sack 
for a iiisfol, or roloiiin.'. with his quibbles, could not appear 
a more unseasonable than a rlietoriean alighting 

from the clouds upon a i»ublic assembly in Great Britain 
met for the despatch of business. 

Under tliesc malign aspects of the modern slructuro of 
society, a striiclure to which tin; whoh* world will bo moulded 
fis it becomes civilized, there etui be no i-ooni fur any revival 
of rhetoric in public speaking ; and from the same and other 
causes, acting upon the standard of public tast(', quite as 
little room in wjitten composition. In spite, liowevcr, of 
tfie temlciicies to fliis coiibummatioii, which have been long 
ripening, it is a fact, that, next alter Home, I'inglund is tlio 
-country in which rhetoric prospered lyost, at a time when 
science was unborn as a popular interest, and the commer- 
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cial activities of after-times were yet sleeping in their rudi- 
ments. This was in the period from the latter end of the 
sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth century ; and, 
though the English rhehmc was less rigorously true to its 
own ideal tliaii the llonian, and ofh'n iiiodnlaled into a 
higher hey of iinjiassioiied elo(pienee, jvt unqueslionahly in 
some of its qualities it remains a moniuiient of the very 
finest rlu loi i(;al i)Owers. 

Omitting Sir Philip Sidney, and omitting his fiiend, Fulke 
Creville, Lord llrooke (in whose ])rose tliore are some biL*sts 
of pathetic eloquence, as there is of rlu'toric in his vcT.se, 
though ttKj often harsh and eloiuly), the fir.st v<'ry einiiienl 
rhetorician in the English librature is Donne. Dr. .lohiison 
inconsiderately ela I' ses him in eom})any A\itli Oo'wley, &e., 
under the title of Mt Inithijutcnl Poets : inehqdi^sii'al they 
Avere not ; lUntonad would have betni a nao’c* aeciiratc 
designation. In saying ihnf, however, wo must remind onr 
readers that we revert to tin* original um' of the Avord 
Bh'torir^ as laying tlie j)rineii»al stress iqJon tli(‘ manage- 
ment ()t‘ the tliouglils, and ordy a secojidaiy (un^ iij>ou the 
ornaments of style. Few writers have* shown a more extra- 
ordinary eompass of 2>ow'eis tlian Donne, ; for lie lombined 
W'hat no other man has (wer th»ne — the last sublimation oi‘ 
dialectical siihtlely and address Avitlt the most inqaissioned 
majesty. Ma-ssy diainoinls <*(m]jK).'.c th(‘ veiy biibstance of 
liis poem on the j\r(denq>syehosis, thoughts and desrri[>lioiis 
which have the fervent and gloojny sublimity of li/t lJel or 
TKscliyliis, A\hilst a diamond dust of rheioriccil brilliancies 
is strew’cd oxer the whole of liis occasiojial veise.s and his 
prose. No critieisiii xvas ever more unhafq)y than tJiat of 
Dr. JolinsoiKs, wliich denounces all this artificiiil (li.sjjlay as 
so miieli pervei*si<jn of taste. There cannot be a falser 
thought than this ; for, upon that principle, a whole ckss 
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of compositions might be vicious by conforming to its own 
ideal. The artifice and machinery of rhetoric furnishes in 
Jits degree as legitimate a basis for intellectual pleasure sis 
any other ; that tlie i)leasure is of au inferior oi’der, can no 
more attaint tlie id( 3 a or model of the (joinpositioii, than it 
can iinp(3aeli the excellence of an epigram that is not a 
trag0(l3\ Every B])eeies of composition is to be tried by its 
own laws ; and if Dr. Johnson had u''gcd exftlicitly (what 
was evidently moving in his thoughts), a metrical 

strfictiiro, by holding forth the ])r()miso of poeday, defrauds 
the mind of its just expectations, lie would have said what 
is notoriously false. Metre is open to any form of com- 
position, provided it will aid the exim'ssion of the thoughts ; 
and t]j (3 only somid (dyc'ction to it is, that it has not done 
so. Weak criticism, indeed, is that which comhanns a 
copy of verses under the ideal of poetry, wdicn the mere 
substitution of another name and classification sntlices to 
(‘vade th(i seiitonee, and to reinstate tlie composition in its 
rights as rhetoric. It may be very true that lli(‘ age of 
D(mne gave too much eneourageniciit to his particular vein 
of eoniposition ; that, however, argues no deja-avity (»f laslo, 
but a taste eriing (ally in being too limiUid and exclusive. 

Tlic next wiileis of distinction, who came fuiavard as 
rliettjrioians, wa-rc Iiurton in his Ain tf ami/ of Mvhvnrholi/j 
and Milton in many of his i)rose works. Tiny labour under 
o](posite d(’fects : Buri(-n is to() (piaint, fantastic, and dis- 
jointed. ]\lilton too slo’.v, solemn, and coiitimioiis. In the 
one wc see the flutter of a piiraeliutc ] in the. othei* the 
stately and voluminous gyra-tions of an ascending balloon. 
Agile movement, and a certain degi’ee of fancifuliiess, are 
indispensable to rhetoric. Tint Lurton is not so much 
fanciful as capricious ; his motion is not the motion of free- 
dom, but of lawlessness; he does not dance, but caper. 
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Milton, on the other hand, polonaises with a grand Castilian 
air, in paces too sequacious and processional ; even in his 
passages of merriment, and when stung into a quicker 
motion hy personal disdain for an unworthy antagonist, his 
thoughts and his imagery still appear to move to the music 
of the organ. 

In some measure it is a consequence of these pcculiaiitios, 
and so far it is the more a duty to allow for tlicin, that the 
rhetoric of Milton though wanting in animation is un- 
usually suporh in its colouring ; its very monotony is cle- 
rived from the sublime unity of the presiding inqnilse ; and 
hence, it sometimes ascends into eloquence of tlio highest 
kind, and sometimes even into the raptures of lyiic poetry. 
The main thing, indeed, wanting ^to Milton, was to have 
fallen upon hapi)ier subjects : for, with the exception of tin! 
“ Areopagitica,” there is not one of his pi-oso work.s iii)on 
a theme of universal interest, or perhaps fitted to h(! the 
ground-work of a rhetorical display. 

IJut, as it has happened to Milton sometimes to give us 
poetry for rhetoric, in one instaiiee lie has unibrlunately 
given us rhetoric for poetry : this occurs in tin! ParaiH^e 
/jost, where the debates of the fallen angels are carried on 
by a degrading jn-occss of gladiatorial rhetoric. IS'ay, oven 
the councils of God, thougli not debated to and fro, are, 
however, expounded rhetorically. This is astonishing ; for 
no one was better aware than Milton* of the distinction 
between the dUatrsivo and intuitive acts of the mind, Jis 
apiirchcndcd by the old metaphysicians, and the incompati- 
bility of the former with any but a limitary intidlect. This 
indeed was familiar to all the writers of his day : biit, as 

* See the Fifth Hook *of the Paradise Lost, and paesugeB in his 
proBo writings. 
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Mr. Gifford lias shown, by a most idle note upon a passage 
in IMassiiigcr, tliat it is a distinction which has now perished 
(cxcejit indeed in Gennany), wc shall recall it to the 
reader’s attention. An intuition is any knowledge whatso- 
ever, sensuous or intellectual, which is apprehended imnie- 
diatehj : a nolion, on the other hand, or product of the 
dis(au-.si\'i.‘ faculty, is any knowledge whatsoever which is 
ap])rehendc<l mi diately. All reasoning is carried on discur- 
sively ; tluit is, (I Iscurrendoy — by running I'bout to the 
rigfit and the left, laying the separate notices together, and 
tliencc nu'diately deriving some third apiirehciisioii. !Nbw 
tins process, howevea* gi-and a characteristic of the human 
spei'ics as di^tiiiguishe<l from the brute, is degrading to any 
snin’a lmman iidi'lligoncj, divine or angelic, by arguing 
limitation. God must not proceed by stops and the frag- 
mentary kiio>\] edge of accretion ; in which case, at starling 
he has all tlio intc'rmediatc notices as so many bars between 
himself ami the conclusion, and even at the penultimate 
or antt'peniihimatc act he is still short of the truth. God 
must .SVC ; lie must intidl, so to speak ; and all truth must 
rca« ii him simultaneously, first and lust, without succcssiou 
of lime or i)artition of acts ; just as light, before that 
theory had been refuted by the Satellites of Jupiter, was 
held not to be propagated in time, but to be here and there 
at one and the- .same indivisible instant. Paley, from mere 
rudeness of metaphysical skill, Iuls talked of the jiahjment 
and the judidotu^ntss of God : but tliis is profaneness, and a 
language unwortliily ai)plicd oven to an angelic being. To 
judge, tliat i.s to subsume one proposition under another, — 
to be judicious, that is, to collate the means with the end, 
are acts impos.siblc in tlie Divine nature, and not to be 
ascribed, evtm under the license of figure, to any being 
which tnmsccnds the limitations of humanity. Many other 
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instances there are in which Milton is taxed with having 
too grossly sensualized his supernatural agents ; some of 
which, however, the necessities of the action may excuse ; 
and at the worst they are readily submitted to as having 
an intelligible purpose — that of bringing so mysterious a 
thing as a spiritual nature or agency within the limits of 
the rei)resciitablc. But the intellectual degradation fixed on 
his spiritual beings by the rhetorical debates is purely gra- 
tuitous, neither resulting from the course of the action nor 
at all promoting it. Making allowances, however, for the 
original error in the conception, it must be granted tliat 
the execution is in the best style : the mere logic of the 
debate, indeed, is not better managed than it would liave 
been by tlie House of Goiumous. Jhit the colours of stylij 
are grave and suitable to afflicted angels. In the Parndisc 
Begauied, this is still more conspicuously true : tlie oratory 
there, on the part of Satai#iu the AVild(Tii(‘ss, is no longer 
of a rhetori(‘a] cast, but in the grandest styL', of im])assioned 
eloquence that cun bo imagined as the fit exjiressuni for 
the movements of an angelic despair ; and in particular 
the si)eech, on being first challenged by onr Saviour, begin- 

“’'ris Inie, T am that spirit iin fortunate,” 
is not cxcclhid in sublimity by any passage in^thc pdein. 

Milton, liow(‘ver, was not destined to gather the spoHa 
op’ima of English rhetoric : two coiiteinjun’aries of his own, 
and Avhoso literary course pretty nearly coincided with his 
own in ])oint of time, surmounted all competition, and in 
that amphitheatre bec^arne the Protagonistio. TJu'se were 
Jeremy Taylor and Sir Tliomas Browne ; who, if pot abso- 
lutely the foreinost in the accomplishments of art, were 
undoubtedly the richest, the most dazzling, and, with refer- 
ence to their matteri the most captivating of all rhetori- 
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cians. In them first, and perhaps (if we except occasional 
passages in the German John Paul Richter)' in them only, 
arc the two opposite forces of eloquent passion and rhi'tori- 
cal fancy brought into an exquisite equilibrium, approach- 
ing, receding — attracting, repelling — blending, separating 
— chasing and chased, as in a fugue, and again lost in a 
deliglitfnl mtcifiision, so as to create a middle species of 
comi»osition, more various and stimnUting to the under- 
standing than pure eloquence, more gratifying to the affec- 
tions than naked rhetoric. Under this one circumstance of 
coincidence, in other respects their minds were of the most 
opposite teiu})PTameiit : Sir Thomas Browne, <leep, tranquil, 
and )iiajesti(! as Milton, silently premeditating and “ disclos- 
ing his golden eouplets,’* as under sonic genial instinct of in- 
cubation; Jen'iny Taylor, restless, fervid, aspiring, scattering 
abroad a iirodigality of life, not unfolding but creating, 
with the energy and the “ myriad-iniiidcdness” of Shak- 
spere. Where, but in Sir T. B., shall one hofie to find 
music so Lliltonic, an intonation of such solemn chords as 
are struck in the following opening bar of a passage in the 
Urn-burial — “ Now, since these bones have nested quietly 
in the grave, under the drums and traniplings of three con- 
quests,” itc. A\niat a melodious itsccnt as of a prelude to 
some imyiassioncd requiem breathing from the pomyis of 
eartli, and from the sanctities of the grave ! Wliat a jluc- 
tiis ddciimauns of rhetoric ! Time exiiouiided, not by gene- 
rations or centuries, but by the vast yieriods of conquests 
and dynasties ; by cycles of I*haraohs and Ptolemies, An- 
tioehi and Arsacidcs ! And these vast successions of time 
distinguhjhed and figured by the iqiroars which revolve at 
their inaugurations ; by the dnims and tramydings rolling 
overhead uyion the chambers of fiirg^tten dead — the trepi- 
dations of time and mortality vexing, at secular intervals. 
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the everlasting sabbaths of the grave ! Show us, 0 ped- 
ant, such another strain from the oratory of Greece or 
Rome ! For it is not an Ov fia tovs iv MapaOm'L r€0v^]- 
Korasj or any such bravura, that will make a lit aiitiphony 
to this sublime rapture. Wo will not, however, attempt a 
descant upon the merits of Sir T. Browne, after the ad- 
ipirable one by Coleridge : and as to Jeremy Taylor, wo 
would as readily undertake to put a belt about the ocean as 
to characterize him ach^quately within the space at our com- 
mand. It will ph;ase the reader better that he sliohld 
charact(;rize liimself, however imperfectly, by a fe-w s]>(‘ei- 
mens selected from some of his rarest works ; a method 
which w’iJl, at the same time, have the collateral advantage 
/)f illustrating an important truth in reference to this Jlorid 
or Corinthian order of rhetoric, which wc shall have occasion 
to notice a little further on : — 

“ It W'as o])s<‘rved by a Spanish confessor, that in per- 
sons not very religious, the confessions which they made 
upon their deathbeds, were the co]<lest, the mosi iiiijHTb^ct, 
and Avith less contritioji than all Avliich he had obhcrveil 
them to make in many years bi'fore. h'or, so the eanes of 
Egypt, when they newly arise from .tlndr IxmI of mud, and 
slime of Nilus, start up into an equal and continual length, 
and uninterrupted but with few knots, and are strong and 
beauteous, Avith great distimces and inttjrvals; but, Avhen 
they are groAAii to their full length, they lessen into the 
point of a lyramid, and multqdy their knots and joints, 
iiiterriq)tiiig the tiuiuicss and smoothness of its body. So 
ai*e the steps and declensions of him that dui‘s not grow in 
grace. At first, AAiieii ho springs up from his impurity by 
the waters of baptism and repentance;, ho groAvs straight 
and strong, and suffers but fcAv inteiTuptions of piety ; and 
his constant courses ot religion arc but rarely intermitted, 
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till they ascend up to a full a^e, or towards the ends of 
their life ; then they are weak, and their devotions often 
intermitted, and their breaks are frequent, and they seek 
excuses, and labour for dispensations, and love God and 
religion less and less, till their old age, instead of a crown 
of tlioir virtue and perseverance, ends in levity and impro- 
fitable courses, light and useless as the tufted feathers upon 
the cane, every wind can play with it and ^abuse it, but no 
man can make it useful.” 

« 

“ Tf we consider* the price that the Son of God paid for 
the redemption of a soul, we shall better estimate of it, 
than from tin; weak discourses of our imperfect and un- 
leanied philosophy. Not the sjwil of rich provinces — not 
the (‘stiniaie of kingdoms — not the jmee of Cleoi)atra’s 
draught — not anything that was cornqjtible or perishing ; 
for tliat wliicdi could not one minute retard the term of its 
own natural dissolution, could not bo a price for the re- 
deiiqjtion of one perishing soul. When God made a soul, 
it was ojily/(7c?V/77«/5 hominnn ad imaghtem nostram; he 
spake the word, and it was done. But when man had 
lost his soul, which the spirit of God had breathed into him, 
it was not so socm recovered. It is like the resurniction, 
which hath troubled the faith of jnany, who are more apt 
to believe that God made a man from nothing, than that 
he can return a man from dust and corruption. But for 
this r(‘surrc(;tiou of the soul, for the re-implaciiig of the 
Divine image, for the re-(‘ntitting it to the kingdoms of 
grace and glojy, God did a greater work than the ercalion ; 
He was fain to contrac.t Divinity to a span; to send a 
person to die for us, wdio of himself could not die, and w\‘is 
consti’aincd to use rare and mysterious arts to make him 
capable of dying : He prepared a person instrumental to 
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his purpose, by sending his^ Son from his own bosom — a 
person botli God and man, an enigma to all nations and to 
all sciences ; one thgj; ruled over all the angels, that w'alked 
on the pavements of heaven, whose feet were clotlied witli 
stars ; whose understanding is larger than that infinite space 
which we imagine in the uncircuinseribed distance beyond 
the first orb of heaven ; a person to whom fidieity was as 
essential as life to God. This was the only person that 
was designed in the eternal decrees, to pay tile price of a 
soul j less than this person could not do it. Nothing less 
than an infinite exeelleuco eonld satisfy for a soul lost to 
infinite ages ; wdio was to bear the load of an infinite anger 
from the ])rovo(;ation of an eternal God. And yet, if it be 
possible that Infinite can receive dcgre(‘S, tliis is but one- 
half of the abyss, and I tliink the lesser.” 

“ It was a strange variety of natural cflieacies, that 
manna sbould conupt in twenty-four hours, if g.itln'rod 
upon WcdiK'sday or Tliursday, and that it should last till 
forty-eight liours, if gathered upo7i the cvtiii of tlie Sabbath ; 
and tliat it should last many Imndn'ds of years when placed 
in tlic sanctuary by the ministry of the high ]»ricst. Rut 
so it was ill llic Jews’ religion ; and manna pleased every 
palate, and it tilled all appetites ; and the same measure 
was a ditlerent i)roportion, it was much, and it Avas little ; 
as if nature, that it inigJit scrA'o rclighni, had beeii taught 
some mcasun'S of infinity, which is cveryAvhero and nowhere, 
filling all tilings, and circumscribed wit li notliing, nie:,-:iired by 
one orner, and doi ng tlie work of two ; like the crow ns of kings, 
fitting tlie brows of Nimrod and the most mighty warrior, 
and yet not too large for the temples of an infant prince.” 


“ His mercies are more than wc can tell, and thojf are 
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more than we can feel : for all the world, in the abyss or 
the Divine mercies, is like a man diving into the bottom of 
the sea, over whose head the waters i*un insensibly and un- 
perccived, and yet the weight is vast, and the sum of them 
is immeasurable : and the man is not pressed with the bur- 
den, nor confounded with numbers : and no obsciTation is 
able to recount, no sense sufficient to perceive, no memory 
largo enough to retain, no understanding great enough to 
apprehend tlhs infinity.” 

These jjassnges are not cited with so vain a purjiGSc as 
that of furnishing a sc^a linc for meixsiiring the “ soundless 
d('eps” of Jeremy Taylor, but to illustrate that one remark- 
aide rharacteristic of his style, which we have already 
n()H(;ed, viz., the everlasting strife and fluctuation between 
his rliclorie an<l his eloquence, which maintain their alttjrna- 
tious with a foi‘(je and inevitable recurrence, like tbe systole 
and diastole, the contraction and expansion, of some living 
organ. For this characteristic he was indebted in mixed 
proportions lo his own peculiar style of understanding, and 
the nature of his subjcjct. Where the understanding is not 
active and teeming, but possessed and filled by a few vast 
ideas (wliich was the case of Milton), tinu’e the funds 
of a varied rlictoric arc wanting. On the other hand, 
where the understanding is all alive with the subtilty of 
distinctions, and nonrishe<l (as Jeremy Taylor’s was) by 
casuistical divinity, the variety and opulence of tlie rhetoric 
is apt to be oppi cssive. But this tendency, in the case of 
Taylor, was happily checked and balanced by the command- 
ing passion, intensity, and solemnity of his exalted theme, 
which gave a final unity to the tumultuous motions of hia 
iTitellcct. The only very obvious defects of Taylor were in 
the Mechanical part ol his art, in the mere technique ; he 
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writes like one who never revises, nor tries the effect upon 
his ear of his periods as musical wholes ; .and in the syntax 
and connexion of tlie parts seems to have been habitually 
careless of slight blemishes. 

Jeremy Taylor* died in a few years after the Restoration. 


* Tn retracing the lustory of Knglish rlir-toric, it may strike the 
TPmlcr that wo have made some cajiital nniissions. Ihit in those ho 
will find wc have hoen governed hy snll'Kienl rcasoxs. Rl)ak.sporc 
is no donbt a rhetorician, majormn rjcntinw ; hnr ho is so much moiv, 
that scarcoly an instance is to ho found of his rhetoric which docs not 
pass hy tits into a liiglior clement of eloqiu'ncc or poetry. ^I'lie lirsL 
and the last acts, for instant o, of the Tico Noble h'hisincv, wliieli, in 
point of composition, is perhaps the ii‘('st su])orl) work in tiie, Ian 
giiago, and beyond all donbt from ibe loom of Sbaksporo, w’ouid have 
hecii the most gorgeous rhetoric, had they not hap]»oncd tcj la* bome- 
thiiig far hotter. U'ho .suj>plications of the widowed (Queens to The- 
seus, th(‘ invocations ol their tutelar divinities ])y J*aIan»on and Areito, 
the death of Arcitc, &c., an* finished in a imnc r‘Iaborate st \lc of ex- 
cellence than any other almost of 8hak‘>.pcn-’s most felicitous scenes. 
In their first intention, they w'cre perha])s merely rhetoiieal ; but the 
furnace of composition has transmuted their suhstaiiec*. Indeed, 
specimens of mere rhetoric wanild lu* hellt'r soii;dit in some of the 
other great dramatists, who a)«* under a less fatal necessity of Inriiing 
ever} thing they toiieli into the piuc gf)Iil of poetry. Tw'o other 
writers, with great original eapaeinos ferihctoiie, wo h.iAO omilieil 
in onr li.st from se])arate e(»nsideration,s ' we mean Sir Waller Ihdi igh 
and Lord Jlacoii. The first w’ill hanlly have hc'(!H missed by the 
general reader; forliis tinest passages ai e tlisperscd througli the body 
of bis bulky liistory, and arc touched with a s.idiiess too pathetic, and 
of too personal a growth, to fulfil llio conditions «»f a gay rhetoric as 
an art rejoicing in its own energies. With regard to Loid Itaeon, the 
caso is dilferent. lie had great advantages for rhetoric, heing figura- 
tive and BCiisiioiis (as great thinkers must always be), and having n.» 
feelings loi) profound, or of a nature to disturb the balance of a plea- 
suraljc activity; but yet, if w'e except a few letters, and paits of a 
few speeches, lie never comes forward as a rlieturician. Tin; rca.son 
is, that heing aUvays in quest of absolute truth, he coiitemplalcs all 
subjects — not through the rhetorical fancy, which is most excib'd by 
meixj seeming rcscmhlancSs, and such as can only sustain themselves 

XL — 
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Sir Thomas Browne, though at that time nearly thirty years 
removed from the first suiTcjjtitious edition of his Jtdigio 
Medici^ lingered a little longer. But, when both were gone, 
it may be truly affirmed that the great oracles of rhetoric 
were finally siltjuccd. South and Barrow, indeed, were 
brilliant dialecticians in difierent styles ; but after Tillotson 
with his meagre intellect, his low key of feeling, and the 
smug and scanty draperies of his sl>le, had announced a new 
era, English <liviiiity ceased to be the racy vineyard tliat 
it* had been in ages of figment and struggle, lake the soil 
of Sicily {jndc Sii’i H. Davy's Atjriculiural Chnnisti'y)^ it 
Avas exhausted fur CA’^er by the tilth and rank fertility of its 
gohh'U youth. 

»Siiic(‘ theji great passions and higli tliinkiiig have either 
disai)p('ared from liteiaturc altogetln r, or throAvn thtmiselvcs 
into poetic forms Avhich, with the privilege of a masquerade, 
arc alloAvod to assume the s])irit of past ages, and to speak 
in a key unknoAvii to tlio general literature. At all events, 
no pulpit oratory of a rhetorical cast, for upAvards of a 
eeiitury, has bcjcii able to support itself Avhoii stripped of 
th(i aids of voice and action, liobert Hall and EdAvard 
Irving Avhen printed exhibit only the si)asms of Aveakiiess. 
JS’or do we remember one memorable burst of rhetoric in 
the pulpit eloquence of the last one hundred and fifty years, 
Avith the exception of a fine oath ejaculated by a disscntiiig 
minister of Cainbridge, who, Avhen ai>pcaling for the con- 


undcr a single pliasis, but 'irough llic pliilosopliic fancy, or that 
which rests upon r<'al analogies. Another unfavonr.iblc circinnstance, 
arising in fact out of tho plethoiic fulness of Lord 13. ’s mind, is the 
short hand slyle of his ccmiposilion, in which the connexions arc sel- 
dom fully developed. It was the lively mot of a great modern poet, 
speaking of Lord B.’s Essays, “thiit they^aro not plants, but seeds; 
not oaks, but acorns.” 
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fimiation of Lis words to tho grandeur of man’s nature, 
swore, — Ly this and by the other, and at length, “ By tlio 
Iliad, by the Odyssey” — as the climax, in a long bead-roll 
of speciosa laiyacida, which he had aj)ostrophizcd as monu- 
ments of human i)owor. As to Foster, he ha^ boon pre- 
vented from lUTiichilig by a complaint aflocting tho throat ; 
but, judging from the quality of liis eolebratrd Essays, he 
coidd never have figured as a truly splendid ihcforieian ; 
for the imagery and ornamental parts of his Essays have 
evidently not grcnvii up in the lomn, and concurrently \vi1»h 
tlie texture of the thoughts, but liavo been separately added 
aftgrAvards, as so maeli omhroideiy or binge. 

Politics, meaiitiinci, however iiifeiior in any sliape to 
religion, as an ally ol* n*al elocpicnce, migJit yet, either wlieii 
baibed by an interest oi' intense personality, oj- on tlio very 
opposite footing of an interest not ]•( rsocal l)ut comprehen- 
sively national, have initated the growth of ihetorie such 
as the spirit o'‘ the times edhived. In o]ie cojisineuoiis in- 
stance it did so; but g<ncrally it had little etfeet, as a 
cursory glanee over tin- two List centuries will show. 

In the reign of Janies r. the llousi* of Oommons first be- 
came the tlniatre of struggles tiuly national. Tho relations 
of tlie peoiile and the crown uere tlaai brj)ng])t to issue, 
and ujider shifting names, coJitinucil sub judlce from that 
time to IGyS ; and from tJ)at time, in fact, a correspond- 
ing interest wiis directed to tlie proceedings of Parliament. 
But it was not until 1()42 that any free communication 
was made of what passed in debate. During the whole i)f 
the Civil War, the speeches of the leading inemb(TS upon 
all groat questions were freely published in occasional 
pamphlets. Naturally they were very much compressed ; 
but enough survives to show that from the agitations of 
the times and the religious gravity of the House, no rhetoric 
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was sought or would have been tolerated. In the reign of 
Charles it,, judging from such records as wo have of the 
most critical delKitos (that preserved by Locke, for instance, 
through the assistance of his patron Lord Shaftcsbuiy), the 
general tone and standard of Parliamentary eloquence had 
taken pretty nearly its present form and level. The reli- 
gious gravity had then given way ; and the pedantic tone, 
stiffness, and formality of puncliud divisions, had been 
ahandoiiod for the freedom of polite con vci 'nation. It was 
iftit, liowcvciv, until the reign of QiUH‘n Anne that the quali- 
ties and stylci of i-ju liamentary eloquen(,*o were submitted to 
))ublic jinlginent ; this was on occasion of the trial of Dr, 
^^aclievorel, wiiicli was managed by members of the House 
of Commons. TIkj Whigs, Innvever, of that era had no 
distingiiislicil speakers. On the Tory side, St. *Tolin (Lord 
Lijlingbrokc) was the most accomplished person in the 
House, llis style may be easily colletstod from his writings, 
whicii hav(^ all the air of having b<*eu dictated without pre- 
meditatitm ; and the effect of so much showy and fluent 
dcelamatioii, comlniied with the graces of his maimtr and 
j)erson, may be infcrnMl from the deep inqwession which 
th(!y seem to have left iqMm Lord Clu'sterfiidd, himself sc 
aeconi] dished a Judge, and so familiar witli the highest 
efft»rts of tlu^ next age in l^dtemy and Lord Chatham. 
With two exceptions, indeed, to be noticed pivsiaitly, Lord 
Boliiigbrok(i came the nearest of all parliaimaitary orators 
who have been pariicularly recorded, to the i(h‘al of a fine 
rhetorician. It w.'is no disadvantage to him that lie was 
sliallow, being so lumijioiis and transparent ; and the splen- 
dour of his i)eriodic diction, with his fine delivery, eompen- 
sated his doi’oet in imagery. Sir Robert Wajpolc was an- 
other Lord Londonderry ; like him, an excellcjit statesman, 
and a first-rate leaacr of the House of Commons, but in 
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other respects a plain unpretending man ; and like Lord 
Londonderry he had the reputation of a blockhead with all 
eminent blockheads, and of a man of talents with those 
wlio were tliemselvos truly sucli. “ When I was verj' 
young,’* saj’s Liirkc, “a general faslnoii told me 1 was to 
admire some of tlie writings ag.‘iinst tJiat minister ‘ a litthj 
more maturity taught me as much to despise tliem.*’ Lord 
Mansfield, “ the llueiit Murray,” was, or would have been, 
but for the count(iracti<»n of law% another TJoliiighroko. 
“ How sweet an Ovid was in Murray ](jst!”says I'ope"*; 
and, if the comi)arison were suggoteted with any thoughtful 
propriety, it aseribes to Lord Mansfitdd the tah'uls of a 
first-rate rhetorician. Lord Chatham had no i ludoric at all, 
any more than Charles Fox of the nt'Xl g(‘n(‘]ation : both 
w'ere too fervent, too Oeiiiosthcnic, and threw themselves too 
ardently n])on the graces of nature. Mr. Pitt caiiuj nearer 
to the idea of a rhetorician, in so far as he seemed to have 
more artifice ; hut ihi-s was only in the soiioroiis roluiidily 
of his periods, which -were east in a nionobujoiis mould, for 
in other respects he would have been keenly alive to the 
ridicule of rhetoric in a First Lord of the Treasury. 

iUl these persons, wlialever might Ixi tlieir other difler- 
cnees, .‘igretid in this, that llicy w'(Te no juggleivs, hut 
really vkfc that which they appeared to h(‘, and nevei- 
struggled fur distinctions which did not natiually belong to 
them. But next upon the roll comes fbn\aid an absolute 
churlaUin ; a charlafmi tlic Jnost acconij»lished that can . 
ever have figured ui>on so iiiteliectnal a stage. I’liis w as 
Sheridan, a mocking-bird through the entire scale, from 
the highest to the hiWTSt note of the gamut ; in fact, to 
borrow a coarse word, the mere impersonation of liumbug. 
Even as a wit, he has been long known to be a wholesaler 
jdagiarist ; and the exposures of his kind biographer, Mr, 
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Moore, exhibit him in that line* as the most hide-bound and 
sterile of performers, lying perdu through a whole evening 
fur a natural opportunity, or by miserable stratagem creating 
an artifirifil one, for exploding some poor starveling jest ; 
and ill fact sacrificing to this pett}'^ ambition, in a degree 
never before heard of, the ease and dignity of his life. But 
it is in the character of a rhetorical orator that he, and his 
friends on his behalf, have put fowaVd the hollowest pre- 
tensions. in the coiir.s(i of the Hastings trial, ii^xm the con- 
cerns of paralytic Bernmis, and mouldering queens — hags 
that, if ever actiiilllv existing, were no more to us and onr 
British sympathies, than we to Jlecuba — did Mr. Sheridan 
make hi.s eaiiital exliibition. The real value of his spoceli 
was never at any time mi.sapprociatccl by the judicious ; for 
liis attempts at the grand, the i)athetic, and tJic sentimen- 
tal, had been continually in the same tone of falsetto 
and horrible fustian. Burke, however, who was the mo.st 
double-minded person in the world, eloa-ked his eontem]>t 
in liyperbolical flattery ; and all the iinhapi)y people w1k» 
have since written lives of Burke ado])t the ^^'h()le for 
gospel truth. Exactly in the same vein of tumid inanity, 
is the sj)eech which Mr. Sheridan puts into the mouth f)f 
Itulla the IVruvian. This the reader may chance to have 
heard upon the stage ; or, in default of that good luck, we 
present him with the following fragrant twaddle from one 
of the Begiimraiails, which has been enslii-ined in the jiraises 
(si quid sua earmina possujit) of many wortliy critics ; the 
subject is Filial Piety. Filial piety,” Mr. Sheridan said, 
“ it was impossible by words to describe, but de.‘^crIj)tion by 
words was unnecessary. It was that duty which they alt 
felt and understood, and which required not the powers of 
language to exjflain. It was in truth more properly to be 
called a principle than a duty. It required not the aid of 
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memory ; it needed not the exercise Of the understanding ; 
it awaited not the slow deliberations of reason ; it flowed 
spontaneously from the fountain of our feelings ; it was m- 
voluiitai’y in our njitiires ; it was a quality of our being, 
innate and coeval with life, whid), though afterwards 
rlierishcd as a passion, was independent of our mental 
powers ; it was earlier tlian all iiitelligonce in our souls ; 
it dis]daycd itself in the earliest inqmlscs of the heart, and 
was an emotion of fondness that returned in smiles of grati- 
tude the aifectionato solicitudes, the tender anxieties, I'ho 
endearing attentions experienced before memory began, but 
which were not less dear for not being remembered. It 
was the .sacrament of nature, in our ]ieai*ts, by wliieh the 
union of the parent arrd child wtis seated and nmden'd per- 
fect in the community of love ; and which, strengthening 
and ripening with life, acquired vigour from the iiudcr- 
standing, and was most lively and active when most 
wanted.” Now, wo put it to any candid r(*ader wh(*tlicr 
the above Birmingham ware might not he vastly improved 
by one sliglit alteration, viz., omitting tlie two first words, 
and reading it as a conundrum. Considered as rhetoric, it 
is evidently fitted “ to make a horse siek but, as a eoimn- 
driim in the La(h/s Maganw^ wc contend that it would 
have great success. 

How it agg]-avatcs the disgust with which these paslt*- 
diainonds are now viewed, to rcineint»cr that tiny weic 
paraded in the presence of Edmund Burke; nay — endite 
poUeri ! — in jealous rivalry of his genuine and prieelcss 
jewels. Irresistibly, one is reminded of tlic dancing efforts 
of Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Williclmina Skeggs, 
against the native grace of the Vicar of Wakefield’s family: 
— “ The ladies of the town strove hard to be equally easy, 
but without .success. They swam, sprawled, lariguislml, 
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and f risked ; but all would not do. The gazers, indeed, 
owned that it was fine ; but neighbour Flamborough ol)- 
served, that IMiss Livy’s feet seemed as pat to the music as 
its echo/’ Of Ooldsniitli it was said, in his epitaph, — Nil 
tetiijii quod non ornavlt : of the Drury Lane rhetorician it 
might bo said witli equal truth, — Nil tetigit quod non fuco 
adulteravit. But avaunt, Birmingham ! let us speak of a 
great man. 

All hail lo Edmund Burke, the supreme writer of his 
cciUmy, the man of tlio largest and finest understanding ! 
Upon that word, u!iidj^rsiand*ng, Ave lay a stress : for oh ! 
ye immortal donkeys, who have written “ about him and 
about him,” witli Avhat an obstinate stuj»idity liavo ye 
brayed away for one third of a century about that which 
ye are pleased to call his ‘‘fancy.” Fancy in your throats, 
y(‘ miserable twaddlers ! as if Edmund Burke were the man 
to play with his lancy, for the jairposii of separable orna- 
ment. Ifti Avas a man of fancy in no other sense than as 
Lord Bacon was so, and .lenmiy Taylor, and as all large 
and discursive thinkers art', and must be : that is to say, the 
fancy Avhich he had in common AAuth all mankind, and very 
lirobably in no eminent degree, in him Avas urged into un- 
usual activity under the necessities of his ea2)acious under- 
standing. llis great and iwciiliar distinction Avas that 
he vicAwd all objijcts of the understanding under more rela- 
tions than other men, and under more complex relations. 
According to the inultijilicity of these relations, a mf*n is 
said to have a large und^-^itanding ; according to their sub- 
tilty, a Jine one: and in an angelic understanding, all things 
would aiipear to be related to all. Now, to apprehend and. 
detect more relations, or to pursue them steadily, is a pro- 
cess absolutely impossible without the intervention of phy- 
sical analogies. To say, tliereibrc, that a man is a great 
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tliinker, or a fine tliinker, is but another exjjression for 
saying that he has a schematizing (or, to use a plainer but 
less accurate expression, a figurative) understanding. In 
that sense, and for tliat purpose, Burke is figurative : but 
understood, as he has been understood by the long-cared 
race of his critics, not as thinking in and by his figures, 
but as deliberately laying thciu on by way of cnainel or 
after-ornament, — not as hirarnaimg, but simply as dre.Si!- 
ing his thouglits in imagery, — so understood, lie is not the 
Burke of reality, but a poor fictitious Burke, modcHed 
after tlic poverty of concfcptiou whicli l,elongs to his eriti( S. 

It is true, however, that in sonuj rarii cases Burke did 
indulge himsidf in a pui*c rhetorician’s use oi' fancy ; con- 
sciously and profusely lavishing las onniments for mere 
purposes of oflbcit. Such a ease occurs for instan<*e in that 
admirable picture of the degradation of Europe, where he 
represents the dilfercnt crowned liciuls as bidding against 
each other at Basle for the favour and countenance of Begi- 
cide. Otlicrs of tJie same kind there are in his over memor- 
able letter on the Duke of Bedford’s attack iqxm him in tin* 
House of Lords : and of tlicse we sliall In'ie <‘ite, dis 
regarding its greater eliancc for being already fiimiliar to 
the reader, upon two considerations ; first, that it has all 
tJie appearance of being finished wntli the most studied 
regard to efiect ; and secondly, fur an interesting aiieedolt 
comieeted with it whicli wc have never seen in j)riut, but. 
for which wc have better authority than could be produeed 
])erliaps for most of those which are. The anecdote i.s, 
that Burke conversing with Dr. Lawreiuie and another 
gentleman on tlic literary value of his own wTilings, de- 
clared that the particular jiassage in the entire range of his 
works which had cost him the most labour, and upon which, 
as tried by a certain canon of his own, his labour seemed 
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to himself to have been the most successful, was the fol- 
lowing : — 

After an introductory paragraph which may be thus 
abridged, — “ The Crown has considered me after long ser- ' 
vice. The Crown has paid the Duke of Bedford by advance. 
He has had a long credit for any service wliich he may 
perform hereafter. He is secure, and long may he be 
secure in his advance, whether he performs any services or 
not. His grants are engrafted on the public law of Europe, 
covered with the awful hoar of innumerable ages. They 
are guarded by the feacred rule of prescription. The learned 
professors of the rigliU of man, however, regard prescrip- 
tion not as a title to bar all other claim, but as a bar 
against the possessor and proprietor. They hold an imme- 
mori(d possession to be no more than an aggravated injus- 
tice.” Then follows the passage in question : — 

“ Such arc fhnr ideas ; such tJveir religion ; and such 
their law. But as to our country and our race, as long as 
the well-compacted structure of our Church and State, the 
sanctuary, the holy of holies of that ancient law", di^fcnded 
by reverence, defended by power, a fortress at once and a 
tem]de {IVmplum in modum arewf*), shall stand inviolate 
on the brow of tlie British Sion ; as long as the British 
monarchy, not more limited than fenced by the orders of 
tlic State, shall, like the proud Keep of Windsor, rising in 
the majesty of proportion, and gii*t with the double belt of 
its kindred and coeval towers, Jis long as this aw'ful struc- 
ture shall oversee and gua- I the subjected laud, so long the 
mounds and dykes of the low fat Bedford level t will have 
nothing to fear from all the pickaxes of aU the levellers of 

* Tacitus of the Tempi’ of Jerusalem. , 

t Bedford level, a rich tract of land so called in Bedfordshire. 
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France. As long as our sovereign lord the king, and his 
faithful subjects the lords and commons of this realm, the 
triple cord which no man can break ; the solemn sworn 
constitutional frank-pledge of this nation ; the firm guaran- 
tees of each other’s being and each other’s rights ; the 
joint and several securities^ each in its place and order for 
every kind and every (piality of property and of dignity, — 
as long as these endure so long the Duke of Bedford is 
safe, and wc are all safe together; the Mgli from the 
blights of envy and the spoliation of rapacity ; the »]ow 
from the iron hand of oppression and the insolent spurn of 
contempt. Amcii I and so be it : and so it will be, 

* Dum (lomus JEnevc Papiloli imniohile saxurn 
Accolot ; iuipcriumquc pater Ronianus Iiabobit.' ” 

This was the sounding passage which Burke alleged as 
the cliof-d^ oeuvre of his rhetoric ; and the argument upon 
which he justified his choice is specious if not convincing. 
He laid it down as a maxim of comp(i.sitioD, that every 
jmssage in a rhetorical pci^brmnncc which was brought 
forward prominently, and relied upon as a ley (to use the 
laiiguiigc of war) in sustaining the main position of the 
writer, ouglit to involve a thought, an image, and a senti- 
ment ; and such a syuthesis he found in the passage which 
wc have quoted. This criticism, over and above the idea- 
sure which it tulways gives to hear a great man’s opinion of 
liimstlf, is valuable as showing that Burke, because iiogli- 
gent of trivial inaccuracies, was not at all the loss anxious 
about the laigcr proprieties and decorums [for this pas- 
sage, confessedly so laboured, has several instancies of sloven- 
liness in trifles] ; and that in the midst of his apparent 
hurry he carried out a jealous vigilance upon what he 
wrote, and the eye of a person practised in artificial effects. 
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An ally of Burke's upon East Indian politics, ought to 
have a few words of notice, not so much for any power that 
no actually had as a rhetorician, but because he is some- 
times reputed such. This was Sir Philip Francis, who, 
under his early disguise of Junius, had such . a success as 
11(3 writer of libels ever will have again. It is our private 
ojiiniou that this success rested upon a great delusion which 
has never been exposed. Tlie general b(*lief is, that Junius 
was read for his eh^gance ; we believe no such thing. The 
lion*^of an angel would not, upon such a theme as personal 
jiolitics, liave upheld the interest attached to Junius, had 
tliere been no other cause in co-operation. Language, after 
all, is a limited instrumimt ; and it must be remembered 
that Junius, by the extreme narrowness of his range, which 
went entirely upon matters of fact and personal interests, 
still further limited the compass of that limited, instrument. 
For it is only in the (jxpression and managcmicnt of general 
ideas, tluit any room arises for conspicuous ch'gaiice. The 
real truth is this : the interest in Junius travelled down- 
wards ; he was read in the lower ranks, because in London 
it s])pedily Ix^camc known that he was read with jicculiar 
interest in tln^ highest. This was already a marvel ; for 
n(;wspap(>r jjatriots, under the signatures of Publicola, Brutus, 
and so foj th, had bccoiiK} a jest and a by-word to the real 
l)raeti(^al statesman ; and any man at hdsure to write for 
so disinterested a purpose as “ Ids country’s good,” was 
]3rcsumed of course ti write in a garret. But here lor 
the first time a prete-iido'^ patriot, a Junius Bnitiis, was 
read even by statesmen, and read with agitation. Is any 
man sinj{)le enough to believe that sucli a contagion could 
extend to cabinet ministers and official persons ovciiadeii 
with public business, on so feeble an excitement as a little 
reputation in the art of constructing sentences with elegance j 
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an elegance which, after all, excluded eloquence and every 
other positive quality of excellence ? That this can have 
been believed, shows the readiness with which men swallow 
inaiTels. The real secret was this : Junius Wfis read with 
the profouiidest interest by members of the cabinet, who 
would not have paid half-a-crown for all the wit and ele- 
gance of this world, simply because it was most evident 
that some traitor was amongst them ; and tliat citluT 
directly by one of themselves, or through sonfe abuse of Ins 
confidence by a servant, the secrets of office were betra»y"ed. 
The circumstances of this breach of -trust are now fully 
known ; and it is readily understood why letters, which 
^Ye^e the channel for those perfidies, should interest the 
ministry of that day in th() deepest degree. The existence 
of such an interest, but not its cause, liad immediately be- 
come known j it descernhid, as might be (‘xpcctcd, amongst 
all classes ; once excited, it seemed to be justified by the 
real merits of the letters ; which merit again, illustrated by 
its effects, appeared a thousand times greater than it was ; 
and, finally, this interest was heightened and sustaiiicd hy 
the mystery Avliich invested the author. How much tliat 
mystery availed in kei*ping alive tlie public: interest in 
Junius, is clear from this fiict, that since the detection of 
Junius as ^ir Pliilip Francis, the Letters haA^e suddenly 
declined in popularity, and arc no longer the saleable article 
which once they were. 

In fact, upon any other princijilc, the continued triumph 
of Junius, and his (?stablishnient as a classical author, is a 
standing enigma. One talent, undoubtedly, he had in a rare 
perfection — tlie talent of sarausm. lie slung like a sooipion. 
But, besides that such a talent has a iiarroAv application, 
an interest of personality cannot be other than fugitive, 
take what direction it may ; and malignity cannot embalm 
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itself in materials that are themselves perishable. Such 
were the materials of Junius. His vaunted eleganc(i was, 
in a great measure, the gift of his subject ; general terse- 
ness, short sentences, and a careful avoiding of all awkward 
construction — these were liis advfintagcs. And from these 
he would have been dislodged by a higher subject, or one 
that would have forced him out into a wider compass of 
thouglit. Rhetorician lie was none, though he has often 
been treated Ks such ; for, without sentiment, without ima- 
gorjr, witliout generalization, how should it be possible for 
rhi'toric to subsist ? . It is an absolute fact, that Junius has 
not one pi iOciplc, aijhorism, or remark of a general nature 
ill his wliolo aruK>iy ; not in a solitary instance did his 
barren understanding ascend to an abstraction or general 
i'K'ji, but lingered for ever in the dust and mbbish of indivi- 
durdity, amongst tlie tangiblf} realities of things and persons. 
Ibmcc, the peculiar absurdity of that hypothesis which dis- 
covered Junius in tJie person of Burke. Tho opposition 
was hero too pointedly ludicrous between Burke, Tvho exalted 
tin; merest p(-rsoiial themes into the dignity of philosophic 
speculations, and Junius, in whose liands the very loftiest 
dwindled into questions of person and party. 

Ijast of tho family of rhetoricians, and in a form of rlic- 
toric as florid as the age could bear, carao Mr. Canning. 
“ Sufticit,” says a Roman author, in una civitate esse 
imum rhetorem.” But, if more were in his age umicces- 
sary, in ours they would have been intolerable. Tlirce or 
four ]\Tr. Cannings w’oul^' have been found a nuisance; 
indeed, tlio ven" admiration which crowned Jus great dis- 
plays, manifested of itself the unsuitablencss of his style to 
the atmosphere of public affairs ; for it was of that kind 
whicli is offered to a young lady rising from a brilliant per- 
formance on the pianoforte. Something, undoubtedly, there 
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was of too Juvenile an air, too gaudy a flutter of plumage, 
in Mr. Canning’s more solemn exhibitions ; but much in- 
dulgence was reasonably extended to a man, who in his 
class was so complete. He was formed for winning a 
favoumble attention by evciy specie s of pc>i)ular fascination ; 
to the eye h*-'. Recommended himself almost as much as 
the Bolingbroke of a century before ; his ’voice, and liia 
management of it, were no less ideasing ; and upon him, 
as upon St. John, the air of a gentleman sat ^vith a native 
grace. Scholarship and literature, as far as they belong to 
the accomplishments of a gentleman, lie ,too brought forward 
in the most graceful manner ; and, above all, there was an 
impression of honour, generosity, and candour, stamped 
upon his maiiiKT, agreeable rather to his original character, 
tlian to the wrench which it had receivc^d from an ambition 
resting too much on mere personal merits. What a pity 
that this gay creature of the elements” had not taken Jiis 
plac(j conteut(Hlly, wlierc nature had assigned it, as one of 
th(' ornamental perfonm^rs of tlic time ! His station was 
with the lilies of the field, w’hieh toil not, neither do they 
s]au. JJ(j should have tlirowm himself upon the admiring 
symi)atliies of the world as the most dazzling i»f rhetorical 
artists, rather than Inive challenged their aiigiy passions in 
a vulgar scuffle for jiower. In that case lie would have 
been alive at this hour ; he would have had a jjcrpctuity 
of that admiration which to him was as the breath ol' his 
nostrils ; and would not, by forcing the character of rheto- 
rician into an incongruous alliance with that of trading 
politician, have run the risk of making both ridiculous. 

In thus running over the modern history of rhetoric, w’e 
have confined ourselves to the literature of England : the 
rhetoric of the Continent would demand a separate notice, 
and chiefly on account of the French pulpit orators. For, 
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Inyiiig them asido, we are not aware of any distinct body 
of rhetoric — properly so called — in modern literature. Four 
contineui.'il languages may be said to have a literature re- 
gularly mounted in all d(*partments, viz., the French, Italian, 
Spanisli, and Gd’nian ; but each of these has stood under 
sepai-atc disadvantage's for the cultivation &f an oraamented 
rhetoric. In France, whatever rhetoric they have (for 
]\Iontaigiic, tliougli lively, is too gu!:.dj>ing for a rhetorician), 
arose in the age of Tiouis xiv. ; since which time, the very 
same development of science aTid public business operated 
there as in England to stifle the rludorieal impulses, and 
all those analogous tendema’es in arts and in manners 
which sn])p(n t it. Gimorally it may be assumed that 
rhetoric will not survive the age of the ceremonious in 
manners and the gorgeous in costume. An nn conscious 
sympathy binds together the various fornis of tluj elaborate 
and the lanciful, under every manifestation. IIciicc it is 
that the national convulsions by wdiieli modern France has 
b('(‘ii shalcen, fjroducc'd orators; Miraboan, Isnard, the Abbd 
Maury, but no rlietorieians. Flujian, Chateaubriand, and 
otlK'i’s, who have writteji the most florid prose that tlio 
modern taste can bear, arc elegant sentimentalists, some- 
times maudlin and semi-poetic, soimdimes even eloquent, 
but never rlieloi ieal. There is no eddying about their own 
thoughts ; no motion of fancy self-sustained from its own 
activities ; no flux and reflux of thought, half meditative, 
half capricions ; but strains of feeling, g(?miinc or not, sup- 
l)orted at every sUq) from the excitement of independent 
external olyeets. 

With respect to the German litcratnrci, the case is very 
peculiar. A chaiiter upon German rhetoric would he in 
the same ludicrous predicament jis Van Troil’s chapter on 
the snakes of Ict'lana, which deliveVs its business in one 
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summary sentence, announcing that snakes in Iceland 
— there arc none. Rhetoric, in fact, or any form of 
ornamented prose, could not possibly arise in a litoni- 
tiire, in which prose itself had no proper existence till 
wdtliin tlicse si'venty years. Lessing was the first Cler- 
man who wTote ])rose "with elegance ; an«l cv('n at this 
day, a decent jjro.se stylo is the rarest of aecoinplishinents 
ill Oermany. We doubt, indeed, wdietlier any (Jennan ha.-f 
written prose w'itli grace, unless he had lived abroad (like 
Jacobi, Avlio composed iiulillenmlly in French and (hTJiiah), 
or had at least cnlfivatcd a very long* aeipiaintance with 
JOnglish and French models. Fred('ri(;k S(-hIegel was 
Jed by his (Minpridanisive knowledge of other lib'ra- 
tures to observe, this singular defect in that of Jiis own 
country. Even he, however, imist have fixed his standaid 
v(a*y low, whcji he coidd j>raise, as olsew liere lie (h»es, the 
style of Kant,. (Certainly in any literature wlier(‘ ge,od 
models of prose existed, Kant wonhl be d(enie<l a nniasler 
of vicious tliclion, so far as n‘gards tlie con.stni{*( ion of' his 
sonteiKjes. lie doixs not, it is true, writi* in tlio liybrid 
ilialect, wdiieh prevaih'cl ii)) to tha' time of enr (*h'(»rge the 
First, Avinni every (d her word was Litin with a (hriiian 
inllexioii ; but he has in j)eire(ii<ai that oblnsrnes,-; wiiieli 
j'enders a, Oennan lash* insensible to all bi'anly in the 
lialancing and structure, of jieriods, and to the art hy wiiieli 
a sncci'ssion of periods nnxliJy each other. Evi'ry ffen'!.:]] 
regards a seiiteiiee in the light of a ]»a<‘kage, and i j ;i( !-o go 
not for th(^ niail-eoacli but for llie waggon, into which his 
]»rivilego is to crowd as much as he. possibly can. Jl.iving 
framed a S(mtein*e, tlierc-fore, he next proceeils to piU'k it, 
which is etjcctcd partly by unwieldy tails and codicils, but 
cliieliy by (‘iiormons jiarcntlictic involutions. All qiiidliica- 
tions, liinilations, exceptions, illustrations, arc stulFed and 
M. — E 
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violently rammed into tlio bowels of tlie principal projjosi- 
tion. That all this cquipajL^e of accessaries is not so 
arranged as to assist its own onlcrly developmcjit, lie more 
occurs to a Gorman as any fault, than tliat in a package oF 
shavvis or of carpets tlie colours and patterns are not fully 
disiilayed. To him it is sullicimit that tliey arc thrre. 
And Mr. Kant, when he has succeeded in packing up a .«eii- 
Jtoiice which covers three close-piinitu octavo fiages, stops 
to draw liis Vm'alli with the air of one who looks back upon 
•sortK' hrii limit and nicriiorious jicrformanee. Uinler these 
disadvantages it niAy he j»rcsiinicd that Gcrin;in liietoiic is 
a nonentity: hut tlieso disadvanlagi's wajiiid not have arisen 
had there tieeii a German bar or aGiTinan senao' with any 
public existence. In the al>sencc of all forensic and sena- 
torial ehapKMiei', no standard of good prose sl\Ie — nny, 
w'hieh is more iniportani, no exanqdc of anibilion directed 
to such mi object- - has bo(*n at any time held up to Hie public 
mind iu Germany ; and tin* pnlpic style has been always 
either rnsli(‘.iliy negligent, or In-Istliiig wdlh ])edmjtjy. 

These disadvantages with rt'gard to jaiblic modi'ls of 
civil eloquence have in jiart allected tlie Italians ; the few 
good ])roso writers of Italy have been liistoriaiis ; and it is 
ohsonahle that no w’ritens exist in the (liqiartmoiit of Avhat 
arc called Mond AW^yosY.s-, a class which, wdth us and the 
French, w'eve the last depositaries of the ihetorii-al faimlty 
wdion dt'piessed to its low'cst k(*y. Two other eircuinsta rices 
maybe iiotic(‘d as ui'-avoiirahlc loan Italian rhetoric: one, 
to wdiiidi wc have adverted before, in the language itself, 
which is too loitering for the agile motion and Ihe to 
ayxurTpo(/>oe of rhetoric ; and the other in the constitution 
of the national mind, wdiieh is not rctlective nor remarkably 
fanciful, the two qualities most indispcnsahle to rhetoric. 
As a proof of the little turn for rellectiou which there is in 
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the Italian mind, we may r(*niind tlio readtT that they liav<! 
no meditative or pliilosopliic poetry,’^ siicli as iliat of our 
Yonnji:, Cowper, 'VVonlswortlj, cK:c. ; a class of po» fiy wliicli 
existed very early indeed in the Eniiilisli literature (c. //., Sir 
T. Davies, Lord liroohe, ITeiiry iVr.), and ^^llicll in 

some shape has ai isen at smne, sta^c* of aliiio.st every Euro- 
pean literature. 

Of the Sl)anish rlietoiie, <1 prinri, we should have 
aii£;nred well ; hut the rhetorio of their lailiat ifi jiai-i times, 
Avhieli is all that we know nf it, is veifsis and iiiiiialnrAl ; 
Avhilsr, oil the other hand, for (‘loipu'uee prnfoiiml and 
heal Licit, nu'asuriuLC it ly those heart stirriie^ prix'laiiial iour. 
issued in all (pi-ulers of S])ain diiriii^Sif l«Slh^-!h the imlional 
:apaeity uinst he, ]>resnmed to he of (la* veiy hi;., lie, -^t onlei. 

AVe ai’e thus tlirowii hack upon l!u‘ i'reiieli ]»ul|)iL oi.ilors 
as the only considerable hotly of model ii ihelorielaus out t)f 
our ONNJi lan;;iia.L;’e. Xo writiM’s are more nuiforuily piai.se(l ; 
mme are more entirely m‘i;leeletl. This is one of those, 
mimerou.s Ijyjiocri.sies so common in mail'-is of lasie, A\lu‘ri‘- 
thc critic, is always ready wilh his i^oiiil woid as the 
rca(li«‘st way of .i;ellii'.i; rid of the ^ulijeei. 'J'o hlamtj nii.i;ht 
he hazardous , for blame demands reasons ; hut jaai.se 
enjoys a ready di-speiiKsalioii irom all reasons ami from ail 
discniniiMtitin. Superstition, Imwever, as it is iimler Avhieli 
the Fieneh rlietorieians hold their repniation, wt' ha\(‘ nt; 
thoii;»lit t»f attemplin,ic any disturbance, to it in so ^li'Oir. 
and incidental a notice, as lhi.s. Jit't critie.s by all nn-ans 
eontimie to invest them with e\'t*ry kind of imaL^inary splen- 
dour. ]\Ieaiitime let ns sui^^est, as a jiidieloiis caution, 

Tlio iH'inrsl apjiioacli lo ielli-itl\c poetry wliltli \vc niirsi-lvcs 
ii'iiKMiibi'r ill Ilali.iii liO’rafiire, lii^s llic wmks of S.ii\at(ir 

hosa (the i^jioat, p!iint(ir)-ywlierc, liowcvur, il absniiies too niut li tho 
character of Batiro. 
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that French rlictoric should be praised with a reference 
only to its own narrow standard j for it would bo a most 
unfortunate tiiiil of its pretensions to brin^ so me ii^re a 
style of ciujiposition into a close comparison with tlie 
i^orgeous opulence of the English rhetonc of the same cen- 
tury. Ibider such a comparison two raj)ital points of 
wealaiess wouhl force tlieinselves upon the J(‘ast observant 
of erities ; first, the de.fcet of siiiliing imagery ; and 
secondly, tlfo slenderm^ss of the thoughts. Tlu; rlietorical 
inhniKU’ is su])pi)rf(;d iu tlui French writers elih'tly by an 
ahiind.uire of o/A- ;'nid / by ihterrogaforif s, ap(}.stro])]ios, 
ami stanliiig ('Xrl imatioiis ; all wliieh are iu'mi' lueelianieal 
ilevi»*es j'or raising the style ; but iu tlu' substanec of the 
eonijK'silioii, apart liom its dress, tluTe is nothing jn-operly 
riietorieal. 'J’iio leading tlioitghts in all pnlpit (‘]o(pienc(! 
Ix'iiig deiived from religion, and in fimt the common inlierit- 
Mnc(* of Iminau natuie, if (hey caum^t be m>vt‘l, fur tliat 
very rea.'on cannot l>o undignilied ; but for the same reason 
tlicy ai'(^ apt to hccome unalieeting and trile unless varied 
and individualized by new infu.dniis oi thought and leelirig. 
The smooth moiiotony of the. leading religit)us topics, as 
managed l)y the French or:i(<ns, receiv<\> under the treat- 
ment of dei' iiiy Taylor at each Uini of tlie. Sv’iiteiiee a new 
tlexure, or vhat juay he called a ,sr])arati; ortirnlalion. 


* AVc inny l.ilo t'e* ttpport unity imlicing x\ha1 it is Hint cousti- 
intfs Hu* ]>( i",iliar .-.lul « i. ivai-U*. i/,iiig riu-mnsiniu-i* in Jiurl ('’s iii.uuut 
ol' (•i»n)|)t)sil n il. li i>, Hiis : iuul<*r his Tif.itiurnt t-M iy Ivutli, b(* 

iL what it may, my tlu-sis of ji si‘iilum-o, tfrotf i in tin* vi r\ act of. 
unfolding it. T.ilo* niii soiiU'nce y(»u jiK ase fo m Dr. .Tnlinsoii, 
suppost*, and it will he, imnnl to contain a thought, go('d or ba l, fully 
prceon(*( ived. A\'ln'n*as in ilnilvc, whatever may l .ivi* been the pro- 
coneeplloii, it rec'ivcs a new ile'erminatinii or iiillexion at every 
clause of tin* sentence. ‘"'Some eollati r.tl adjunct of ll’.e iredii proposi- 
tion, some tempt 1 anient or reutrainl, some oblitj^no glanco at its 
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old tliouglits aro surveyed from novtd stations and under 
various aii«;los ; and a field .absolutedy exliaustcJ tlirovs up 
«?ternally fresh verdure under the fruetifyinp: lava of burn- 
iij^; imagery. Jluman ll/c, for oxiniiple, is short ; hnman 
Jt,ap))iiiess is fndl ; how trite, how obvious a thesis ! Yet 
ill the begiimiiig of the ffoh/ Dt/imf, upon tliat simjdest (»f 
themes liow magnitieeTit a des(i:iiit ! Varialioiis the most 
original ufion a ground the most univ(‘r-a1, and a. si-iise of 
novelty dilfused over truths coeval with liiimau life ' 
Kinaliy, it may be remarked of the imagery in the I'reneli 
rhetoric, that it is tliinly sown, eommohi»laci', delicient. in 
splendour, and above all merely ornaminital : that is to 
say, it does no more than echo and rcjxat what i.s already 
said in the thought which it is lirought to illustrate : wlu'reas 
in Jeremy Taylor and in ]5nrk(‘, it 'vill bi‘ found n.siially to 
extend and am])lify tlie thought, or to fori by it hy some 
indirect argunu'iit of its truth. Thus for instance in the 
passage abo\o «|Uot(‘d from Taylor, upon the ie.M !• Toillly ol 
man to the e(»ntinual mercies of (hul, at first view the 
mind is slaggeml liy the a])])ar(‘nt imposhilnlily that so 
iidiiiib' a reality, and of ,so eoatimial a i\‘enrrejiec, shouhl 
esca])e our not ice ; hut the illu.'-'trat]\ e Image, (ba.wn I niiu 
the. ease of a man standing at the bottom of the ocean, and 
yet insensible to that woild of xvali‘v,s above him, from th(‘ 
uniformity and eipiality of its pn^ssure, tlashes upon ii.s with 
a sense of something ei|uall3’ mar\el1ons in a ea.M* which wr 

rcniotc alliiiilies. ^\ill iiiNajiatb he thnnil to alli ii'l llie ]iii.;:irss ot 
his scMtriicc.s, hko the spray fnnu a wafortill, tn the sv iMliil.iiiDiis 
I’roni tlu: ii'Dii iiii(1<t the bhu ksaiilli's haniim'r llriiLC whitt a viitir 
of J )r. .Iiilnjsoii's (lass sccmiih only to l(»(»k hack upon his lli«»u_L-his, 
Burke looks f'orwaid, aud does in f’aet adv.inec and (han'.r*' his own 
Btution (Mniciirivntly with the ;ul\ancc of the s»-ntcnci‘s. d'hls pr <'u- 
liarity is no donht in soiic degicc due to the liiihit of oxLeinporo 
speaking, hut not to that Only. ^ 
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know to be a physical fact. We arc tJnis reconciled to the 
proposition by the 'same irna^^c which illustrates it. 

In a single nujehMiiical quality of good writing, that is in 
the slruetLirc of their sentences, the French rhetoricians, in 
common with tVem-h writers generally of that age, are 
su])erior to oijrs. Tliis is what in common i)arlance is 
expressi’d (though ijiaeimrately) by the Avord sfylr^ ami is 
the sul)jeet <d‘ the third part of the before us. Dr. 

Wlial(‘ly, however, somewhat disappoints ns his nmde rd’ 
treating it. IJe alleges, imh'ed, Avith some phiii.^ilnlity, 
lliat his subject bofnul him to consider style no 1‘nrthei’ than 
as it AV'us lelated to the jnirpose of persuasion. Jhit besides 
tiiat it is inipo.ssihle to Ireat it Avith elfeel in that jnniilatc'd 
seclicm, cA^en witliiM tin* limits assumed aac an; not able 
to trace any outline of the hiAV or system by whieh Dr. 
AVIiately lias been goA'crmal in the ehoieo of his topics ; AA'e 
find many \eiy acute remarks delivei(‘d, hut all in a. desul- 
tory nay, nliieii leaver the reader no means of judging how 
inueli (»l‘ tlu; ground has been surveyed and liow^ iiiueii 
omilied. AW regiA't also that ho has not addressed liimsell’ 
more s])e('ifieally to Ihe question of Fiiglisii style, a siilijeet 
Avliicli has not yet received the compn'l'eiisive disenssioii 
Avhieli it merits. In tin* age, ofimr great ihetorielans, it is 
remarkalile tliat the Fnglish langu.-ige had Jic\’<‘r been made 
an object of coMseions attention. .No man sccmus Io have 
relleebnl tliat llicrc was a wrong and a riglit in tins elioice 
of Words, in tlic clmit ,• of }ih rases, in tin; mcclianisin of sen- 
tences, or even in tlie g» ’inmar. jMen Avrotc eloquently he- 
eanse tiny Avrob' feelingly ; tliey Avrote idiomatically, beennse 
they Avrote natmally and Avuthont afleetation ; hut d’a false 
or iie(‘phalons structure of sentence, if a harhaious idiom or 
an exotie Avord happened to present ^itself, no Avriter (»f the 
seventeenth century seems to have had any such scrupulous 
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sense of tlic dignity hclonging to his own Ian, gunge as 
should make it a duty to reject it or wortli l:is while to 
remodel a line. Tlie fact is that ^(*rhal criticism liad ni't 
as yet hceii very exte]isively ai)i)lied even to tlio (jlassical 
languages ; tln» Scaligers, Casauhon, and h^alinasius, were 
iiiucli' more critics on things than erilics^ ])liili)lMgicjilly. 
Howc'ver, even in that age the French writers A\(Me nion* 
atten1i\(; to the culli\ation of Iheir mother longnt'- than 
any other lu'oplo. It is jusily remarlu'd hy ft^'lilced, lliat 
tlio most worthless writers amongst tiic Frein h as lo maiti'r 
generally take j'ains with their diction*; or jicrhaps it is 
more, true to say, that W'ith equal pains in their language it 
is more easy to WTite. well than m (»n(‘ of gre.ittM* eoinj>ass. 
It Ls also true that th(‘ Fnaicli aie imic'bted fur their gi cater 
])iu'ity fiom forc'ign idioms, to their much nioi(‘ limited 
a(;quaintane(} w'ith foreign literature. )Still wdth e^ely 
deduction from tlio ineiil. the fa‘-t is as wo In^e said : and 
it is api>arent not only by inniimmMble cNidiaiees in tlie 
comnlv, bnt by tlio su])e]ioii<y of all llu'ir nh.-trfri aii\ili 
aries in the art of wiillni;. AVe Fueii.-di i\eii at this flay 
havi' ]j() learnefl gieminar of oiir language ; nay, Wf lii\e 
allowed tlie blumlering ailf’uq.t in that (le^iartmenl cd* ;m 
iiiibeeile .straiigfT (Limllev l\[iuiay) to siqumeile the leanm! 
(hoW(‘\er iiiiperfef t ) AVfnks of <air «»wii AViillis, J,(Owth, cVe. . 
we have also no sullicient dieliouarv : and wi‘ lane no work 
at all, sidlieif'nt fir insiillieicnt, on llu‘ jihrases juid ifli«m,Mtie 
niceties f)f onr language, ef»rresponding to the woiks fif 
A"angf‘las ami otheis for the Frf'neli. 

Flenec an anomaly, not found jicrhaps in an} Jileiatnre 
bnt ours, that tlu; nmst ('niinent Fj'gliNli wrilirs (hi not 
write, their iimtlier longue witlmnt CiJidiinial vifilatifuis of 
])ropriety. AVith the siughi exee]itifiii of A'/illiam AWml.''- 
wurth, w’ho has paid an lifujourahlc attention to the juirity 
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iind accuracy of hia En^lisli, wc believe that there is not 
one cfdcbrated aullior of this day who has written two pages 
consecutively, without some ilugraiit impropriety ii the 
graiuniar (such us tlu' eternal eoufiisioii of tlio preterite with 
the ])ast i)artieiple, confiisioii of verbs transitive with iiitran- 
sitiv(‘, c'te.), or some violation more or less ol’ the vcniacidar 
idiom. Jf this last sort of blminsli dotjs not occur so fn'- 
(pieiil ly in modern books, the rc'aso;: is that since Dr. 
Johnson’s tifno the fre.slmess of the idioir.jiic stylo has 
betMi too frefiuently abandoned for tlui lifeless mechanism 
of a style purely Ix^okisli and arlilieial. 

The practical jiid‘4'm(‘nls oJ‘ Dr. WTiatcly are sucli as will 
seldom b(' disputed. i>r. Johnson for Ids triads and Ids 
anllilielic balances, lu’ taves more than once will) a plethoric 
and tauto|o.i;ie tymiiany of S(*nt(‘nce ; and in the following 
passage witii a very ha]>py illustration : “ Sentences widch 
might have been expres.^ed as simple ones unj expanded 
into com])lt‘X ones by tJie addiilon of clauses whieh add 
little or Jiotldng to the sense; and which Jiave been com- 
par(‘d to llie false luuidle.'. and ki‘y-holes with wldcli fund- 
ture is dccorat'-d, that serve no oilier purposl^ tlain to 
corn ‘pond to tJn rcol c/c.s-. jMueh of Dr. Johnson’s v*Tit- 
iiig is chargeable s.iili this fault.” 

We recollect a lililo biographic sketch of ])r. Johnson, 
published imiiicdiati'ly after his d(‘alh, in W'hich, amongst 
other instances of ih sperato tautology, the author ((notes the 
well-known lines JVom liie JJoet(»r’s imitation of Juvenal — 

“Li t dbscrvali' n, with c^tonhivc view, 

Survey iiKiiikiiul from Cldmi to Peru 

and eolittmds with some reason that this is saying in 
etfect, — Let obiycrcai'um vnfh extensive oOservfflion observe 
Duwkind exlrnsively^ CeiTainly Dr. Johnson was the 
most faulty writer in this kind of inanity that ever has 
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jilaycd tricks witli language.* On the other hand, IJurki- 
was the least so ; and we are petvitied to find Ijiai dt'serihed 
by J-)r. AVJiat<‘ly as a writer “ (jiii variare enpit rem j)rcjdi- 
gialitcr unain,” and as on that aeeoiint otfensivc to good 
taste. The iindeistanding of Burke was even iiiorhidly 
iiiijhMtient of tautology; progress and niotion, e\ eilasliiig 
motion, was a in(‘n; necessity of his intellect. \Ve will 
vt’iitnrc to oiler a king's ransoin for one nnetp.iivocal east* 
of tautology from the whole circle of Jhirlfes writings. 
The prhiclplum. wdlaccrtiif^ilittnf^ iiinni wliidi Leilnfitz 
allirmed the iin])(issibility of finding afty two ItMves of a 
tree tlint sJinnld be im ro diiidica tes of eacfi other, in what 
WT might call the of th(‘ir iialiiial markings, may 

he applied to Burke as safely as to iiaiiiie ; jKt two prr>- 
pobitiuns, w(i are salislied, can l)c f)niid in A/z/z, wliieJi 
do not contain a larger vaiiety Lliaii is !(‘ipiisite ti; their 
sliaii) discrimination. 

SjK'aking of the advantages for energy and effee^ in tlnj 
license of arrangemejit ojicij to th(’ ancieni ianguagfs, esj/i'-* 
eially to llu‘ Latin, Dr. Whab-ly eiles the Ibllnwlng s( ntenee 
from tlie opening of the Ith of (y (?iiitius : — Dariu'i 

hi nil i\(\rcihU yzzZ, tniijfipJtaidtA tftffth, 

(h'ltiioi j/fon’j vurnt SdO/i/Jtis 'mietxtl yzz'O Z/zzzz?, — yy;- 
Zzirv/, (jinc pro)7i' atjiiiinihiii; roj,*pf^ jdhi 

•y- follow iiio illiislrntion, howt'ver. Inou J .lolno-oii s r iliiijiii- 
on Pn<»r’s is f'arfi«»riia h:i|»|)y one. “lleli.i l infii-f*!! ii i(- 

nmcli know I. ;lgo and nnicli tliouirlil , liad olti ii yizykV/irr.Z it fo ^^zz/zv, 
f/zV/Tz/’/nz/ il willi .-z/z/z //zAzzzCj and stmiclinic.'; lu ujln't \x lo suft/.t/titt/; 
lie jK'K cived ill it many i-v cllenees, and ilid imt Tmi »♦ 

w.inU'd that, wilhont, wliieh all olhfir aic of .small .i\all, tin- powt'r 
of cnf/nf/liiff oih utlon and tilhtr'uitf cin'iositji." jiails niaiL.d in 

ilalics arc tlio*.^ to Avliich J>r, W liattdy woiiM ol;|rt ( as tanfologic 
Yet tills ol)}i‘<-lion L'lni hardly hn .sustairH'd ; tin; iil/ as arc all HuOi- 
cicntly discriniinatczl ; ll’/? fault is, that they arc applied to no real 
corresponding dilfcicnccs in Prior. 
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inania, et ingenli soUtiidiiie vasta fugiehat “ The effeet,” 
says he, “ of the concluding verb, placed where it is, is 
most striking.”* The scntc*nce is far enough from a (rood 
one ; but, confining ourselves to the sort of merit for wliich 
it is hero cited as a merit peculiar to the Latin, Ave must 
say that the very same position of the verb, Avith a finer 
ettect, is attainable, and in fact often attained in Englisli 
sentences ; see, for instance, the passage in llieliard’s 
opening soliloquy — Now is the winter of v'^r discontent 
— ^^nd ending. In ilbe d<ep bosom of the ocean buried. Sec 
also another at thv beginning of Hookers Ecclesiastical 
Polity on the, thfinklessness of the labour eini)lo\ed upon 
\\\e^ foundations of truth, which, says he, like those of 
buildings, arc in the bosom of the earth concealed.” 1’he 
fact is, that the common eases of iiiA’ersion, such as tlui sus- 
pension of the verb to the end, and the anlicijjation of the 
objective case at the beginning, are not suliieient illustra- 
tions of the Latin structure. All this can be done as aa cII 
!)y the English. It is not mere i)()Aver of inA'(Tsion, but of 
self-intrieation, and of self-dislocation, Avhich mark Iho ex- 
tremity of the artificial structure ; that poAAcr by AA'hich a 
spcpience of Avords, that naturally is directly cojisccutive, 
commences, intermits, and reapjM'ars at a. r(*mof(‘ j)art of the 
sentence, like Avhat is called drak<',-stone on the surface of 
a river. In this poAver the Greek is almost as much below 
the Liitin as all modern languages ; and in this, ailded to 
its elliptic brevity of connexion and transition, and to its 
AATalth in abstractions, “ the, long-tailed Avoi ds in osity and 
atinnf lie the iicculiar capacities of the Latin for rhetoric. 

* Wc wish tli.'it in so critic.d a notico of an cfl('f,t (ItM-ivcrl IVfun 
the fortuinite position of a single word, Dr. Wliatcly liad not hliocked 
our cars by this hideoas collision of a double^" isf — “ >vlicrc it is, is." 
Dreadful I 
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Dr. Whately lays it down as a maxim in rhetoric, that 
“ elaborate stateliness is always to be regarded as a worse fault 
than the slovenliness and languor wliich accompany a very 
loose style.” But surely this is a rash position : stateli- 
ness the most elaborate, in an absolute sense, is no fault at 
all ; though it may happen to be so iu relation to a given 
subject, or to any subject under given eircumstances. 
“ Belshazzar the king made a great feast for a thousand of 
his lords.” Beading these words, w’ho w'ould^not be justly 
offende<l in point of taste, had his feast been eharaettn\K(‘d 
by elegant simplieity 1 Again, at a coronation, what can 
be more disidcasing to a philosophic taste than a jjrctended 
cliastiiy of ornament, at war with the very purposes of a 
solemnity essentially magniticent f An iml)eeile friend of 
ours, in 1825, brought us a sovereign of a new coinage^ 
“Which,” saidhe, “I adinite, because it is so elegantly simple.” 
This, he llattered himself, was thinlving like a man of tast(‘. 
But mark how wo sent him to the right about : “ .And t/iaty 
"weak-minded friend, is exactly the thijig \yhieh a coin oughf 
not to be : tlje duty of a golden coin is to bo as florid as it 
can, rich with Oorinthian ornaments, atul as gorgeous as a 
]ieaeoek’s tail.” So of rhetoric, imagine that you read these 
words of iiitrodiiotiou, on a S(t Tullius Cicero 

returned thavles to Oer'sar on behalf of Marcus Marctliusf 
"W'hat sort of a spceeli is reasonably 1o bo CApoetod ? Tin' 
whole j)urposo being a festal and ceremonial oiu', thank',- 
giving its solo lairileii first and last, what else than the 
most “ elaborate stateliness ?” Tf it W'ore not stab*!}", and 
to the vcjy verge of the pompous, Mr. Wolf would have had 
o)ie argument more tlinn he had, and a bettor than any he 
has produced, for suspecting the authenticity of that thrice 
famous oration. 

In the coiu’se of his dissertation on style, Dr. Whately 
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veiy needlessly enters upon the thorny question of the 
dity, or chartictcristic dilFercnce, of poetry as distinguished 
from prose.* We could mucli have wished that he had for- 
borne to meddle with a quastio vexata of this nature, both be- 
cause ill so incidental and cursory a discussion it could not 
receive a prope r investigation, and because Dr. Wliately is 
aj)parently not familiar with much of what has been written 
on that subject. On a matter so slig]»tly diseuss(;d, we 
siiall not troilble ouisclvcs to enter farther, than to express 
our astoiiishniont that a logicifiu like Dr. Whately sliould 
have alloived himscif to deliver so nugatory an arguniont as 
this wliieh iVillows : — “ Any (‘imposition in verse (find noite 
thfit is not), is always cjillcd, whether good or bad, a poem, 
by fill W'lio Jiavo no fav'oiirite hypothesis to maintain.” And 
^he inference manifestly is, that it is rightly so ealled. Now', 
if a man has taken up any fixed .opinion on the subject, no 
matter W’li(‘thcr wrong or right, and has reasons to give for 
his opinion, thi» man comes under the description of those*, 
wlio liave a favourite hypothesis to maintain. It follow’s, 
tlicrcfure, that the only class of iicople whom Dr. Whately 


* *‘As dhtinriuislnul from prose:" Horn ia one of llie many instanci's 
in whicli a falsa answer is ]m‘parctl hofuroliand, liy falsely bIj. spiny 
llic qiieslion. Tlic accessary carenmstanoo, ns “ (fistinffotalicd from 
prose," alrciuly j)ie)tares a fal.sn ans\^nr by tlnj very teinis of tlu; pro- 
blem Poetry f lx; (listiiiyui,sli<‘il fn»in jnMfse witliont iircsnp- 

posiiig the whole tpieslinn at* issue. Those who deny tliat metre is 
the ( haracteristie dislinctinii of poetry, deny, by iin plication, tlnit 
prose con be truly opposed to p^try. jSome have imagined that the 
proper opposition ^\as betwt'tm ,^.oetry and Boi(mce; but sny)i)ose that 
this is an imporCeet opjxisilloii, and suppose even that tbi'rc is no 
adequate o))position, or counterpole, this is no more than happens in 
many other eases. One of two poles is often without a name, 
i-vcii where the idea is fully assignable in analysis, lint at all events 
the exprossi«)n, .'is “ distingi'ishcd from prosp,” is a subtle instance of 
a j^etitlo princqnL 
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will allow as unbiassed judges on this question — a question 
not of fact, but of opinion — arc those who hav(‘, and who 
])rofess to have, no o])inion at all upon the subject; 
having one, Ijave no reasons for it. Jlnt, apart from this 
contradiction, how is it jiossiblc that Dr. Whately should, 
in case, plead a popular usage of sj.eech as of any* 
weight in a philosophic argument ? Still more, how is it 
possible in this case, where the accuracy of the 2if>]>nlar 
usage is the very thing in debate, so that, if pleaded at all, 
It must be plead(*d as its own jiistitication ? ' Alms-gi\ing, 
and notbing but alms-giving, is univefsally called charilf/, 
and mistaken for the charity of the K^criptun s, by all wiio 
have no lavonrite bypotliesis to maintain ; i.c., by all tin* 
inconsiderate. But Dr. Wlialely will hardly draw any 
argument from this usage in (hdence of that ijojailar notion. 

In speaking thus treely of iwticular passages in Dr. 
Whatcly’s book, we arc so far from meaning any disre^Jlect 
to him, that, on tlic contrary, if we had not ]>ee7i iinjiresscd 
with the very highest respect for his talents, by thci acute- 
ness and originality whieh ilhiminato eveay ])ait of his book, 
wo could not have allowed our.Nelvcs to sjund as iniiclj lime 
ui)on the whole, as avo ha\e in faet sjH'ntiij.on single pnra- 
gi’aphs. Tn reality, there is not a seetion of his Avork wliieh 
has nut fiuiiishe<l us aaIIIi cKTusioii for some [irofifal le 
speculations; and Ave are, in eonwapieiice, most anxious to 
sec his Ze///c, A\hich treats a subjeed so nineli mon* inij.'a- 
tarit than Rhdonc^ and so obstinab’ly niisr(‘ 2 )reseMed, that 
it Avould delight us much to anticipate a ladieal exjMisun* 
of the eirors on this subject, taken iq> from the days of 
Lord Bat on. It has not fallen in our Avay t(» quote miii h 
front Dr. AVhalely tolUhvi vrrhis; our ajKdogy for Avhich 

will be found in the broken and discontinuous method nf 
» 

treatment by short sections and itaragraplis, Avhieh a suIh 
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jiidt of this nature lias necessarily imposed upon him. Had 
it coincided with our purpose to go more into detail, wo 
could liave deliglitcd our readers with some brilliant cx- 
;tni]>lcs of ]>]iilosopliical i)enetration, apjdied to questions 
iutcrestiijg from their importance or difficulty, with the 
hajjjjiest ed'ect./ As it is, we shall content ourselves with 
.saying, that in any clcmentaiy work it lias not been our 
loitiinc to witness a ran'r combiiiatiim 'if analytical acute- 
ness witJi severity of judgment ; and when we add that 
these qualities are recommended by a scl>olai*-likc elegance, 
of manner, we siqqWe it hardly necessary to add, that Dr. 
Wliately’.s is incoijq)ara])ly tin; be.st book of its cla.ss, since 
(Jam I hell’s PhUoiiopht/ of Ithdoric. 

INon:. — In ^\li{il is s.nid :il the* bogliiiiing of this paper oflhc true 
weaning of the EiiiliynuMue, as doteriniiuMt by Facciol.iti, wo iimsl be 
niuJeiblooil w’illi an excln.sivf reference to rhetoric. In logic the old 
aeceptatiou ciuiiiot be disturbed.] 
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That Avliirli st'ttlcs on Ibo mrmnr}^ of a great 

iiiiiii, Ti]joii a double motive, t*) be vi^^ilautly siis- 

tiiiiied by lii.s eouiitryoiru : first, out of j^u’atitudo to him 
as one coluiiin of llie national .j-randiair ; scoiidi}", with a 
|)raetieal jnnposo of tiai)siniltiiii»* inuiJii)aire(l to ]K)sterUy 
tlie benelil of eimobliiitc models. slandards of excel- 

loiiee are anion*' tiie liajipiest disfinetions jjy wliieli the 
ined(‘ni a^i'es of the world have an aihaid.eji'o over earlier, 
and w(' arc all inter<‘.sted, by duly as well a'* i>oliry, in jire- 
serving' them ijiviolate. T«> the benelil <<f (his piiiieii>l(‘ 
none ainon^'sl the ‘^reat men of Eni^laud is betler entitled 
than IMilton, uhetlier as lespecfs liis transeemleiit merit, or 
the harshness with which his ni-anorv has been treated. 

John jMillou was bom in London on the Jth day ijf 
])occm]»er 1008. Jlis father, in early life, had sutl'cred for 
conscieneo’ sake, having been disinherited upon his abjuring 
the roj)ish faith, lie pnrsne<l tlie laborious in*ofes.si« m of a 
scrivener, and Jiaving j’cali/.od an ami)le fortune retiivd into 
the country t(^ ‘‘ujoy it. Educated at Oxford, he ga\(‘ his 
son Iho best education that the age afforded. At lirst, 
young Milton had the hpijcfit of a i»rivat(i tutor : from him 
ho was removed to St. Paul's School ; next lie proceeded to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge ; and finally, after several 
years’ preparation bj extensive reading, ho pursued a 
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course of continental travel. It is to be obseived, that his 
tutor, Tlioinas Young, was a Puritan, and there is reason 
to lielievo that Puritan politics prevailed among the fellows 
of his college. This must not *bc forgotten in speculating 
on IMilton’s public life, ami his inexorable hostility to the 
established go’Trnmeut in Church and State ; for it will 
thus aj)j)ear probable, that he was at no time withdrawn 
from the influence of Puritan connexions. 

In 1 ()o2, Jiaving talccn the degree of , Milton finally 
qri'itted the University, le.aving behind him a very brilliant 
reputation, and a general good-will in his own college. His 
father had now n^tired from London, and lived upon his 
own estate at Horton, in Buckinghamshire. In this rural 
solitmlf*, iMiltoii passed the next five years, resorting to 
London only at rare intervals, for the purchase of books or 
music. His time was cliietly oceupied with tlio study of 
Creek and Koman, and no doubt also of Italian literature. 
But that ho was not negligent of coinpf)siti()n, and that he 
a]:)pli(‘(l hiirjself with great zeal to the culture of his native 
literature, we ])av(} a s])leridid record in his “ Comiis,” 
wiiich, upon the strongest presumptions, is ascribed to tliis 
j)(‘riod of his life. In the same m'ighbourhood, and witliin 
tile same five yc^ars, it is bidievcd that he produced also tlie 
“Arcadi’s” and the “ Lycidas,” together with “L’ Allegro” 
and “ 11 Peiiseroso.” 

In IHiltoii’s mother died, and in the following 

year In; eoiiiiiienced bis travels. The state of Eurojie con- 
fiued Ids choice of ground to France and Italy. The former 
(•xcited in him but little interest. After a sliort stay at 
i’aris he piirsm'd the direct route to Nie(*, wlicic be em- 
barked for Ceiioa, and thence iiroceeded to Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, and Naple.s. He originally meant to extend his 
tour to Sicily and Gieccc; but the news of the first Scutch 
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Wi'.r liaviii" HOW mu'ljod liiiii, agitated, his Jiiiiid with too 
muoh iJiitriotic to allow of his oiiil avhin^ on a 

scJicinc of suoh unowtaiii duration. Yot his lionioward 
inovenuMits wore not loinarkahlo for cxjiodil ion. Ilo had 
ahrady SfMMit two inontlis in Florcm o and as many in liomc, 
l)nt lie ile\o1(-d the sanie !^]iaee of lime to of lliem on 
]iis return. From fdorenei* lie proceeded to Lu(u*ii, and 
thenei', hy Hohv^iia and Ferrara, to A^'enh-e, where he 
remained one monlli, and then inir.sued his lioiTiew'ard route 
throiigli A\;rona, Milan, and Ch.ne\a. * 

Sir Heiiiy AVotton had recommended as th(‘ ride of his 
conduct a. eelehraled Italian jiroverh, ineiilealin^ th(' judicy 
of reser\e and dissimulalion. /.nd so far did this old fox 
carry his relinemmits of eunniii<!f that even the dissiniiilatioii 
was to he dissemhled, J junairrl stnUi tlu* 1houi;hts being 
under the closest re.straint, iie\ ertliele.ss U vi.^o tu'ioh'o^ tlie 
eountenance was to bo ojieii as the day. From a. piaetised 
diplomatist this advice was ciiaracteiistic ; but it did not 
suit the frankness of JMiltuifs manners, nor the nobleness of 
his mind. He has liimself stateil to us bis own ride of 
vondiiei, wdiii h was to nune no (piehlions of controversy, 
yet not to evade- them wlMm jire.ssed upon him by others. 
TTpoii this principle he aeU'd, not w ithout some olfeuet^ to 
his associate's, nor wholly Avith()ut dangei- to himself. Jkit 
the ollence, doubtless, wms bleiuh'd v/ith respect ; the dan- 
ger was passed ; and be returned holm' w'ilh all his 
poses fidtilled. lie had (‘onA'er.'>ed with Galileo ; he had 
S(‘cn whatever was most iiitere.sting in tlio monnmeiits of 
Itonian gramh'iir or the Iriiiinphs of Jtalian art ; and he 
could report with truth, that in sjjite of his religion, every- 
where undissemiilcd, he had been hoiiounHl liy the attentions 
of tJie great ami by the comidimciits of the learned. 

After fifteen iiiontfis of absence, Milton found liimself 

XI. — F 
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a"ain in Ijonrlon at a crisis of unusual interest. Tlie king 
was on tlic evo of liis second expedition against tlic Sr;otch; 
and we may suiii)Osc Milton to Lave been watchin:r the 
course of events witli profound anxiety, not witliout sonic 
anticipation of the ])atriotio labour wliich awaited him. Mean- 
time lie occupied himself with tlic education of his sister’s 
two sous ; an(f soon after, by way of obtaining an honour- 
able maintenance, increased the number of liis pupils. 

Dr. Johnsbn, himself at one period of JIl^ life a school- 
mastm*, on this occasion indulges in a sneer and a false 
charge too injurious' to be neglected. “ Let not our veiuTa- 
tion for Milton,” says he, “ f irbid us to look with some degree 
of nierriiiH'nt ou gn'at iwomises and small performance*: on the 
man who hast (ms home b(‘caus(^ liis countrymen are conbmd- 
ing for th(‘ir liberty ; and when he roaches the scene of 
action, vapours away his patnoti.sm in a ])rivate boarding- 
school.” It is jiot true that Milton had made ‘‘great pro- 
mises,” or any promise's at all. ]»nt if he had made the 
greatc'st, his t'xi'rtions for the next sixt('('n years nobly 
redi'cmed them. In what way did Dr. Johnson expect 
that his iiatriotisin should bo expresst'd ? As a soldier? 
Milton has liims(df urged his bodily weakiu'ss and intc'Ilcc- 
tnal stn'ugth, as reasons for following a lira' of duty t(*n 
thousand limes nobhn*. Was he intiin'in^d in his choice 
by f(’ar of military dangers or liardsliips ? Far from it: 
“ For I did not,” he says, “ shun those evils without 
engaging to r(']idcr t > my felloAV-eitizcms service's much 
moi*(i us(*ful, and atb'ndcd with no less of dange'r.” What 
services were tlms(j ? We will state Ihcm in his own 
words, anticipated from an after period. “ Wlien I ob- 
served that there are in all three modes of lil)erty — first, 
ecc.lesiaslical liberty ; secondly, civil liberty ; thirdly, 
domestic : having juyseJf already treated of the first, and 
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noticing thnt tlio magistrate was taking stops in behalf of 
the soeond, I conohulod that the third, tliat is to .s;iy, domos- 
tif, or honsrhnld liberty, remained to me as my ]»eculiar 
prnvinee. And whereas this again i'* eai)ab]e of a Ihree- 
fold subdivision, accordingly as it regards the interests of 
conjugal lib* in the first jdace, m* those of e^liieation in the 
second, or finally tlie freedom of sjMVch, and tlie right of 
giving full jaiblication to sound opinions, — T took it upon 
myself to defend all three, ihc first, l.»y mj^ ^^^octrine and 
r)isciplin(‘ of Divorce the second, by my Tractate n^on 
Education ; the third, b}’- my ‘ Arcopagitica.’ ” 

111 1011, be eoiiducted bis defeiicc of ecclesiastical liberty 
in a si'i'ii's of attacks ui)oii Fijnseopacy. TIk'sc* are written 
in a sidrit of ram'orons liostility, for which we, find no sntii- 
eient a]H)lf)gv in IMilloii’s too exclusive converse with a 
faction of hislio])-liaters, or ev('n in the allcgi'd low cojidition 
of tlie ('piseopal bench at that i^articnlar era.''’ 

At Wliilsuiitide, in the year 10 Id, liaving reached his 
odth year, ]\Iiltoii married ]\raiy Powcl, ta y<)iing lady of 


It \v;j>< 1i.‘i(l poli^’v in Iciglt* 1o nrgo n( tli.it time the intellednal 
(lefii'ii'Tieics (inic nr I'.ilse) «'r the imio idmil hishfij)**, liccaiisi.* this 
ililcMiina inst.-nillv aroM* -Thrs** jh'isoimI ih firicricic.s in the lii.slii»]is 
liiid, or had iinf, eansrd tin* ]ncMii!iii'.c e«-rlosi.istiral grif'A'.-meos. If 
they had m)ff then it was fonfessrilb iinpoi linenee to nolico them at 
all. On iho othi'r liaml, ii’ lln \ //m/, (lien in w liatsiH-ver propoitlon 
thoy AX IT'’ Ti’<;]i()nsil»l(> for the alleeod i:iii*>ani‘c-s <■onlM•(•(e^l wiih ilie 
t'luireh, in that pioporlion lliey exoneintod the iustitnlion of I'h'iS' 
eopaev from any .share in prodiicin!^ tliose ^:ri«’vanreK. Snoli lth'x auees 
eoiihl not I'o ( h;n'' 4 o;il'le n]ion tin* porsnnal insnfri«‘ioin y of ilie indi" 
\ iiliial hisliop, ;ind M‘l at the .same time Ki p.iratrly iliareoable. upon 
tin* original vici' of I'ljilsoop.iry. 

f “ Mara PfnrrJ — We have seen in the hands of young Ifidies a 
ronianee hearing this title, wliieli (wdiethnr meant or not to injure 
l^Iillon) nimst do so if apjdled -to llie real facts of the case. Novels 
professedly Iiistorical may, in sonic rare instiiiices, have illuminated 
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good extraction, in the county of Oxford. One mouth after 
he allowed his wih' to visit her family. Tliis permis.iiou, in 

and vi\ifi(;(l history; nmrli oflonor lln'v liavc porpluxcd it ; uijd like 
the famous liaresa of J\liss Sophia Jjee, some Hovouly ye-ars hack, 
starling from the basis of u iiiairiag** between our Knglish Duke of 
Norfolk and the Se«)tlish t^ueeii AI.iij, have ult<‘rly falsified both lb'- 
facts and the iraailions of the rase. Ihit when ap]»lied to tluj facts 
or the tiaditions of Iliography, such roui.i .^ic fictions have a far more 
calumnious tendency. Kvery step which is m.idf tow aids the white- 
waishing of lluV fiivobuis and unprincipled Mary i\>\vcl is a step 
towvards the impeachment of Milton; arul imjieaehment in* a case 
W’liieh, if any within the n eoids of human c.\peri(in«'e, dn-w' foitli and 
emblazoned IMilton’s benign spirit of forgivt-ness, and bis magnani- 
inoiis forbearance wlum a trinmpb was oJlcred aloiiie to Irs pailisaii- 
hbip as a polilit ian, and to bis insulted rights as abusbaiid. L(»ok back, 
reader, for a few lines, and fix your attention upon the ])arlicular date 
of Milton’s mariia^e. 'J’here is something very ,sij:uilieant and im- 
portant in ihut It was eelelnal(Mh as you sc(‘, at Vfhitsnntide in 
the ,>oar Kll.j. Now, as Vriiilsuiilide is a movable festi\al, and de- 
pendent upon Easier, k is dillienlt to guess on wbat d.iy it would fall 
in that year. Hnt at the \erv earliest, Whitsuntide would fall in 
May, and at the lal('st, within the month of . lime. Now' in that very 
•June WMS fought ami won b\ the J\iilianieiil foiees nmitu- F.drlax the 
deeisi\e battle of Nas, l,y in Neitbamptoiishire M’hat battle ])ros- 
trated the ]>aity to which the Towels belonged, and laisial to the 
BU])rrmo administration of jniblic alfaii's the ])arty of Milton, and 
eventually Milton himself. It is true that a lingering icsislaiice to 
the Taillameut w'as kept up in gaiiisuiied and foitiiied towns throngli- 
ont the nine months succeeding to Nasfdiy. Hut about Lady day 
[March ‘251 following year, lOlf, the \ciy last act of hostility 

took jdace, viz., an extcnsi\c cavalry action at Sluw-in-the -M^dds, a 
town of (Jlom eMtMsIiirc. Sir ,Iacob Astley, who commanded for the 
king, was totally defeated , and the pro.str.ilion of the lloyalists W'as 
on that day finally scaled. Now' it w'as .some months after Nasehj^ 
that Milton, without reserve, torgave hi.s erring wife, and reinstated 
her at the head ofliis family, tsoiiu: private calamity must have coii- 
cuiTod about this time with their political overthiow t(» overwlndni 
th<‘ Towels. For a fcason they w'»,'re ruined. Ihil Milton, forgetting 
all injuricB, received the entire family into hi.s oavii house. So much 
for the real historic Mary Powel as compsired with the Mary Tow'el 
of romance. 
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.somowlmt pingnlar, tho lady abused ; for vdien sum- 
iiionod back to her home she refused to return. Upon llda 
■ provocation, Milton set liiiiiself seriously to consider the 
extent of the obli^^ations imposed by tho nu])tial vow • mid 
soon .‘ame to tli*' conclusion, that in pcn'nt of eonM'ieiice it 
was not h'ss dissoluble for hopeless ineoinpiltibiUty of tem- 
per than fnr jxjsilive adultery ; and that human laws, in so 
far as they cppposed this jirineiple, called fo^ reformation. 
Tlu'se, views he laid befon* the public, in his ‘‘ Doctrino 
.and Diseiiaim* of DiviWt'e.'’ In treating this fpieslion he. 
had reli<‘d enliiely upon the f<n‘ee of argument, nut aware 
that he had thi‘ t'tnintmianei; of aii}^ great authorities ; but 
linding soon afterwards that some of the cai ly reforim rs, 
liiK'i'r and P. Martyr, had taken the saiiui view as himself, 
lie drew iq) an account of their eoiiinicids on this subject. 

Tlimce aros<! the .M'coud of lii.s tiaets on .l)ivon'i‘. Meau- 

« 

time, as it nwis (M-lain that many would abide; by what 
they suj)])osed to bt‘ llu; po.^iti\e language of S('ii]dnro, in 
o])positioii te) all aulhoiity v. hai.M'c\er, he tlioiight it ad- 
visahJe to wiito a tlilrd tiact on tlie pioper inti'rpretation 
of the chief jiassage.s in iSeripturc wlihli refer to this point. 
A fourth trael, ])y way of answer to the ditfereiit ’writers 
vho had o]>i)(»,-ed his opinions, tenniiiated tin; seric's. 

Meantime the lady, whose ra.di combnd had provoked 
her hiLsbaiu! into these .speculations, saw reason to n'pmit 
of her iiidi.'ieredioii ; and lindingthat IMiltoii hehl he’’ (k.-siT- 
lion to have, cancelled all claims npe)n his jii.^tiee, wi.sely 
lesolved upon making lier ap])eal to his gemTo,sity. This 
e.j/peal was not made in vain : in a single interview' at the 
house of a, common lri(*nd, where she had contrived to sur- 
prise liim, and suddenly to throw heisolf at his fei't, he 
granted her a full f<:*’giveness ; and so little did he allow 
himself to rcmcjiiber her uiiseonJuct or that of her family 
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in having countenanced her desertion, that soon afterwards, 
when they w(;re involved in the general ruin of the royal 
cause, he reccivc.'d tJjc \vholc of tlieiii into his Iioum;, and 
exerted his political inlluenee very freely in' their behalf. 
Fully to a])preeiate this behaviour, \vc must recollect tluit 
Milton was no{ rich, and that no jiart of his wife’s marriage 
portion (XI 000) was ever paid to Lun. 

His thongjits now settled upon the subj« '*t of education, 
which it must not be forgotten that he connected systema- 
tically with domestic lilu'rty. Li Kidf he publishcil his 
essay on this great theme, in tin*, form of a letter to his 
friend Hartlib, himself a jierson of no sligJit consideration. 
In tlie same year ho wrote his “ Aroopagitiea j a speecli for 
tlie liberty of unlicensed printing." This we aie to con- 
sider in the light of an oral ])leadiiig or regular oratioji, for 
he tells us CAjiress^)' (/>/. 2 ) that he wrote it “ ad jiustie 
orationis modum.” It is tin*, liiu'st bi)ecimeii extant of 
generous scorn. And >eiy remarkahle it is that jMilton, 
wTio broke the ground on this great tlumie, has exhaiisled 
tine arguments w hich Ijcar iijron it. He oju ned the subject ; 
he closed it. And were tlieie no other monument of his 
patriotism and his gl'iiius, for this alone lie W’ould deserve 
to bii held in ijerpctual veneration. Iii the Jbllowiiig }ear, 
It) 1/5, was published the lirst colleetiun of his early poi'ins ; 
with his sanction, undoubtedly, hut probably j)ot upon his 
suggestion. The time s were too full of anxiety to allow of 
much encouragement to judite literature : at no period wxtc 
there fewuir readeis of poetiy. And for himself in particu- 
lar, w'ith the exception of a few suiiJieTs, it is probable that 
he composed as little as others read, fur the next ten years ; 
80 great were his political exertions. 

Early in IGTU the niiig was put ‘to death. For a full 
view of the state of parties which led to this memorable 
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event, we must refer the reader to the history of the times. 
That act was done by tlic Independent party, to wljieli 
Milton belonged, and was preeipitated by tlie intrigues of 
the IVesbylerians, who were makin;^ eoiiimoii eauM‘ ^^ith 
the king, to iiiMirc tlio overthrow of tlie Jinlependents. 
The lameiitatiojis and outcries of tJic' I’uj;!-} teiJans were 
long and ](»ud. Under colour of a generous symj)alhy witli 
the unhaj)py prince, they' mounu'd for tlieir own ])olitieal 
extincLioii and tlie triumph of tlic'ir eiu'inies. This Milton 
well kiK'W ; and to exjuise the sellislinehs of their elamotirs, 
as well as to disarin their ai»peals to tli^ jiopnlar leelii-.g, lui 
now publislied liis Tenure of Kings and idagistrales." 
In the lirst i>art of this lie addresses himseH' to the general 
<piestion of tyrannieid(‘, justifying it, lirst, by aiguinents of 
genend reason, and secondly, by' the autlnnily of tlie- re 
foiniers. Jliit in the latter jiail he argues llu; case ])eison- 
ally, contending that the 1 ‘reshy teria ns at h'.ist were not 
entitled to eomhanii tin* king's death, wlio, in levying*- w'ar 
and doing liattle against tin* king's i>ersf>n, had done so 
much that tiwided to no other result. If thi'ii,” is his 
argument, “ in tlu'se ])ioeei dings against their king, they^ 
may not linish, by (be usual e»)n]!‘«‘ jusliie, what they 
have begun, tliey could ind law fully begin at all.” The 
argument seems inconclusi\e, even as addri'Sscd ml Ihunlih m ; 
the struggle- horc the eliaraeter of a war helwi-eii inde- 
pe-iideiit iiarties, rather than a judicial iiiqiiij-}’, and in war 
tlie lile of a iirisoner biu-omes saered. 

At this lime the Council of Stale Innl resolved no longer 
to om])loy the language of a rival in'opli^ iii I heir inter- 
national e-oncerns, but to use the Latin tongue as a neutral 
and iiiditfereiit iiistruineiit. The otlii-e of Latin Secretary, 
therefore, w^as created, and bestowed upon IMiltoii. His 
hours from henccfortli must have been pretty well occupied 
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by official labours. Yet at this time he iiiidertofik a ser- 
vice to the state, more invidious and perhajjs more p'^rilous 
than any in ^Yhicll his 2>olitics ever involved him. ' On the 
very day of the hiiK^’s execution, and even below the scatibld, 
liad been sold tlic earliest copies of a work admirably fitted 
to shako tlio nfjw <;overnmeTit, and which, for the seiisatif)n 
prodiKiod at tlio time, and the' lasting controversy as to 
its authorship, is (n\c of the most, remarkable known in 
literary histol^'. This was ihc “ Eikon T’asilike, or Eoyal 
Timige,” profes.dng to be a series of imvlitatioiis drawn up 
by the late king, ^nt the leading evemts fnmi the very begin- 
ning of the natioiud trouhh's. A])pearing at this (jrilieal 
moment, and eo-ojuTaling with the strong read ion of the 
public mind, alreaily dreeted in the king’s favour by his 
violent deatli, this l)ook pnwlueed an irnj)ression absolutely 
iiniKU'alh'led in that eenlury. Fifty thousand copies, it is as- 
sert(‘d, w(‘iv sold Avithin one year : and a posthuinons power 
was thus given to the king’s name by oii(‘ littlt‘ ])Oolc, whi(*h 
eveecded, ir» alarm to his enemies, all that his aiinies eonld 
■a<'(‘niiij)lish in liis lifetime. No remedy could meet the evil' 
in degree. As tin* only one that seemed fitted to it in 
kind, TMiltnn drew up a running eonimentary n]»on cadi 
s( parate head of the fu’iginal : and as that had been entitled 
the king's image, lie gave to his own tin; fitk^ of “ Eikono- 
elaste.s, or Image Bi'eaker,” the famous surname of some 
among.st the Hyzantine (’;esars, who broke in pieces what 
they eo!isid(T(nl su]»ersl ilioiis images. 

Tliis Avork Avas (lraA\u up Avith the usual polciiiic ability 
of ]\rilton ; but by its very ^lan and purpose, it thrcAv him 
upon difficnlth's which no ability eonld meet. It had that 
inevitabhi disafh'antagc Avhieh belongs to all ministei*ial and 
secondary Avorks ; the order ami choice of toiaes i)eiiig all 
determined by the Eikon. Milton, for the first time, Avore 
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an air of constraint and servility, following a leader and 
obeying liis motions, as an engraver is coiitrolb'd by tlie 
designer, or a translator by his original. It is jdain, from 
the pains lie took to exonerate himself from sucli a reproach, 
that lie fi‘lt his task to be an invidious one. The majesty 
of grief, expressing itself with Christian jmeekness, and 
appealing, as it were, from the gi’avc to tlie consciences of 
men, could not bo violated witliout a recoil of angry feel- 
ing, ruinous to the clVect of any logic, or rh(*toric the most 
persuasive. The affliction of a gn-at pjince, his solitifdc*, 
his rig(‘rous iinj^risonmcnt, his constancy to some purposes 
w])icli were not selfish, his dignity of deim'aiiour in the 
midst of his heavy trials, and his truly Christian fortitude 
in his filial suflcrings — these formed a rhetoric which made 
its way to all liciarts. Against such infliuMjccs the eloquence 
of Greece would have been vain. Tluj iiaiioii was spidl- 
bound ; and a majority of its population neither could nor 
would b(5 disenchanted. 

Milton was ere long (ijdled to plead the same great eause 
upon an ampler stage, and before an audicnci^ h'ss pn*orcupied 
with hostile views ; to plead not on behalf of In’s party against 
the PresbytiTians and Royalists, but on behalf of his country 
against tlie insults of a hired Freiiclimau, and at the bar of 
tlic wholt! (Christian world. Charles ' ii. had resolved to 
state his father s case to all Europe. This was natural, for 
very few pco[)lo on the Continent knew wliat eanse had 
brought his fatluT to the block, or why lie liims(‘lf was a 
vagrant exile from his throne. For liis advocate he s(‘lccted 
Claudius Salmasius, and that was most injudicious. I’his 
man, eminent among the scliolars of the day, liad some 
brilliant accomplislimciits, which were useless in sucli a 
Bcrviec, while in tliosj which w'cre really indispensable, he 
was singularly dcticieut. He was ignorant of the world, 
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waiitiug iu teuipev and self-command, conspicuously unfur- 
nished witli elo(picnce, or the accomplishments of a good 
writer, and not so much as master of a pure Latin style. 
Even as a scholar he was very unequal ; he had committed 
more imiiortant' blunders than any man of his age, and 
being geiierallf' hated, had been more frequently exposed 
than others to tlie harsh chastisements of men inferior to 
hinis(‘]f iu Ic^-irning. Yet the most i '‘markable deficiency 
of all W'hich Salmasius betrayed, was in his entire ignorance, 
wludlier historical or constitutional, of everything which 
belonged to the c:nse. 

Having such an antagonist, inferior to him in all iiossiblc 
qualilic.itions, whether of nature, of art, of situation, it may 
be siippi^sed tliat Milton’s triumph was absolute. He was 
now thoroughly indemnilied for the poor success of his 
“ fakonoclastes.” In that instance ho had tin; mortifica- 
tion of knowing that all England read and wept over the 
king’s book, whilst his own reply was scaively heard of. 
lint here the- tables were turned ; the very J'rieuds of Sal- 
iiia.^iiis eimiplained, that while his defence was larely iu- 
qnircvl aftci', the answer to it, “ Hefensio jiro Poiiulo Angli- 
<,aijo,” was the siiliject of eonversatioii from one end of 
Europe; the other. It was burnt jmblicly at I^iris ami 
Touhiuse; and byway of special anno 3 ^ance to Salmasius, 
who lived in Holland, was translated into Huteb. 

Salmasius died in' 10o3, before he could accomjilisli an 
aii.-^wer that satisiied himself; and the fragment whic-li he 
left behind him was not imblished, until it was no longer 
safe for ^Milton to rejoin. iMeaiitinie, others pressed forward 
against Mill on in the same controversy, of whom some were 
neglected, ojie was resigned to the pen of his nephew 
J^hilijis, and one answered dillusely by himself. This was 
i)u xdoulin, or, as Milton persisted in believing, Moms, a 
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reformed iniuister then resident in Holland, and at one time 
a friend of Salmasius. Two years after the puhUoation of 
this man’s hook (“ Rcgii Sanguinis Clamor”) Milton received 
multi]>lied assurances from Holland that Morns was its true 
author. This was not wonderful. Moriis had corrected 
the press, liad adopted the princiides and J)assions of the 
book, and perhai)s at first had not been (li.spl(‘ased to find 
himself reputed the author. In reply, Mij^ou published 
his “ Defensio Secunda jiro Poimlo Anglicaiio,” seasojied in 
every page with some stinging allusions to ]\torus. All Iho 
circumstances of his early life are recaflod, and some were 
such as the grave divine would v/illingly have concealed 
from the public eye. He endeavoured to avert too late the 
storm of wit and satire about to burst on him, by denying 
the work, and even revealing the author’s real name ; but 
Milton resolutely refused to make the slightest alteralion. 
The true reason of this jjrobably ^vas that the ■work was 
written so exclusively against Morns, full ofp(*rsonal scandal, 
and puns and gibes ui>ou his name, which iu Creek siguilics 
a fool, that it wouM have been useless and irrelevant as 
an answ(;r to any other j)erson. In IMilton’s conduct on 
this occasion, there is a want both of charity and cainlour. 
Personally, liowcver. Moms had little ground for com- 
plaint ; he had bearded tbc lion by submitting to be re- 
puted the author of a work not his own. Moms joidied, 
and IMilton closed the controversy hy*a defence of himself, 
in 

He had, indeed, about this time some domestic aftlictions, 
which reminded him of the frail tenure on which all human 
blessings were held, and the necessity that he should now 
begin to concentrate his mind upon tlie great works which 
he meditated. In his hist wife died, after she had 
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given him three daughters. In that year he had already 
lost the use of one eye, and was warned by the physicians 
that if he persisted in his task of replying to Salmasius, he 
would probably lose the other. The warning was soon ac- 
coniplislK'd ; according to the common. account, in 1G54; 
but upon collafing his letter to Philaraa the Athenian, with 
his own patln'tic statement in the “ Defensio Sccunda,” we 
are disjioscd ^ to date it from 1G52. Tn lG/)5 ho resigned 
his office of seendary, in which he had latterly been obliged 
tobiso an assistant. 

Some time belbrc this period, he had married his second 
wife, Catherine Woodcock, to whom it is siijjposcd that he 
v/as very tenderly altached. In lGo7 she died in child- 
birth, tog(*ther with her child, an event whicii he has re- 
corded in a very beautiful sonnet. Tin's loss, added to his 
blindness, must have made his home, for some years, desp- 
late and coiiifortlcss. Distress, indeed, was )iow gathen'ng 
rapidly u])o]i him. The death of Cromwell in the following 
year, and the unaspiring character of his eldest son, hidd out 
an invitation to the ambitious intriguers of the day, which 
tlu'y wcr(' not slow to improve. It soon became too evi- 
d{‘nt to JMilton’s discernnuait, that all things were luirr^diig 
forward to rcstonition of the ejcct(‘d family. Sensible of 
the risk, therefore, and without much hope, but obeying tlie 
summons of his conscience, he wrote a sliort tract on the 
ready and easy way to establish a free commoinvealth, con- 
(jluding with those luddc w'ords, Thus much I should 
perhaps have said, though T were sure I should have si)oken 
only to tn'es and stones, and had none to cry to, but with 
the lu’ophet, Oh, (‘arth ! earth! earth I to toll the very 
soil itself w hat her perverse inhabitants are deaf to. Nay, 
though what I have spoken should , happen [which Thou 
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suffer not, who didst create free, nor Thou next, who didst 
redeem us from being servants of men] to be the l.\st words 
of our cx])iring liberty.” A slighter pamphlet on tlio same 
subject, “ Brief Notes” upon a sermon by one l)r. Griffiths, 
must be supposed to be written ratlier with a rolj’'ious pur- 
pose of correcting a false ai)plication of sajrcd texts-, than 
with any great expectation of j)olitical benefit to his party. 
Dr. Johnson, witli his customary hisoh'iice, siiys, that he 
kicked when he could strike no longer : more justly it might 
be said that Jie Indd up a solitary liand of i)rotestation*on 
belialf of that cause, now in its ex])irftig struggles, which 
ho had maintained when iwosperous ; and Unit he c.ontinuod 
to llic hist one uniform language, though lie no\v believed 
resistance to be hopeless, and knew it to be full of iktH. 

TJiat peril was soon realized. In tlic spiing of Hi 00, 
the lic'sloiiition was accomplished amidst the tumultuous 
rejoicings of tlic people. ItAvas certain that the vengeance 
of government would lose no*tiuic in marking its victims ; 
for some of them, in uiiticiimtuui, had alieady fled. Idiltoii 
wisely witlidrew from the first fniy of tJie j)crsi‘Cutioii, 
which now descemhMl on his parly, lie socrctod himself 
in London, and when he returned into the laiblic eyii in 
the winter, found himself no farther punished, than by a 
general disqualification for the public service, and the dis- 
grace of a public burning inflicted on his “ Eikonodastes,” 
and his ‘‘ Defensio pro Pcqiulo Anglicano.” 

Aj)par(mtly it was not long after this time that la* mar- 
ried his third wife, Elizabeth Minshul, a lady of gooil 
family in Cluvshire. In what year he bc'gan the composi- 
tion of his “ Paradise Lost” is not certainly known : some 
have supposed in 1658. There is better ground for fixing 
the period of its close. During the plague of 1655, ho 
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retired to Clialfont, and at that time Elwood the Quaker 
read tli(5 poem in a finislied state. The general intennptioii 
of business in London, occasioned by the plague, and pro- 
longed by tlie groat lire in 1 COG, explains why the publica- 
tion was delay(‘d for nearly two years. The contnict Avith 
the publisher i^ dated April 26, 1667, and in the course of 
that year tlui “ Paradise Lost” was published. Originally 
it Avas printed in ten books : in tin; ppcond and subseqiu'nt 
editions, the ‘^scATiitli and tenth books Avere each divided 
int\) tAVO. Mil ion rcex'i\"ed live pounds in tiie first in- 
stance on the laiblKation of the book. Ilis farther jn’ofits 
AATre regulaied by the. sale of the three first editions. Each 
Avas to (‘oiisist of IdOO copies, and on tlie second and tliird 
Kjspeetively reaching a sale of 1 SOO, he was to receive a 
further sum of five pounds for each ; making a total of 
fifteen pounds. The rec'cipt for the second sum of five 
pounds is dated April 26, 1669. 

Tn 1670, Milton published his “ Histor}" of Britain,” 
from the fabulous period to the Norman conquest. And in 
the same jear he ])uhlished, in one Aa)lumc, ‘‘ Paradise 
Ecgained ” and “ SaJiison Agonistes.” The “Paradise 
Ecgained,” it has been currently asserted that Idilton ])ic- 
ftu-red to “ Paradise Lost.” This is not true ; but lie may 
have beeji justly offended hy the false principles on A>hicli 
some of his friends maintained a reasonahle opinion. The 
“Paradise* Eegaim*d” is inferior, hut only hy the necessity 
of its siibjeet and design, not hy less finislied conii)osition. 
In the “ Paradise. Lost,” Milton had a fic'ld jiroperly 
adapted to a poet's pnrjioses : a Icav hints in Scripture 
.were cxjianded. Nothing Avas altered, nothing ahsolntely 
added : but that, Avbich Avas told in the Scriptures in 
sum, or in its last results, was developed into its whole 
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surcossion of parts. Thus, for instance, “ There was war 
in heaven,” furnished the matter for a whole bonk. Now 
for the latter poem, — which part of our Saviour s life wa^ 
it best to select as that in which Paradise was Refrained 'I 
He might have taken the Crucifixion, and liciv, he had a 
much wider field than in the Temptation ; bjit llii‘n he was 
subject to this dilemma. If he modified, or in any way 
alter'd, the full details of the four EvanG:(*lists, he shocked 
the religious sense of all Christians ; yet, the juirposes of a 
poet would often r('quire that he should so umdify tln^n. 
With a fine sense of this difiiculty, la^ chosi; llu* iuut(»w 
basis of the Temptation in the Wihlerness, because then^ the 
whole had been wrapt up by Scripture in a few obsei.-n* ab- 
straction.s. Thus, “ He showed him all the kingdoms of the 
earth,” is expanded, without offence to the nicest religious 
scruple, into that matchl(‘ss sm*cession of ])i{;tnr(‘s, wJiich 
bring before us the leaimed glories of Athens, Piome iji 
her civil gramhair, and the barbaric S])h‘n(l()nr r)f Par- 
tliia. The actors being only two, thi‘ action of “ Para- 
dise Regained" is unavoidably limited. Put in respect of 
eoni])ositioii, it is perhajis more elaborately iiriislj(‘d than 
“ Paradise Lost.” 

In ](j 72, he published in Latin a new’^ seliemc of Logic, 
on tin* metlnul of Ramus, in wdiieh ]>r. .lohnsou susj^ects 
liim to havtj meditat(*(l the very eceentrie crime of rel)cllion 
against the universities. Re that as it may, tliis little book 
is in on<‘ vi(wv not wdtliout interest ; all seliolastic*. .-A'steins 
of logic; confound logic and metapbysies ; aiul sojue of 
Milton’s metaphysical doctrines, as the pi-(‘sent Rishop of 
Winchester has noticed, have a reference to tin; docdriiies 
brought forward in his iiostliuinous Tlieology. The his- 
tory of the last named work is remarkable. That such a 
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treatise had existed was well known, but it had disappeared 
and was supposed to be irrecoverably lost. Meantime, in 
the year 1 823, a Latin manuscript was discovered in the 
Statc-Paj)er OlHoe, under circumstances which leave little 
doubt of its being the identical work which Milton was 
knou'ii to havc^ composed. By the king’s command, it was 
cditi'd by IMr. Sumner, the present Bishop of Wincheste]*, 
and se]):irat(‘lj" jmblislied in a translalion. 

What ho published after the scheme of logic is not im- 
I)oVtaiit enough to merit a separate notice. His end was 
now a])i»roat liing. In the summer of 1G71 he was still 
cheerful ainl in tlic i)os.session of his iiitelleetual faculties. 
But tlic vigour of his bodily constitution had been silently 
gi^'ing Avay, throngli a long course of years, to the i*avagos 
of gout. It was at length thoroughly undermined : and 
about the 10th of November 1G74 he died wdth tranquib 
lity so i)rofound, that his attendants were unable to deter- 
miiuj the exact moment of his decease. He was buried, 
witli UJi usual marks of honour, in the chancel of St. Giles’, 
at Criijplegate. 

* [The piddislKul lives of Milton arc very luimerous. Among 


* I’liis closing prinigrapli must (from internal evidence) h(*'c been 
added at the j-rrss, 1 i»rebumc, in or about the year 18.‘i0 or 1831, 
wild) the little skeUb was wiittcn and probably printed. I liave no 
wish or design to ijliarge the unknown writer with any intentional 
falsificalion of my very di ici inmate opinions upon tbc eliicf biogra- 
])liers of Alilton. Bishop Nev ton and Arclideacon Tod<J, 1 believe to 
have been lionest men, but brought unavoidably into positions trying 
to that lionesty, and even into inextricable perplexities by the colli- 
sion between two mist solemn obligations, — viz., on the one liand 
loyalty to the Church of Kngland, and on the other hand loyalty to 
the mighty poet whose intellectual interests they had bpontaneously 
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the best aud most copious are those prefixed to the editions 
of Milton’s Works, by Bishop Newton, secondly )>y Todd, 
and thirdly by Symmons. An article of considerable lengtii, 


engaged to sustain, though well knowing that this great man had 
ranked as the most uiidistingiiishiiig, /lercc, and^ Hoiuetimes even 
malicious (though still conscicMitious) assailant that ewr tilted against 
the splendid Anglican EHtahlishment. Outiful sons (Ixung at the 
same time beneliced servants) of that FjKtahlishnient^iOiild nut effec- 
tually mediate between interests so radically opposed. Would it 
. indeed be fair to expect from one who had simply pruinised us a Ifio- 
graphic skelcli of an indixidual, that aniongit the mere coll.'iteral 
issues emerging as questions incidentally connected with his theme, 
he should, for instance, exhaust the great problem of Chureli Oovern- 
mciit; wdictluir best administered by IVelalcs arrayed in jmrple and 
gold, or by obscure aud dust-begrimed Elders, or (in duliance of 
all alien autliorityl administered Independentlif^i.e., by (*aeh con- 
gregation separately for itself; in whieli ease each eoiigregatioii is a 
perfect church lianging by its own hook, aud owning no debt, 
great or small, to any brother congregation, except only that of an 
exemplary kicking in case such lm)ther Hhould pn'snme to interfere 
with advice not asked for, or with impertinent snggesti(Ui. Mewton 
and Todd extricated themselves with tiecem y irom a diHicully which 
it was impossible to f.ice with absolute success ; and tlie main impres- 
sion lell upon my mind to their disadvantage is — tliat llieir materials 
were chaotic, diflicult to organize wilhout the powers of a cleniiimjaft^ 
and accordingly not organized. As to iSymjnons, ho w'as a Whig; 
and his co\ert purpose was to secure Milton for his owm party, beforo 
that pa,rty was hilly secreted by the new tendencies *beginning to 
move amongst the partisaiisbips of the ago. Until Dr. Sachcverel 
came, in Queen Anne’s reign, the crystallizations of ^^'hig and I’ory 
were rudimeiital aud incomjdctc. Symmons, therefore, w'as under a 
bias and a morbid kind of deflexion, lie w’as, besides, tiunulluary 
and precipitate in liis modes of composition. Finally, ms regards Dr. 
Johnson, am I tlie man that would sufler him to escape under tho 
trivial impeachment of “ prejudice?” Dr. Johnson, viewed in rela- 
tion to Milton, was a malicious, mendacious, and dishonest man. 
He was met by temptations many and strung to falsehood ; and these 
temptations ho had not the virtue to resist. 

XI. — O f 
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founded upon the latter, will be found in Eces’s Cyclopcedia, 
But the most remarkable is that written by Dr. Johnson in 
his Lives of the British Poets ; a production grievously dis- 
figured by prejudice, yet well deserving the student’s atten- 
tion, for its intrinsic merits, as well as for the celebrity 
which it has at^tained.] 
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It is falsely charged upon itself hy this age, in its cha- 
racter of cemor that effeminacy in a practical 

sense lies cither amongst its full-blown faults, or amongst its 
lurking tendencies. A rich, a polished; a refined age, may, 
by mere necessity of inference, be presumed to l)e a luxuri- 
ous one ; and the usual principle which sets in motion the 
whole trivial philosophy which speculates upon the cliarao 
tcr of a particular age or a particular nation, is first of all 
to adopt some one central idea of its characteristics, and 
then without further effort to pursue its integration; that is, 
having assumed (or, suppose even having demonstrated) the 
existence of some grtjat influential quality in excess sufficient 
to overthrow the apparent equilibrium demanded by the 
common standards of a just national character, the specular 
tor then proceeds, as in a matter of acknowledged right, to 
push this predominant quality into all its consequences, 
and all its closest affinities. To give one illustration of 
such a case, now perhaps beginning to be forgotten : Some- 
where about the year 1755, the once celebrated Dr. Brown, 
after other little attempts in literature and paradox, took 
up the conceit that Englan<|iwas ruined at her heart’s core 
by excess of luxury and sensual self-indulgence. He had 
persuaded himself that the indent activities and energies of 
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the country were sapped by long habits of indolence, and 
by a morbid plethora of enjoyment in every class. Courage, 
and the old fiery spirit of the people, had gone to wreck 
with the physical qualities which had sustained them. 
Even the faults of the public mind had given way under 
its new complexion of character ; ambition and civil dis- 
sension were extinct. It was questionable whether a good 
hearty assaul^ and battery, or a rtspcc.table knock-down 
blow, had been dealt by any man in London for one or two 
generations. The doctor carried his reveries so far, that he 
even satisfied liiins(jlf ami one or two friends (probably by 
looking into the parks at hours propitious to his hypothesis) 
that horses were seldom or ever used for riding ; that, in 
fact, this accomplishment was too boisterous or too perilous 
for the gentle propensities of modern Britons ; and tliat, by 
the best accounts, fiiw men of rank or fashion were jiow 
seen on liorscback. This pleasant collection of dreams did 
Dr. Brown solemnly j)rop(mn(l to the English public, in 
two octavo volumes, under the title of A?i Estimate of the 
Manners and Principhs of the Times ; and the report of 
many who lived in those days assures us that for a briefs 
pcri(Kl the book had a prodigious run. In some respects 
the doctor’s conceits might seem too startling and extrava- 
gant ; but, to balance that, every nation has some i)lcasure 
in being heartily abused by one of its own number ; and 
tlie English nation has always had a special delight in being 
alarmed, and in being clearly convinced that it is and ought 
to be on the brink of rr*u. With such advantages in the 
worthy doctor’s favour, he might have kept the field until 
some newer extravaganza had made his own obsohite, had 
not one ugly turn in political #tfiairs given so smashing a 
refutation to his practical conclusions, and called forth so 
sudden a rebound of public feeling in the very opposite 
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direction, that a bomb-shell descending right through the 
whole impression of his book could not more summarily 
have laid a clianceiy ‘‘injunction” upon its further sale. 
This arose under tlie brilliant administration of the first 
Mr. Pitt : England was suddenly victorious in three quar- 
ters of the globe ; land and sea echoed to the voice of her 
triumphs ; and the j^oor Doctor IJrown, in the midst of 
all this hubbub, cut his owti throat with liis own razor. 
Whether this dismal catastroplie were exactly duo to his 
mortification as a baffled visionaiy, whose favourite conceit 
had sudilenly exi)lode(l like a rocket into smoke and stench, 
is more than any man is entitled to swear judicially ; but, 
at all events, the sole memorial of his hypothesis which 
now reminds the English reader that it ever existed is one 
solitary notice of good-humoured saliic pointed at it by 
Cowpor.* And the jiossihility of such exceeding folly in a 
man otherwise (*f good sense and judgment, not dcpiavcd 
by any brain-fever or enthusiastic inliituation, not drunk 
with new wine, not frantic with delirium tremens, is to be 
found in the vicious process of reasoning applied to such 
estimates ; the doctor, having taken up one novel idea of 
the national charaetcir, proceeded afterwards by no tentative 
inquiries or coiiq)arisoii with actual facts and phenomena 
of daily cxi)criciicc, but resolutely developed out of his one 
idea all that it appeared analytically to involve ; and pos- 
tulated audaciously {is a solemn fiict "whatsoever could be 
exliibitod in any possible connexion with his one central 
primaplc, whether in the "way of consequence or of affinity. 

Pretty much upon this unhappy Brunonian mode of de- 
ducing our national character, it is a veiy plausible specu- 
lation, which has been and will again be chanted, that we, 


* “ The Inestimable Estimate of Brown.” 
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being a luxurious nation, must by force of good logical de* 
pendency be liable to many derivative taints and iuiinnities 
which ought of necessity to besiege the blood of nations in 
that predicament. All enterprise and spirit of adventure, 
all heroism and courting of danger for its own attractions, 
ought iiaturalljjr to languish in a generation enervated by 
early habits of personal indulgence. Doubtless they ought; 
ii 2 u'loriy it seems strictly demonstrable that such conse- 
quences shoufd follow. Upon the purest forms of inference 
in ^Barbara or Cdarent^ it can be shown satisfactorily that 
from all our tainted classes, d fortiori then fi-om our most 
tainted classes — our men of fashion and of opulent fortunes 
— no descrii)tion of animal can possibly arise but poltroons 
and faineans. In fact, pretty generally, under the known 
circumstances of our modem l^nglish education and of our 
social habits, we ought, in obedience to all the precogmta df 
oiu: position, to show ourselves rank cowards ; yet in spite 
of so much excellent logic the facts are otherwise. No age 
has shown in its young patricians a more heroic disdain of 
sedentary ease ; none in a martial sui)port of liberty or 
national independence has so gaily volunteered upon ser- 
vices the most desperate, or shnink less from martyrdom on 
the held of battle, whenever there was hope to invite their 
disinterested exertions, or grandeur enough in the cause to 
sustain them. Which of us foigcts the gallant Mellish, the 
frank and the generous, who reconciled himself so gaily to 
the loss of a sphmdid fortune, and from the very bosom of 
luxury suddenly precqntated himself upon the hardships of 
Peninsular warfare 1 Which of us forgets the adventurous 
Lee of Lime, whom a princely estate could not detain in 
early youth from courting perils in Nubia and Abyssinia, 
nor (immediately upon his return) from almost wooing death 
as a volunteer aidc-dc'camp to the Duke of Wellington at 
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Waterloo ? So again of Colonel De Lacy Evans, who, after 
losing a fine estate long held out to his hopes, five times 
over put himself at the head of forlorn hopes, Suc'h eases 
are memorable, and were conspicuous at the time, from the 
lustre of wealth and high connexions which suiTouiided the 
parties ; but many thousand others, in wliich tlie sacrifices 
of personal ease were less noticeable from^their narrower 
scale of splendour, had equal merit for the cheerfulness with 
which those sacrifices were made. 

Here, again, in the person of the author btdbre us,* We 
have another instance of noble and ilisinten'stcd heroism, 
which, from the magnitude of the sacrifices that it involved, 
must place him in the same class as the Mcllishes and the 
Lees. This gallant Scotsman, who was born in 1788 or 
1789, lost his father in early life. Inheriting from him a 
good estate in Aberdeenshire, and one more considerable in 
Jamaica, he found himself at the close of a long minority 
in, the possession of a commanding fortiuje. . Under the 
vigilant care of a sagacious mother, Mr. Cordon received 
the very amplest advantages of a finished education, study- 
ing first at the University of Abcrde(^n and afterwards for 
two years at Oxford, whilst he had previously enjoyed as 
a boy the benefits of a private tutor from Oxford. What- 
ever might be the immediate result from this careful tuition, 
Mr. Gordon has since completed his own education in the 
most comprehensive manner, and has carried his accom- 
plishments as a linguist to a point of mrc excellence. 
Sweden and Portugal excepted, we understand that he has 
personally visited every country in Eur()i)e. lie has tra- 
velled also in Asiatic Turkey, in Persia, and in Barbary. 
From this personal residence in foreign count lies, we under- 


* mstory of iJie dreek Jievoluiwn, by Thomas Gordon. 
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stand that Mr. Gordon has obtained an absolute mastery 
over certain modem languages, especially the French, the 
Italian, the Modern Greek, and the Turkish.* Not content, 
however, with this extensive education in a literary sense, 
Mr. Gordon thought proper to prepare himself for the part 
which he meditated in public life, by a second, or military 
education, in Iwo separate services ; first, in the British, 
Avlicrc he served in the Greys, and in the forty-third regi- 
ment : and subsequently, during the campaign of 1813, as 
a Lai)tain on the Russian staff. 

Thus brilliantly accomplished for conferring lustre and 
benefit upon any cause which he might adopt amongst the 
many revolutionary movements then continually emerging 
in Southern Europe, he finally carried the whole weight of 
his great talents, prudence, and cncigy, together with the 
unlimited co^iimand of his i>urse, to the service of Greece in 
her heroic struggle with the Sultan. At what point his 
services and his countenance were appreciated by the mliiig 
persons in Greece, will be best collected from the accom- 
panying letter, translated from the original in modern 
Greek, addressed to him by the provisional government of 
Greece in 1822. It .will be seen that this official docu- 
ment notices with great sorrow Mr. Gordon’s absence from 
Greece, and with some surprise, as a fact at that time unex- 
plained and mysterious ; but the simple explanation of this 
mystery was, that hlr. Gordon had been brought to the 
very brink of the grave by a contagious fever, at Tripolizza, 
and that his native air was found essential to his restoration. 
Subse(]ueutly he returned, and rendered the most powerful 

* Mr. Gordon i.s privately known to bo the translator of the work 
written by a Turkish minister, “ Tchehi published in the 

Appendix to Wilkinson’s Wallachia, and frequently referred to by 
the Quarterly Review in its notices of Oriental affairs. 
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services to Greece, until the war was brought to a close, as 
much almost by Turkish exhaustion, as by tlio armed 
interference of the three great conquerors of Navarino. 

“ The Government of Greece to the Stgnor Gordon, a man 
worthy of all admiration, and a friend of the Grecians, 
health and prosperity. ^ • 

“ It was not possible, most excellent sir, nor was it a 
thing endurable to the descendants of the Grecians, that 
they should be deprived any longer of those irtjpreseriptible 
rights which belong to the inheritance of “tlicir birth — rights 
wliich a barbarian of a foreign soil, an anti-christian tyrant, 
issuing from the depths of Asia, seized upon widi a robber's 
liand, and, lawlessly tranipling under foot, administered up 
to this time the aff'airs of Greece, after his own Inst and will. 
Needs it was that we, sooner or later, shattering this iron 
and heavy sceptre, should recover at the price of life itself 
(if that were found necessary) our j)atrinionial heritage, 
that thus our people might again be gathered to the family 
of free and self-legislating states. Moving, then, under 
such impulses, ilie people of Greece advanced with one 
heart, and perfect unanimity of council, against an oppres- 
sive despotism, putting their hands to an enterprise beset 
with difficulties, and hard indeed to be achieved, yet, in our 
present circumstances, if any one thing in this life, most 
indispensable. This, then, is the second year which we are 
passing since we have begun to move in this glorious con- 
test, once again struggling to all appearance uj)on unequal 
terms, but grasping our enterprise with the right hand and 
the left, and with all our might stretching forv^ md to the 
objects before us. 

“ It was the hope of Greece that, in these seasons of 
emergency, she would*not fail of help and earnest resort of 
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friends from the Cliristian nations throughout Europe. For 
it was agreeable neither to humanity nor to piety, that the 
rights of nations, liable to no grudges of malice or scruples 
of jealousy, should be surreptitiously and wickedly filched 
away, or mocked with outrage and insult ; but that they 
should be settled firmly oh those foundations which Nature 
herself has *furAiahcd in abundance to the condition of man 
in society. However, so it was, that Greece, cherishing 
these most reasonable expectations, met with most un- 
merited d isappointments. 

“ But you, noble and generous Englishman, no sooner 
heard the tnmiiKBt of popular rights echoing melodiously 
from the summits of Taygetus, of Ida, of Pindus, and of 
Olympus, than turning with listening ears to the soimd, 
and immediately renouncing the delights of country, of 
family ties, and (what is above all) of domestic luxury and 
ease, and the happiness of your own fireside, you hurried to 
our assistance. But suddenly, and in contradiction to the 
universal hope of Greece, by leaving us you have thrown us 
all into great perplexity and amazement, and that at a crisis 
whi'ii some 'were applying their minds to military pursuits, 
some to the establishment of a civil administration, others to 
other objerks, but all alike were huriying and exerting them- 
selves w'herevcr circumstances seemed to invite them. 

“ Meantime, the government of Greece having heard 
many idle rumours and unauthorized talcs disseminated, 
but such as seemed neither in correspondence with their 
opinion of your own native nobility from rank and family, 
nor with what was due to the newly-instituted administra- 
tion, have slighted and turned a deaf ear to them all, 
coming to tlus resolution, that in absenting yourself from 
Greece you are doubtless obeying some strong necessity ; 
for that it is not possiole nor credible' of a man such as you 
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displayed yourself to be whilst living amongst 'ua, that he 
should mean to insult the wretched ; least of all to insult 
the unhappy and much-suffering people of Greece. Under 
these circumstances, both the deliberative and the executive 
bodies of the Grecian Government, assembling separately, 
have come to a resolution, without one dissentient voice, to 
invite you back to Greece, in order that you fcay again take 
a share in the Grecian contest ; a contest in ^self glorious, 
and not alien from your character and pursuits. For the 
liberty of any one nation cannot be a matter altogetl^r 
indifferent to the rest, but naturally it* is a common and 
diffusive interest ; and nothing can bo more reasonable 
than that the Eiiglisliman and the Grecian, in such a cause, 
should make themselves yoke-fellows, and should partici- 
pate as brothers in so holy a struggle. Therefore the Grc- 
(dan Government hastens, by this present distinguished 
expression of its regard, to invite you to the soil of Greece, 
a soil united by such tender memorials with yourself ; con- 
fident that you, preferring glorious poverty and the hard 
living of Greece to the luxury and indolence of an obscure 
seclusion, will hasten your return to Greece, agreeably to 
your native character, restoring to us our valued English 
connexion. Farewell I 

“ The Vice-President of the Executive, 

“ Athanasius Kanakares. 

“ The Chief-Secretary, Minister of Foreign 
Relations, “ Negenzz.” 

Since then, having in 1817 connected himself in mar- 
riage with a beautiful young lady of Armenian Greek 
extraction, and having purchased land and built a house in 
Algos, .Mr. Gordon may be considered in some sense as a 
Grecian citizen. Services in the field having now for somo 
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years been no longer called for, he has exchanged his 
patriotic sword for a patriotic pen ; judging rightly that in 
no way so effectually can Greece be served at this time 
with Western Europe, as by recording faithfully the course 
of her revolution, tracing the difficulties which lay or which 
arose in her path, the heroism with which she surniountcd 
them, and the' multiplied errors by which she raised up 
others t(^ hcr^slf. Mr. Gordon, of forty authors wlio have 
partially treated this theme, is the first vdio can be con- 
sidered cither impartial or comprehensive ; and upon his 
authority, not seldbm using his words, wc sliall now present 
to our readers tlie first continuous abstract of this most 
interesting and romantic war : — 

GEEE013, in the largest extent of that term, having once 
belonged to tlie Byzantine empire, is included, by the mis- 
conception of hasty readers, in the great wreck of 1453. 
They take it for granted that, concurrently with Constan- 
.tinople and the districts adjacent, these Grecian provinces 
passed at that disastrous era into the hands of the Turkish 
conqueror ; but this is an error. Parts of Greece, pre- 
viously to that era, had been dismembered from tlie Eastern 
empire ; other parts did not until long after it share a 
common fate with the metropolis. Venice had a deep 
interest in the Morea ; in that, and for that, she fought 
with various success for generations ; and it was not until 
the year 1717, nearly three centuries from the establish- 
ment of the crescent in Europe, that “ the banner of St. 
Mark, driven finally from the Morea and the Archipelago,** 
was henceforth exiled (as respected Greece) to the Ionian 
Islands. 

In these contests, though Greece was the prize at issue, 
the children of Greece had no natural interest. Whether 
the cross prevailed or the crescent, ’the same, for all sub- 
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stantial results, was the fate which awaited themselves. 
The Moslem might be the more intolerant by his maxims, 
and he might be harsher in his professions ; but a slave is 
not the less a slave though his master should happen to 
hold the same creed with himself ; and towards a member 
of the Greek church one who looked westward to Rome for 
his religion was likely to be little less of a^bigot than one 
who looked to Mecca. So that we are nc^ surprised to 
find a Venetian i*ule of policy recommending — for the daily 
allowance of these Grecian slaves — “ a little bread and* a 
liberal application of the cudgel !” WKichever yoke wore 
established was sure to be hated ; and therefore it was 
fortunate for the honour of the Christian name, that from 
the year 1717 the fears and the enmity of the Greeks were 
to be henceforward pointed exclusively towards Moham- 
medan^ tyrants. 

To be hated, however, sufficiently for resistance, a yoke 
must have been long and continuously felt. Fifty years 
might be necessary to season the Greeks with a knowledge 
of Turkish oppression ; and less than two generations* 
could hardly bo suiiposed to have manured the whole terri- 
tory with an adequate sense of the wrongs they were 
enduring, and the withering effects of such wrongs on the 
sources of public prosperity. Hatied, besides, without 
hope, is no root out of which an effectual resistance can be 
expected to grow ; and fifty years almost had elapsed before 
a great power had arisen in Europe, having in any capital 
circumstance a joint interest with Greece, or specially 
authorized by visible right and power to interfere as her 
protector. The semi-Asiatic power of Russia, from the era 


* Time must be allowed ; often a century oven, for tho play-room 
of the occasions for tyranny. ^ 
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of the Czar Peter the Great, had arisen above the horizon 
with the sudden sweep and splendour of a meteor. The 
arch described by her ascent was as vast in compass as it 
was rapid ; and in all history no political growth, not that 
of our own Indian empire, had travelled by accelerations of 
speed so terrifically marked. Not that even Russia could 
have really grj wn in strength according to the apparent 
scale of her pjpogress. The strength was doubtless there, or 
much of it, before Peter and Catherine ; biit it was latent ; 
thbre had been no such sudden growth as people fancied ; 
but there had been a sudden evolution. Infinite resources 
had been silently accumulating from century to century ; 
but before the Czar Peter no mind had come across them 
of power sufficient to reveal their situation or to organize 
their efforts. In some nations the manifestations of power 
are coincident with its growth ; in others, from vicious 
institutions, a vast ciystallization goes on for ages blindly 
and in silence, which the lamp of some meteoric mind is 
required to light up into brilliant display. Thus it had 
been in Russia ; and hence, to the abused judgment of all 
Christendom, she had seemed to leap like Pallas from tho 
brain of Jupiter, gorgeously endowed, and in panoply of 
civil arraj^ for all purposes of national grandeur, at the fiat 
of one coaree barbarian. As the metropolitan home of tho 
Greek Church, she could not disown a maternal interest in 
the humblest of the Grecian tribes, holding the same fiiith 
with herself, and celebrating their worship by the same 
rites. This interest she could at length venture to express 
in a tone of sufficient emphasis ; and Greece became aware 
that she could, about the very time when Turkish oppres- 
sion had begun to unite its victims in aspirations for 
redemption, and had turned their eyes abroad in search of 
some great standard under whose shadow they could flock 
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for momentary protection or for future hope. What cabals 
were reared upon this condition of things by Russia, and 
what premature dreams of independence were enc(juraged 
throughout Greece in the reign of Catherine n., may be 
seen sufficiently developed in the once celebrated work of 
Mr. William Eton. 

Another great circumstance of hope for Greece, coincid- 
ing with the dawn of her own earliest ii^etus in this 
direction, and travelling pari passu almost with the growth 
of Iier mightiest friend, was the advancing decay of hfer 
oppressor. The wane of the Turkish crescent had seemed 
to be in some secret connexion of fatal sympathy with the 
growth of the Russian cross. Perhaps the reader will 
thank us for rehearsing the main steps by which the Otto- 
man power had flowed and ebbed. TJie foundations of this 
empire were laid in the thirteenth century by Ortognil, the 
chief of a Turkoman tribe, residing in tents not far from 
Doryljxjum (a Phiygian name so memorable in the early 
crusades), about the time when Jenghiz had overthrown 
the Seljukian dynasty. His sou Osman first assumed the 
title of Sultan; and, in 1300, having reduced the city of 
Priisa, in Bithynia, he made that the capital of his domi- 
nions. The Sultans who succeeded him for some genera- 
tions, all men of vigour, and availing themselves not less of 
the decrepitude which had by that time begun to palsy the 
Byzantine sceptre, than of the martial and religious fanati- 
cism which distinguished their own followers, crossed the 
Hellespont, conquering Thrace and the countries up to the 
Danube. In 1453, the most eminent of these Sultans, 
Mahomet ii., by storming Constantinople, put an end to 
the Roman empire ; and before his death he placed the 
Ottoman power in Europe pretty nearly on that basis to 
which it had again fallAi back by 1821. The long intei*val 
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of time between these two dates involved a memorable flux 
and reflux of power, and an oscillation between two ex- 
tremes of panic-striking grandeur, in the ascending scale 
(insomuch that tlic Turkish Sultan was supposed to be 
chargcul in the Apocalypse with the dissolution of the Chris- 
tian thrones), and in the descending scale of paralytic dotage 
temjjting its own instant ruin. In speculating on the causes 
of the extraojpinary terror which the Turks once inspired, 
it is amusing and illustrative of the revolutions worked by 
tiftic, to liiid it imputed, in the first place, to superior dis- 
cipline ; for, if tftcir discipline was imperfect, they ha^, 
however, a standing army of Janissaries, whilst the whole 
of Christian ICurope was accustomed to fight merely siuiimer 
campaigns with hasty and necessarily untrained levies; a 
86(5011(1 cause lay in their superior finances, for the Porte 
had a regular revenue, when the other powers of Europe 
relied upon the bounty of their vassals and clergy ; and, 
thirdly, whi(jh is the most surprising feature of the whole 
statement, the Turks were so far ahead of others in the 
race of improvement, that to them belongs the credit of 
having first adopted the extensive use of gunpowder, and 
of having first brought battering-trains against fortified 
places. To his artillery and his musketry it was that Selim 
the Ferocious (grandson of that Sultan who took Constan- 
tinople) was indebted for his victories in Syria and Egypt. 
Under Solyman the Magnificent (the well-known contem- 
porary of the Emperor Charles v., Francis i., and Henry 
VIII.) the crescent is supposed to have attained its utmost 
altitude ; and already for fifty years the- causes had been 
in silent progress which were to throw the preponderance 
into the Christian scale. In the reign of his son, Selim 
the Second, this crisis was already passed ; and the battle 
of Lepanto, in 1571, which crippled the Turkish navy in 
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a. degree never wholly recovered, gave the first overt signal 
to Europe of a turn in the course of their prosperity. StiU, 
as this blow did not equally affect the principal arm of their 
military service, and as the strength of the German empire 
was too much distracted by Christian rivalship, the 
of the Turkish name continued almost unbroken until their 
bloody overthrow in 1664, at St. Gothardl by the impe- 
rial General Montecuculi. In 1673 they rLcivcd another 
memorable defeat from Sobieski, on which occasion they 
lost 25,000 men. In what degree, however, tlic Turkish 
Samson had been shorn of his oWginal stihngth, was not yet 
made known to Eurojic by any adequate expression, before 
the great catastrojjhc of 1683. In tliat year, at the iiisti- 
gtition of the hauglity vizier, Kara Mustafa, the Turks had 
undertaken the sii'gc of Vienna ; and gre[it was the alarm 
of the Christian world. But, on the 12th of September, 
their army of 150,000 men was totally dispersed by 70,000 
Poles and Germans, under John Sobieski : “ Ho conquering 
through God, and God bg him.” * Tlicn followc'd the , treaty 
of Carlovitz, wliic’h stripped the Porto of Hungary, the 
Ukraine, and otJier places ; and “ hoiicefovtli,” says Mr. 
Gordon, “ Europe coased to dread the Turks ; and began 
even to look ui)on their existence as a necessary element of 
the balance of power among its states.” Spite of their 
losses, however, during the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
turj’^, the Turks still maintained a resp(;ctablc attitude against 
Christendom. But the wars of the Empress Catherine ii., 
^iid the French invasion of Eg^'pt and Syria, demonstrated 
that either tlieir native vigour was exhausted and super- 
annuated, or, at least, that the institutions were superan- 

* See the sublime Sonj^et on this subject, as translated by Mr. 
Wordsworth. 

XI. H 
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iiuated by which their resources had been so long adminis- 
tered. Accordingly, at the commencement of the present 
century, the Sultan Selim ii. endeavoured to reform the 
military discipline ; but in the first collision with the pre- 
judices of his people, and the interest of the Janissaries, he 
perished by sedition. Mustafa, who succeeded to the throne, 
ill a few moiiAcs met the same fate.* But then (1808) suc- 
ceeded a prinia formed by nature for such struggles : cool, 
vigorous, emel, and intrepid. This was Malinioud IT. He 
pPrlcclly undcirstood the crisis, and determined to pursue 
the plans of his ufich; Selim, even at the hazard « f the same 
fate. Why was it that Turhi.sh soldiers had been made 
ridiculous in arms, as oft(‘n as they had met with French 
troops, wlio yet w'cu'e so far from being the best in Cliris- 
tendoni, that Egyi)t liors(df, and the Ijcaten Turks, had seen 
them in turn imiforndy routed by the British 1 Physically, 
the Turks w(Te equal, at the very l»‘ast, to the French. In 
what lay Ilnur iufci'iority i Simply in discipline, and in 
their artillery. And so long as their constitution and dis- 
ci]>linc continued what they had been, suited (that is) to 
centuries long past and gone, and to a condition of Chris- 
tendom obsolete for ages, so long it seemcul inevitable that 
the same disastm's should follow the Turkish banners. And 
to this point, accordingly, the Sultan determined to address 
Ids earliest rerorms. But caution was necessary ; lie waited 
and watchcil. 1J(» seized all opportunitu*s of i)roiiting by 
the calamities or tli'*. embarrassments of his i)oteiit neigh- 
bours. He put down all optn revolt. .He sapped thq| 
authority of all the great families in Asia Minor, whoso 
hereditary influence could be a counterpoise to his own. 
Mecca and Medina, the holy cities of bis religion, he brought 
again within the pale of his dominions. He augmented 
and fostered, as a counterbalancing i'urcc to the Janissaries, 
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the corps of the Topjees or artillery-nicn. He amassed 
preparatoiy treasures. And, up to the year 1820, “his 
government,” says Mr. Gordon, “ was highly unpopular ; 
but it was strong, stern, and uniform ; and he had certainly 
removed many impediments to the execution of his ulterior 
projects.” 

Such was the situation of Turkey at thc/moment when 
her Grecian vas,sal pici)ared to trample ou\er j^oko. In 
her European territories Turkey reckoned, at the utmost, 
eight millions of subjects. But these, t>(*sidos being mote 
or less in a semi-barbarous condition, and scattei cd over a 
very wide surface of country, wore so much divided by 
origin, by language and religion, that without tin? support 
of her Asiatic arm she could not, according to the general 
opinion, have stood at all. The rapidity of Injr di‘scent, it 
is tme, had been arrested by the energy of lit;!* Sultans dur-^ 
ing the lirst twenty years of the ninetcoiitli century. But 
previously for the last thirty of the eighieenth sIk* had made 
a headlong progre^ss <lowuwards.’ So uth^i’ly al-:o were the 
tables tlinied, that, whereas in the tift(H‘iil]i coritnrj'- li(;r 
•chief superiority over Christendom liad been in the three 
points of artillery, discipline, and fixed revenue, precisely in 
these three she'liad sunk into niter insignificance, whilst all 
Christendom had been continually improving. Si'lini and 
Mahmoud indeed had made elVectual reforms in the corps of 
gunners, as we have said, and Imd raised it to the amount 
of 60,000 men ; so that at present they have resjxii tabk} 
field-artillery, whereas previously they had only Invivy bat- 
tering-trains. But the defects in discipline cannot -be reme- 
died, so long as the want of a settled revenue obliges the 
Sultan to rely upon hurried levies from the, provincial 
m^itias of police. Turkey, however, might bo looked upon 
as still formidable for mterntd purposes, in the haughty and 
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fanatical cliaractcr of her Moslem subjects. . And we may 
add, as a concliidliig circumstance of some interest in this 
sketch of Jicr modern condition, that pretty nearly the same 
European territoi ies as were assi^^ned to the eastern Iloman 
empire at the time of its separation from the westem,* 
were included witliiu the frontier line of Turkey,, on the 
1st of JanuMi i 1821. 

Precisely ijptliis year commenced the Grecian revolution. 
ConciiiTently with the decay of her oppressor the Sultan, 
hVid been the jirodigious irrowth of her patron tiie Czar. In 
what deduce, she Ibokcd np to that throne, and the intrigues 
whi(!h had been jnnsned witli a view to tliat connexion, 
maybe seen (as wo liave already noticed) in Eton’s Turkey ^ 
a book wldcli attiacti'd a great deal of notice about thirty 
years ago. Meantinn', besides this sc'cret reliance on Kus- 
sian countenance or aid, Greece had since that era rcceivcul 
great encouragement to revolt from the successful exj^eri- 
ment ill that direction made by the Turkish province of 
Servia. In 1800, Czcrnl G<’orge came forward as the 
asserter of Servian indejjendencc, and drove the Ottomans 
out of that piovince. Tersovaf/y lie was not finally buc-» 
cessful. Ihit his example outlived him ; and, after fifteen 
years’ struggle, Servia (says Mr. Cordon) offered “ the un- 
wonted spectaele of a brave and armed Christian nation 
living under its own laws in the heart of Turkey,” and re*- 
taining no memorial of its former servitude, but the pay- 
ment of a slender and precarious tribute to the Sultan, with 
a verbal profession of allegiance to Ids sceptre. Appeai]|!» 
ances were thus saved to thu pride of the haughty IMdsIe^i 

* “ The vitnls of the monarchy lay within th.at vast triangle cir- 
cumscribed by tlie Danube, the Save, the Adriatic, Euxinc, and 
A']gean Seas, whose altitude maybe competed at five hundred, and the 
length of its base at seven hu.idre^ geographical miles.*’ — Gordov. 
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by barren concessions which cost no real sacrifice to the 
substantially victorious Servian. 

Exainj^les, however, are thrown away upon a people 
utterly degraded by long oppression. And the. Greeks 
were pretty nearly in that condition. “ It would, no 
doubt,’* says Mr. Gordon, “ be possilde to cite a more m'lid 
oppression tlian that of the Turks towards ilieir Clinstian 
subjects, but none so filed to hreal- llie 

Greeks in fiict (under which name are to be uiuh'rstood npt 
only those wlio sptiak Greek, but the CJiristiaii Albanians 
of Iloiimelia and the Moron, si)caking a different language, 
but united with th«3 Greeks in sihritual obedience to the 
same clnireh), were, in the emphatic i)hrasi3 of Mr. Gordon, 
“ the slaves of slaves that is to say, not only were they 
liable to tlie universal tyranny of tljt5 despotic Divan, but 
“ throughout the empire they wore in the habitual inter- 
course of life subjected to vexations, affronts, and exactions, 
from jMoliaminedans of (3very rank. Spoiled of their goods, 
insulted in their religion and domestic, honour, ihey could 
rarely obtain justice. The slightest flash of courageous 
rcscntiiieiit brouglit down swift dcsti'uclion on their heads; 
and cringing humility alone enabled them to live in ease,- 
or even in safety.” Stooping under this iron yoke of Immi- 
lialioii, we have reason to wonder that the Greeks preserved 
sufficient nobility of mind to raise so much as their wishes 
in the din'etion of iiKhipendcnee. In a condition of abase- 
ment, from which a simple act, of religious apr)stasy was at 
once sufficient to raise tliem to honour and wealth, and 
from the meanest serfs gathered tliem to the caste of 
oppressors,’* we ought not . to wonder tliat some of the 
Greeks should be mean, perfidious, and dissemliliug, but 
rather that any, aa Mi» Gorilon says, “ had courage to ad- 
here to their religion, and •to cat the bread of affliction.” 
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But noble aspirations are fortunately indestrtictible in 
* human nature. And in Greece the lamp of independence 
of spirit had been 2 )artially kept alive by the existence of a 
native militia, to whom the Ottoman Government, out of 
mere ]i(‘(j(‘.ssity, had committed the local defence. These 
were called Ajmafohs (or Gendarmerie) ; their available 
stren^^tli was Kckoned by Pouqucville (for the year 1814) 
at 10,000 mm; and as they were a very eftcctiiul little 
host for maintaining from agt; to age the “ true faith 
militant” of Greece, namely, that a temporary and a dis- 
turbed occu])ation of the host lands in the country did not 
constitute an absolute (conquest on the part of tlic IMoslcms, 
most of wdiom Hocked for security with tlieir families into 
the stroug(T towns ; atid as their own martial appearance, 
with arms in th(‘ir hands, lent a V(‘ry idausible countenance 
to tlioir insinuations that they, the Christian Armatoles, 
were the tnio bond fide governors and jjosscssors of the 
land under a IVloslcm Suzerain ; and as tlie gencjul spirit 
of hatred to Turkisli insolence was not merely maintained 
in their own local stations,* but also i>ropagated thence 
with activity to every jKirt of Greece, — it may be interesting 
to hear Mr. Gordon’s account of their i)cculiar composition 
and habits. 

“ The Turks,” says he, “from the epoch of Mahommed 
the Second, did not (unless in Thessaly) generally settle 
there. Beyond IMoiint Qiita, although they seized the best 

* Origiiuilly, it necnis, there Vore fourteen compaiiien (or capita' 
‘%eriait) settled by iin))<‘njil dip..iina8 in the niouiitaiii.s of Olympus, 
Othrvx, Pinihis, oinl (Tita; and distinct appropriations wo ic jnado by 
tlic Divan for thoir support. Within the Morea, the institution of 
the Armatoles was never tolerated ; but there tlie sann' spirit was 
kept alive by tribes, such as thcMaiuntts, whose iiisiinnountable ad- 
vantages of natural position '^nablcd them Eternally to bafile the most 
powerful enemy. * 
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lands, the Mussulman inhabitants were chiefly composed of 
the garrisons of towns w'ith their families. Finding it im- 
possible to keep in subjection with a small force so many 
rugged cjintons, peopled by a poor and hardy race, and to 
hold in chock the robbers of Albania, the Sultans embraced 
the same i)olicy whicli has induced them to court the Greek 
hierarchy, and respect ecclesiastical proper^, by enlisting 
in their service the ariiu'd bands that llioy oo^d not destroy. 
When wronged or insulted, those Armatolos throw off their 
allegiance, inft'sted the roads, and pillaged the countiy ; 
while such of the peasants as were driven to despair by acts 
of oppression joined their standard ; the term Armatole was 
then exchanged for that of Kh^fthis | IvAtTTT?;?] or I’hief, a 
profession (‘steomed liighly liononrabh', when it was exer- 
cised, sword in hand, * at tljc expense of the Moslems.* 
Even ill their quietest mood, these*. soldi(;rs ciuhed Tui’kisli 
tyranny ; for the captains and Christiiin jmmab's of dis- 
tricts understanding each other, the former, by giving to 
some of their m(*ii a hint to desi*rl and turn Klefts, could 
easily circumvent Alohammedans who came on a mission 
disagreeable to the latter. The habits and maiiiiera of the 
Arinatole,s, living among forests and in mountain passes, 
were ne(;essarily rude and simjde : their magnificence con- 
sisted in adorning with silver tlunr guns, pistols, and daggers ; 
their amusements, in sliooting at a mark, dau(*ing, and sing- 

*' And apparently, we may add, when exercised at the expense of 
whomsoever at sea. The old Grecian instinct, which 1'liiieydides 
states so fi’ankly, iindor whi<-li all seafaicrs w(*re d(-dieatcd to spoil as 
people who courted attack, seems never to have been fully rooted out 
from the little crooks and naval fastn(i.ssf:8 of the Morca, and of some 
of the ASgean Islands. Mol, perhaps, the mere spirit of WT.oTig and 
aggression, but some old traditionary conceits and maxims, brought 
on the great crisis of pirsRsy, which fell under no leas terrors than of 
the triple thunders of the great %illics. 
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ing tbe exploits of the most celebrated chiefs. Extraordi- 
nary activity and endurance of hardships and fatigue made 
them formidable light troops in their native fastnesses ; 
wrapped in shaggy cloaks, they slept on the ground, defy- 
ing the elements, and the pure mountain air gave them 
robust health. Such were the warriors that, in the veiy 
worst tiiries, kewt alive a remnant of Grecian spirit ” 

J3ut all thole facts of history or institutions of policy, 
nay, even the more violent appeals to the natioinl pride in 
such memorable trmisactions as the expatriation of the illus- 
trious Suliotes (as also of some eminent predatory chieftains 
from the Morca), were, after all, no more than indirect ex- 
citeuuiiits of the insurrectionary spirit. If it were possible 
that any ade(piatc occasion should arise for combining the 
Grejoks in one great movement of resistance, such continued 
irritations must have the highest value, as keeping alive the 
national spirit, which must tiinilly be relied on, to improve 
it and to turn it to account ; but it w'as not to be expected 
that any such local irritations could ever of themselves avail 
to create an occasion of sufficient luagnitiule for imposing 
silence on petty dissensions, and for organizing into any 
unity of eliort a country so sidintcred and naturally cut 
into independent chambers as iliat ol’ Groecx'. That task, 
transcending the strength (as might seem) of any real 
agencies or jiowers then existing in Grc'eec, was assumed 
by a mysterious,^" and, in some sense, a fictitious society of 

^ EpiruH and Ararnania, &c., to the north-west ; Koumclia, Thebes, 
Attica, to the oast ; the Morea, oi Peloponnesus, to tho south-west ; 
and tlic lalauds so widely dispersed in tlic riOgcan, had from position 
a separate interest over and above their common interest as mcinbers 
of a Clp’istian confederacy. And ifi tho absence of some great repre- 
sentative society, there was no voice commanding enough to merge 
the local interest in the univ^ »*sal one of Greece. The original (or 
Ph ilomuse society), which adopted literature for its ostensible object, 
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corresponding members, styling itself the 
.A more astonishing case of mighty effects prepared and 
carried on to their accomplishment by small means, magni- 
fying their own extent through great zeal and infinite con- 
cealment, and artifices the most subtle, is not to be found 
in history. The Vchm-Gericht^ or sec7'et tribunal, of the 
middle ages is not to be compared with ij for the depth 
and expansion of its combinations, or forVhe imi)eiietra- 
bility of its mask. Nor is there in the whole annals of 
man a manoeuvre so admirable as that b;j w'hich this society, 
silently efieeting its own* transfiguration, and recasting as 
•in a ciRcible its own fonn, organs, and most essential func- 
tions, contrived, by mere force of seiisonable silence, or by 
the very pomp of mystery, to carry over from the first or 
innoxious model of the Hetmria, to its new organization, 
all those weiglity names of kings or princes who would not 
have given their sanction to any association having political 
objects, however artfully veiled. The early liistoiy of the 
Iletccria is shrouded in the sumo myst(jry as the whole 
course of its political . movements. Some suppose tint 
Alexander Maurocordato, ex-IJospo<iar of VVallachia, during 
his long exile in Russia, founded it for the pioniotion of 
education, about the beginning of tlie present century. 
Others ascribe it originally to Riga. At all events, its 
purposes were purely intellectual in ' its earliest form. In 
1815, in consequence cliieliy of the disappointment whiclji 

as a mask to its polilical flcsigns, expired at IMuiiicIi in 1807 ; hut 
iiot heforc it had foundt'd a successor more directly political. ITcrico 
aro.se a confusion, under which many of the crowned heads in Europe 
were judged uncharitahly us dissemblers or as traitors to their en- 
gagements. They had subscribed to the first society ; but they 
reasonably hold that this did not pledga them to another, which, 
though inheriting the secret purposes of the first, no longer masked 
or disavowed them. * 
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the Greeks met with in their denrcst hopes from the Con- 
gress of Vienna, the Hcta3ria first assumed a political cha- 
racter under the secret influence of Count Capodistria of 
Corfu, who, having entered tl)c Eussian service as mere 
private S(ieretary to Admiral TcIjitcliagofF,* in 1812, had, 
in a spacjo oi‘ three years, insinuated liimsclf into the favour 
of tlic Czar, sa far as to have become his private secre- 
taiy, and a eamnet minister of Eussia. He, however, still 
masked his final objects under plans of literature and scien- 
tific improvement. ^ In deep shades he organized a vast 
apparatus of agents and apostles ; and tlion retired behind 
the curtain to watch or to direct the working of bis blind- 
machine. It is an evidence of soitie latent nobility in tlic 
Greek character, in the midst of that levity with wdjicli all 
Euroi)e lax(‘S it, tliat never except once were the scicrets 
of the society betrayed ; nor •was tljcrc the least ground for 
jealousy oft’ered (‘itlier to the stupid Moslems, in the very 
centre of whom, and round about them, the conspiracy was 
daily advancing, or even to the rigorous police of Moscow, 


* “ 'JrJntchfffjoff':" — 'Flint faaious lluKsinn udiniral, who hciiig Kiid- 
deiily libcratffd from a 'Furkiali war in Moldavia, canio down wlicii 
least expected, hy a riglU-anglcd movement, to the French lino of 
retreat from Moscow, upon the perishing colnpJiiB of Napoleon, already 
tloniidering through aecumidated snow-drifts. For the Biitish public 
he became for many months, iu 1813, even less familial ized by the 
splendour and critical seas<nMbleTiess of liis descents upon the French 
line of retreat, than by tluj following comic, notice of liis uncouth 
name in the body of Southey’s Kxcvrsion to Mukcow — an admirable 
sketch of Napoleon’s expedition ( hieh had the honour to he sung, 
on the sta-e of every theatre great and small throughout the three 
kingdoms) — 

• “ And last of all an admiral came, 

A terrible man with a terrible name ; 

A mime which you all must kiioisuvery well, 

Which nobody can speak, and nobody can spell.*' 
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where the Hetsoria had its . head-quarters. In the single 
instance of treachery which occurred, it happened that the 
Zantiote, who made the discovery to Ali Pacha on a motive 
of revenge, was himself too slenderly and too vaguely ac- 
quainted with the final purposes of the Iletmria for effectual 
mischief, having been fortunately admitted only to its lowest 
degree of initiation ; so that all passed off’ without injury 
to the cause, or oven personally to any o^ its supporters. 
There wore, in fact, five degrees in the Iletieria. A candi- 
date of the lowest class (styled Adel phot, or brothers), after 
a minute examination of his past life and connexions, and 
after taking a dreadful oath, under impressive (;ireunistances, 
to be faithlui in all respects to the society and hi.s afflicted 
countiy, and even to assjissinato liis nearest and dearest 
relation, if detected in treachery, was iiistrinded only in the 
general fact that a design was on foot to anjcliorate the 
condition of Greece. The next degrt'c of Sffnihmnoi, or 
bachelors, who were seh^cted with more anxious discrimina- 
tion, were inforiricd that this design was to move towards 
its object by meam of a revolution. The third class, called 
Priests of JShusis, were chos^m from the aristocracy ; and 
to them it was made known that this rnmJufion was near 
at hand ; and, also, that there were in the society higher 
ranks tlian their own. The fourth class wa-s that of the 
prelates ; and to this order, which never exceeded the num- 
ber of one hundred and sixteen, and comi>rehended the 
leading nnm of the nation, the most unreserved information 
was given upon all the secrets of the Hetfluria ; after wliich 
they were severally appointed to a i)artioular district, as 
superintendent of its interests, and as manager of the wliole 
correspondence on its concerns with the Grand Arch. 
This, the erowning oijier and key stone of the society, was 
reputed to comprehend sixteen mysterious and illustrious 
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names,” amongst which were obscurely whispered those of 
the Czar, the Crown Prince of Bavaria and gf WurtembtTg, 
of the Hospodar of Wallachia, of Count Capodistria, and 
some others. The orders of the Grand Arch were written 
in cipher, and bore a seal having in sixteen compartments 
the same number of initial letters. The revenue which it 
commanded must have been considerable ; for the lowest 
member, on his^ioviciate, was expected to give at least fifty 
piastres (at that time about two pounds sterling) ; and those 
of the liighcr degiccs gave from three hundred to one thou- 
sand each. ' The iiK'mbors communicated with each other, 
in mixed society, by masonic signs. 

It cannot be d(*ni(jd that a secret society, with the grand 
and almost awful purp(wes of the Hetmria, spite of some 
taint whicli it had received in its early stages from the spirit 
of German mummery, is fitted to fill the imagination, and 
to command homage from the coldest. Whispers circulat- 
ing fiom moulh to mouth of some vast conspiracy mining 
subteiTaiieoiusly b(meath the very feet of their accursed 
Oppressors ; whispers of a great deliverer at hand, whose 
mysterious Lahuvmn^ or mighty banner of the Cross, was 
already dimly descried through northern mists, and whose 
eagles were already scenting the carnage and “ savour of 
death” from innumerable hosts of Moshnns ; whispers of a 
revolution^ which was again to call, as with the tiurapet of 
resurrection, from the grave, the land of Timolcon and 
Epaminondas ; sucli were the preludiiigs, low and deep, to 
the tempestuous overture of re^^olt and patriotic battle which 
now ran through every nook of Greece, and caused every 
car to tingle. 

The knowledge that this mighty cause must be sowed ^^in 
dishonour — propagated, that is in respect to the knowledge 
of its plans, by redoubled cringings to their brutal masters, 
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in order to shield it from suspicion — but that it would 
probably bo reaped in honour ; the belief that the poor 
Grecian, so abject and trampled under foot, w’ould soon re- 
appear amongst the nations who had a name, in something 
of his original beauty and power ; these dim but elevating 
perceptions, and these anticipations, gave to every man the 
sense of an ennobling secret coiitidcd to his individual honour, 
and, at the same time, tlirilled his heart with sympathetic 
joy, from approaching glories that were to prove a personal 
inheritance to his children. Over all Greece a sense* of 
power, dim and vast, brooded for years ; *and a migiity phan- 
tom, under the mysterious name of Archy in whose cloudy 
equipage were descried, gleaming at intervals, the crowns and 
sceptres of hir-distaut potentates, sustained "whilst it agitated 
their hearts. London, that “mighty heart" of an organization 
ebullient with iiujpcrishablo life, was one of the secret watcli- 
words in their impenetrable cipher; Moscon>y holy capital and 
crest of the gorgeous Grecian Christianity, was a counter- 
sign ; IBavann and Austria bore mysterious i>arts in the 
dranla ; and, though no sound was Iieard, nor voice given 
to the power^ that were working, yet, as if by mere forct^ 
of secret sympathy, all uiajikiud whc3 were Avoi thy to par- 
ticipate in the entcri)rise seemed to be linked in brother- 
hood with Greece. These notions were, much of them, 
mere phantasms and delusions ; but they wa*re delusions of 
miglity efficacy for arming the hearts of this oppress<Ml 
country against the tenurs that must be faced ; and lor the 
whole of them Greece wjfe indebted to the Hctaeria, and to 
its organized agency of apostles (as they were technically 
called), who compassed land and sea as pioneers for the 
coming crusade.* 


* Considering how viiy much the contest did finally assume a 
religious character (even Fraaks being attached, not as friends of 
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By 1820, Greece was thoroughly inoculated with the 
spirit of resistance ; all things were ready, so far, perhaps, 
as it was possible that they ever shovld be ready under the 
eyes and scimitars of the enemy. Now came the question 
of tinn^ ; wlun was the revolt to begin ? Some contend, 
says Mr. Gordon, tliat the lletscria should have waited for 
a century, by ^^•hich time they suppose that the growth of 
means in favour of Greece would ha\u concurred with a 
more tlian (Maresponding decay in her enemy. But, to say 
Jiofbing of tljo exticnie uncertainty which attends such re- 
mote speculations, ‘and the utter impossibility of training 
men with no personal hopes to labour lor the benefit of 
distant genoi:ilioiis, there was jonc political argument against 
that course, which J\lr. Gordon justly considers unanswer- 
able. It is this : Turkey in Europe has been long totter- 
ing on its basis. Now, were the attempt delayed until 
Russia bad displaced her and occupied her seat, Greece* 
would then liavc received her liberty as a boon from the 
coii([U(Tor ; and the construction w^ould have been that she 
held it by siilh^rance, and under a Russian warrant. ' This 
argiimout is conclusive. But others there were who fancied 
that 18 2o was. the year at which all the preparations for a 
successful revolt could have been matured. Probably some 
gaiu in .such a case wmuld have been balanced against some 
loss. But it is not necessary to discu.'ss tliat question. 
Accident, it was clear, might bring on the first hostile 
movement at any hour, when the minds of all men were 
prepaied, let the niean.s in other respects be as deficient as 
they might. Aheady, in 1820, circumstances made it 


Greece, but simply as ClTistians), one cannot but wonder that this 
gnand romantic mime of Crusa*^e has not lisen applied to tbo Greek 
war in Western Europe. • 
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evident that the outbreak of the insurrection could not long 
be delayed. And, accordingly, in the following year all 
Greece was in flames. 

This aflair of 1820 has a separate interest of its own, 
connected with the character of the very celebrated person 
to whom it chieHy relates ; but wo notice it chiefly as the 
real occasion, tlie momentary spark, which, aJigJiting upon 
the combustibles by this time accumulated eviaywhere iii 
Greece, canseil a gejieral explosion of tlni long-hoarded in- 
surrectionary fury. Ali Pacha, tlie iar fumed vizier® of 
Yannina," had long been hated profouiully by the Sultan, 
who in the same pvt^portion loved and admired his treasures. 
However, he was persuaded to w^‘lit for his death, whicli 
could not (as it seemed) be far distant, rather than risk 
auytliiiig upon the chances of war. And in this prudent 
resolution he would have persevered, but for an afircnit 
which he could not overlook. An Albanian, named Ismael 
Pasho Pey, once a m(nTil)cr of Ali’s household, liad incurred 
Jiis masters deadly hatred ; ainl, fl}iiig from ids wratli to 
various places under various disguises, liail at Imigth taken 
refuge in Constantinople, and there sharpened the malice of 
Ali by attacliiiig Ijinisclf to his enemies. Ali W'as still 
further inovoked by linding that'' Ismael had won the 
Sultan s favour, and obtained an ai)pointmcnt in the palace. 
Mastered by his fury, Ali hired assassins to shoot his enemy 
in the veiy midst. of Constantinople, and under the veiy 
eyes of imijeriid protection. The assassins failed, liaviiig 
only wounded him ; they were arrested, and disclosed the 
name of their employer. 


* Prononuced Yannlna-t as I liave always understood, i.e., with 
the accent on the antepcniiltimato, and the i of the penultimate 
ni short (ns in the Engl^^h word animal)^ not long (as in the word 
refdning or refinem&iit). » 
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Here was an insult whicli could not be forgiven : Ali 
Pacha wjis declared a rebel and a traitor ; and solemnly ex- 
communicated by the head of the Mussulman law. The 
Pachas of Europe received orders to march against him ; 
and a sciuadron was fitted out to attack him by sea. 

In March 1820, Ali became acquainted with these strong 
measures, which at first he endeavoured to parry by artifice 
and bribery. But, finding that mode of proceeding abso- 
lutely without hop»i, he took the bold resolution of throw- 
ing himself, in utter defiance, upon the native energies of 
his own ferocious heart. Having, however, but small re- 
liance oil his IMohammedan troops in a crisis of this magni- 
tude, he ap])lied for Christian succours, and set Jiirnself to 
court the (.'liristians generally. As a first stop, he restored 
the Annatolcs ] that very body whose suppression had been 
so favourite a measure of his policy, and pursued so long, 
so earnestly, and so injuriously to his credit amongst the 
Christian ])art of the population. It happened, at the first 
opening of the cjiini)aign, that the Christians were equally 
courted by the Sultan’s generalissimo, Solyman, the Pacha 
of TJiessaly. For this, however, that Pacha ivas removed 
and decapitated ; and a new leader was now appointed in 
the person of that very enemy, Ismael Pasho, whose at- 
tempted murder had brought the present storm upon Ali. 
Ismael was raised to the rank of Scraskier, and was also 
maile Pacha of Yannina and Delvino. Three other armies, 
besides a fleet under the Captain Bey, advanced upon All’s 
territories simultaneously from different quarters. But 
at that time, in defiance of these formidable and over- 
whelming preparations, bets were strongly in Ali’s favour 
amongst all who were acquainted with his resources : for 
he had vast treasures, fortresses of great strength, inex- 
haustible supplies of artillery and Munition, a country 
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almost inaccessible, and fifteen thousand light troops, whom 
Mr. Gordon, upon personal knowledge, pi’onounces “ excel- 
lent” 

Scarcely ha<i the war commenced, ndieii Ali was aban- 
doned by almost the whole of his inirtisans, in mere hatred 
of his execrable cruelty and tyrannical government To 
Ali, however, this defebtiun brought no despondency ; and 
with unabated courage ho prepared to defend himself to the 
last, in three castles, with a garrison of three thousand 
men. That he might do so with entire effect h(\gaii by 
destroying his own cajatal of yaunina, lest it should afford 
shelter to the enemy. Still his situation would have been 
most critical, but for the state of alfairs in the enemy's 
camp. The Seniskier wiis attended by mon^ Ilian twenty 
other pashas. But they were all at enmity with each 
other. One of them, and tlie bravest, was even poisoned 
by the Scraskier. Provisions were running short in conse- 
quence of their own dissensions. Winter was fast afipi-oaeh- 
ing ; the cannonading had produced no consjiieuous elhu't ; 
and the soldiers were disbanding. In this .silnation the 
Sultan’s lieutenants again saw the necessity of courting aid 
from the Christian population of the country. Ali on his 
part never scniplcd to bid against them at any price j and 
at length, irritated by the ill-usage of the Turks on their 
first entrance, and disgusted with the obvious insincerity of 
their reluctant and momentaiy kindness, some of the bravest 
Christian tribes (especially the celebrated Suliotos) consented 
to take Ali’s bribes, h)rgot his past outrages and unnum- 
bered perfidies, and reading his sincerity in tlic extremity of 
his peril, these bravest of’ the bravo ranged themselves 
amongst the Sultan’s enemies. During the winter they 
gained some splendid successes ; other alienated friends 
came back to Ali ; and even ^ome Mohammedan Beys wero 
XL — ^1 
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persuaded to take up arms in his behalf. Upon the whole, 
the Turkish Divan was veiy seriously alarmed ; and so 
much so, that it superseded the Scraskier Ismael, replacing 
him with the famous Kourshid Pacha, at that time viceroy 
of the Morea. And so ended the year 1820. 

This state of affairs could not escape the attention of 
the vigilant Hetmria. Here was Ali Pacha, hitherto re- 
garded as an insurmountable obstacle in their path, abso- 
lutely compelled by circumstances to be their wannest 
friend. The Turks again, whom no circumstances could 
entirely disarm, were yet crippled for the time, and their 
whole attention prcoccuphnl by another enemy, most alarm- 
ing to their policy, and most tempting to their cupidity. 
Such an opportunity it seemed unpardonable to neglect. 
Accordingly, it was resolved to begin the insurrection. At 
its head was placed Prince Alexander Ypsilanti, a son of 
that Ilospodar of Wallacliia, whose deposition by the Porte 
had produced the Russian war of 1806. This prince’s 
qualifications consisted in his high birth, in his connexion 
with Russia (for he had risen to the rank of major-general 
in that service), and, finally (if such things can dcseiwc a 
mention), in an agreeable person and manners. For all 
other and higher qualifications he was wholly below the 
situation and the urgency of the crisis. His first error was 
in the choice of his ground. For some reasons, which are 
not sufficiently explained — possibly on account of his family 
connexion with those provinces — he chose to open the war 
in Moldavia and Wallach^. Tins resolution he took in 
spite of every warning, and the most intelligent expositions 
of the absolute necessity that, to be at all effectual, the first 
stand should be made in Greece. He thought otherwise ; 
and, managing the campaign after his own ideas, be speedily 
involved himself in quaiTels,.. and his army, through the 
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perfidy of a considerable officer, in ruinous embarrassments 
This unhappy campaign is circumstantially narrated by Mr. 
Gk)rdon in his first book ; but, as it never crossed over to 
the south bank of the Danube, and h id no connexion with 
Greece except by its purposes, wo sliall simply rehearse 
the great outline of its course. The signal for insurrection 
was given in January 1821 ; and Prince Ypsilanti took 
the field, by crossing the Pruth in March. Efirly in April 
he received a communication from the Emperor of Piissia, 
which at once prostratcd*’*his hopes before an enemy was 
seen. lie was formally disavowed by that prince, erased 
from his army-list, and severely reproached for his ^\folly 
and ingratitude^^ in letters fi*om two mcmlxsrs of the 
Russian cabinet ; and on the ilth of April this fiict was 
publicly notified in Yassy, the capital of Moldavia, by the 
Russian consul-gen end. Ilis array at this time consisted 
of 3000 mc]), which, however, was afterwards nmiforccd, 
but with no gunpowder exeq^t what was casually inter- 
cepted ; and no load, except some that had been stripped 
from the roof of an ancient cathedral. 

• On the 12th of Jilay the Pasha of Ibrail oixnied the 
campaign. A few days after, the Turkish troops began to 
appear in considerable forc.e ; and on the 8th of June an 
alarm was suddenly given “ that the white turbans were 
upon them.” In the engagement which followed, the in- 
surgent army gave way ; and, thmigli their loss was much 
smaller than that of the Turks, yet, from the many blun- 
ders committed, the conscqiienccs were disastrous, and had 
tlic Turks pursued there would on tliat day have been an 
end of the insurrection. Rut far worse and more decisive 
was the subsequent disaster of the 17th. Ypsilauti had 
been again reinforced, and his advanced guard had surprised 
a Turkish detachment of cajpalry in such a situation that 
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their escape seemed impossible. Yet all was ruined by 
one oflScer of rank, who got drunk and advanced with an 
air of bravado, follow'ed, on a principle of honour, by a 
sacred cohort \1iieros Zoc/aoa*], composed of 500 Greek 
voluiitccjvs of birtli and education, the very Uiia of the in- 
surgent infantry. The Turks gave themselves up for lost ; 
but, haiii)cuiiig to observe that this drunkard seemed un- 
Bupijorted by otlier paits of the aiuiy. they suddenly 
momitcd, came down uik) 1 i the noble young volunteers 
before they could even form in square, and nearly the 
whole disdaining to dy v/ere cut to pieces on the ground. 
All officer of rank and a brave man, a})palled by this 
hideous disastc'i*, the aftair of a few moments, rode up to 
the spot and did all ho could to repair it. But the cow- 
ardly drunkard had lied at the first onset with all his 
Aniauts j pani(i siuead rapidly, and the ■whole force of 
5000 men lied before 800 Turks, leaving* 400 men dead 
on the fiijld, of whom 350 belonged to the sacred bat- 
talion. 

The Turks, occupied with gall’iering a trophy of heads, 
neglected to pursue. But the "work was done. The de- 
feated a<lvance fell back upon the main body \ and that 
same night the whole army, panic-struck, asliamed, and 
bewildered, commeuecd a precijiitate retreat. From this 
moment I’rinco Ypsilanti thought only of saving himself. 
This puiposi; lie effivted in a few days by retreating into 
Austria, from which tc. ritoiy he issued his final order of 
the day, taxing his ai niy, i’^ violent and unmeasured terms, 
with cowardice and disobedience. This wras in a limited 
sense true ; many distinctions, however, were called for in 
mere justice, and the cai>ital defects after all were in 
himself. His plan was originally bad ; and, had it been 
better, he was quite unequal the execution of it. The 
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results were unfortunate to all concerned in it. Ypsilaiiti 
himself was arrested by Aastna, and thrown into the un- 
wholesome prison of Mon^atz, where, after hiiiguishiiig for 
six years, he perished miserably. Seme of the subordinate 
officers prolonged the struggle in a guerilla style for some 
little time, but all wore finally suppn'ssed. Many were put 
to death ; many escaped into neutral ground ; and it is 
gratifying to add, that of two traitors amongst the higher 
officers, one was detected and despatched in a summary way 
of vengeance by Ids own associates; the other, for senne un- 
explained reason, was beheaded by his Turkish frieinls at 
the very mouKMit when he had put himself into tlieiv power, 
in fearless obedionec to their own summons, to and 
receive his wilhintriled renm'd^ and under an cxjn'CvSS assur- 
ance from the Paelui of Silistvia, that he was impatiently 
waiting to invest him with a pelisse of honour. Such faith 
is kept with traitors; such faith be ev(T ke])t with the be- 
trayers of nations and their holiest hopes ! Though in this 
instance the particuhijr motives of the Porto are still ljuri(Ml 
in mysteiy; ainl (Imiicd or not buiied) tliose, motives could 
not have been other than detestalily base : let the Greek 
officers have been rotten with pertidy to their own con)j)a- 
triots, that was a crime wJjich eoneenicd Go«l and their 
own bre-iliren ; to the Turks it brought no rights of ven- 
geance. Them it did not in the remotest degree eom'orii. 
And, supposing even that it had, perfidy is not the right- 
eous instrument for ehastis^g jKTfidy. 

Tims terminated the first rash enterprise, which resulted 
from the too tempting invitation held out in the ndudlion 
then agitating Eiiirus, locking up, as it did, and neutralizing 
so large a part of the disposable Turkish forces. To this 
we return. Koursliid pacha quitted the iMorea with a largo 
body of troops in the first didys of January 1821, and took 
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the command of the army already before Yannina. Bui^ 
■with all his great numerical superiority to the enemy with 
whom ho contended, and now enjoying undisturbed union 
in liis own camp, he found it impossible to make his ad- 
vances rapidly. Though in hostility to the Porte, and 
though noAv connected wdth Christian allies, Ali Pacha was 
yet nonjinally a Moliammcdau. Hence it had been found 
impossible as yet to give any colour of uii anti-Christian 
character to the war ; and the native Mohaimuodan chief- 
tains had therefore no scruido in coalescing with the Chris- 
tians of Ei)irus, and making joint cause with Ali. Gradu- 
ally, from the inevitable vexations incident to the march 
and rcisidence of a large army, the wdiole poi)ulation became 
hostile to Koursliid ; and their remembrance of Ali’s former 
oppressiojis, if not eftaced, wjxs yet suspended in the pre- 
sence of a nuisance so immediate and so generally diffused, 
so that eventually most of the Epirots turned their arms 
against the Porte. /The same feelings which governed them, 
soon spread to the provinces of Etolia and Acarnania ; or 
rather, pcihaps, being previously ripe for revolt, these pro- 
vinces resolved to avail themselves of the same occasion. 
Missolonghi now became the centre of rebellion ; and Kour- 
shid’s difficulties were daily augmenting. In July of this 
year ( 1821 ) these various insurgents, actively co-operating, 
defeated the Scraskier in several actions, and compelled a 
Pacha to lay down his arms on the road between Yannina 
and Souli. It was even proposed by the gallant partisan, 
Mark Bozzaris, that all sh^'uldTunite to hem in the Seras- 
kier ; but a wound received in a skirmish defeated this 
plan. In September following, however, the same Mark 
intercepted and routed Hassim Pacha in a defile on his 
march to Yannina ; and in general the Turks were defeated 
everywhere, except at . tne head-quarters of the Scraskier, 
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and with losses in men enormously disproportioned to the 
occasions. This arose partly from the necessity under 
which they lay of attacking expert musketeers who were 
under cover of breastworks, and partly from tlicir own preci- 
pitance and determination to carry everything by summary 
force : “ Wlicreds,” says Mr. Gordon, “ a little patience 
would surely have caused them to succeed, and at least 
saved them much dishonour, and thousands of lives thrown 
away in mere wantouiicss.” But, in spite of all blunders, 
and every sort of failure elsewhere, the Seraskier was^stlll 
advancing slowly towards his main objeJts — the reduction 
of Ali Pacha. And by the end of October, on getting pos- 
session of an impoiiant part of All’s works, he aiinounced 
to the Sultan that he should soon be able to send him the 
head of that rebel, who was already reduced to GOO men. 
A little before this, however, the celebrated Maurocordato, 
with other persons of iiifluenco, had arrived at Missolonghi 
with the view of cementing a general union of Christian 
and Mohammedan forces against tlio Turks. Id tliis lie 
was so far successful, that in N'ovember a »:ombinod attack 
was made upon Ismael the old enemy of Ali, and three 
other Pachas, shut up in the town of Arta. This attack 
succeeded partially ; but it was attempted at a moment 
dramatically critical, and with an effect ruinous to the wliole 
campaign as well as that particular attack. The assailing 
party, about 3400 men, ■were coiniioscd in the proportion 
of two Cliristians to one Mohammedan. They lia(i ca]> 
tured one half of the town ; and IMark Bozzaris having set 
this on fire to prevent plimdering, the four Pachas were on 
the point of retreating under cover of the smoke. At that 
moment arrived a Mohammedan of note, instigated by 
Kourshid, who was able to persuade those of his own faith 
that the Christians wefe not^fighting with any sincere views 
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of advantage to Ali, hut with ulterior purposes h<;stile to 
Mohauiraedani-sm itself. On this, the Christian division of 
the army found themselves obliged to retire without noise, 
in order to escape their own allies, now suddenly united 
with tlie four Paclias. Nor, perhaps, would even tliis evji- 
sion have been effected, but for the precaution of Mark 
Bozzaris in taking liostages from two leading IVfohanmie- 
dans. Thus failed the last diversion in favour of Ali Pacha, 
who was henceforward left to his own immeiliMto resources. 
Ail ^he Mohammedan tribes now ranged themselves on the 
side of Kouvshid ;* and tlie winter of 1821-2 passed away 
without further disturliance in Epirus. 

iMcantime, during tlie absence of Koursliid Paclia from 
the ]Mor(‘a, the opportunity had not been lost for raising the 
insurrection in that important j)art of Gre(‘ro. Koursliid 
had (‘vaeuated the province early in January 1821 ; and 
alriaidy in February symptoms of tlio coming troubles 
appeared at Patrass, “the most flourishing and jiopulous 
city of the P(doponnesus, the cmi)orium of its trade, and 
residenee of the foreign consuls and nuTchauts." Its po- 
pulation was about 18,000, of which miinher two-tliirds 
were Cliristiaii. In IMareh, when rumours had arrived of 
the insurivetion beyond the Baiiube, under Alexander 
Ypsilanti, the fermentation became universal ; and the 
Turks of Patrass hastily prcjian'd for deftuuic. Py the 
2oth, the Creeks had purehased all the powder and lead 
which could be had, ai'd about the 2d of April they raised 
the standard of the Cross. Two days after tliis, fighting 
began at Patrass. The town having bec'u set on fire, “ the 
Turkish castle threw shot and shells at random ; the two 
parties fought amongst the ruins, and massacred each other 
without mercy ; the only prisoners that were spared owed 
their lives to fanaticism, soinq^ Christian youths being cir- 
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cnmciscd by the Mollahs, and some Turkish boys baptized 
by the priests.” 

“ Wliile the commencement of the war,” says Mr. Gror- 
don, was thus signalized by the ruiu of a flourishing city, 
the insurreetkm gained ground with wonderful rapidity; 
and from mountain to mountain, and village to village, 
propagated itself to the furthest corner of the Peloponnesus. 
Everywhere the peasants flew to arms, and those Turks who 
resided in the open country or unfortified toAvns were either 
cut to pieces, or forced to fly into strongholds.” On flie 
2d of April, the flag of independence waf? hoistcMl in Acli.aia. 
On the f)th, a Grecian senate met at Calamata in Messonia, 
having for its president Mavromiehalis, Prince or Bey of 
Maina, a rugged temtory in the ancient Sparta, famous for 
its hardy race of robbers and pirates.* 

On the Cth of April, the iusurr(‘r;tion had sju'cad to the 
narrow territory of Megans, situated to the iiorili of the 
isthmus. The Albanian populatioii of this country, anioiint- 
ing to about 10,000, and employed by the I\»rte to guanl 
the defiles of the entrance into Peloponnesus, raised the 

* Tliosc Miiinatts lifivo been to l/u of Sclavoiiian origin; 

hnl Mr. (Tonloii, upon the nutliorily of tlio Brupoj’or ConstauLliio 
PorplivrogonitoH, asserts tliat they arc of pure Lacouiati Mood, aiul 
hocaiue (Christiana in tho reign of that emperor’s grandfather, Basil 
the Macedonian. They are, and ever have heiTi, robhers by |)rofes- 
aion ; robbers by land, j)iratcs by sea; for ■\vliicb last braricdi of ihoir 
mixed oconpaliori they enjoy singular advantages in tlieir pt^sinon 
at the point of junction between the Ionian and .dvj;’e.in si ;is. Tf) 
illustrate’ tlieir condition of perpetual warfare, Mj-. (Jordon iiii'nlionH 
that there were very lately iiidivkluals who had li\cd for twenty 
years in towers, not daring to stir out lest their iif'igldiours sliould 
shoot them. They were supplied with bread and cartridges by their 
wives ; for the persons of women are sacred in Maina. Two other 
good features in their character are their hospitality and their indis- 
position to bloodshed.' gentle ihievee — the Bobiu 

Hoods of Greece. » « 
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standard of revolt, and marched to invest the Acrocorinthus, 
In the Messenian territory, the Bishop of Modon, having 
made his guard of Janissaries drunk, cut the whole of them 
to pieces ; and then encamping on the heights of Navarin, 
his lordship blockaded that fortress. The abruptness of 
these movements, and their almost simultaneous origin at 
distances so considerable, sufficiently prove how ripe the 
Greeks were for this revolt as respected temper ; and in 
other modes of preparation tlicy never could have been ripe 
whilst overlooked by Turkish masters. That haughty race 
now, from eveiy l)art of the Morea, retreated within the 
ramparts of Tripolizza. 

In tlic first action which occurred, the Arcadian Greeks 
did not behave well ; tlicy fled at the very sound of the 
Moslem tread. Oolocotroni commanded ; and he rallied 
them again, but again they deserted him at the sight of 
tlieir oppressors. “ And I,” said Oolocotroni afterwards, 
wlien relating the circumstances of this early affair, “ liaving 
witli me only ten companions, including my horse, sat down 
in a bush and wept.” 

Meantime affixirs went ill at Patrass. Yussuf Pacha, 
having been detached from Epirus to Euba*a by the Seras- 
kicr, heard on his route of the insurrection in Peloponnesus. 
Upon which, altering his course, he sailed to Patrass, and 
reached it on the 15th of April. This was Palm Sunday, 
and it dawijcd upon the Greeks with evil omens. First 
came a smai't shock of earthquake ; next a cannonade 
announcing the approach of the Pacha ; and, lastly, an 
Ottoman brig of war, which saluted the fort and cast 
anchor before the town. 

The immediate consequences were disastrous. The Greeks 
retreated ; and the Pacha detached Kihaya-Bey, a Tartar 
officer of distinguished energy, with hear 3000 men, to the 
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most impoftant points of the revolt. On the 5 th of May 
the Tartar reached Corinth, but found the siege already 
raised ; thence he marched to Argos, sending before him a 
requisition for bread. He was answered by the men of 
Argos that they had no bread, but only powder and ball 
at his service. This threat, however, proved a gasconade ; 
the Kihaya advanced in three columns ; cavalry on each 
wing, and infantry in the centre ; on which, after a single 
discharge, the Argives fled.* Their general, fighting bravely, 
was killed, together with 700 others, and 1500 wOmcn 
captured. The Turks, having sacked and burned Argos, 
then laid siege to a monastery, which surrendered uiKm 
terms ; and it is honourable to the memory of this Tiirtar 
general, that, according to the testimony of Mr. Gordon, at 
a time when the war was managed with merciless fury and 
continual perfidies on both sides, he observed the terms 
with rigorous fidelity, treated all his captives with ^ho 
utmost humanity, and even liberated the women. 

Thus far the tide had turned against the Greeks ; but 
now came a decisive reaction in their favour ; and, as if 
for ever to proclaim the folly of despair, just at the very 
crisis when it was least to have been expected, the Kihaya 
was at this point joined by the Turks of Tripolizza, and was 
now reputed to be 14,000 strong. This proved to be an 
exaggeration ; but the subsequent battle is the more hon- 
ourable to those who believed it. At a council of war in 
the Greek camp, the prevailing opinion was that an action 
could not prudently be risked. One man thought other- 
wise ; this was Anagnostoras. He, by urging the desola- 

* It has a suhlimo eifect in the record of this action to hear tliat 
the Argives were drawn up behind a wall originally raised as a de^ 
fence ojgavmt the deluge ipf IncLchua ; 1800 years, according to my 
schoolboy recollections, before Christ.* 
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tions which would follow a retreat, brought over the rest to 
his opinion ; and it was resolved to take up a position at 
Valtezza, a village three hours’ march from Tripolizza. 
Thither, on the 27 th of May, the Kihaya arrived with 
5000 men, in three columns, having left Tripolizza at 
(lawn ; and immediately raised redoubts opi:)osite to those 
of the Greeks, and placed three heavy pieces of cannon in 
battery. He hoped to storm the position ; but, if he 
should fail, he had a i*cason for still anticipathig a vic^tory, 
afid that was the situation of the fountains, which must 
soon have drawn *tlie Greeks out of their position, as they 
had water only for twenty-four hours’ consumption. 

The battle coiiimeuced ; and the first failure of the 
Kihaya was in the cannonade ; for his balls, passing over 
the Gro(‘ks, ftdl am(mgst a corps of his own troops. Those 
now made three assaults, but were repulsed in all. Both 
aicHs koi)t up a fire till night, and each exjx'ctcd that his 
enemy would retire in the darkness. The 28th, however, 
found the two armies still in the same positions. The 
battle was rcinjwed for five hours ; and then the Kihaya, 
finding his trooi)S fatigued, and that his retreat was likely 
to be intercjoptod by Nikitas (a brave partisan officer bred 
to arms in tlic service of England), who was coming up by 
forced marches from Argos with 800 men, gave the signal 
for retreat. This soon became a total rout ; the Kiliaya 
lost his liorsc, and the Greeks, besides taking two pieces of 
cannon, raised a trophy of 400 Moslem heads. 

Such was the battle of Valtezza, the inaugural perform- 
ance of the insurrection ; and we have told it thus cij-cuin- 
stantially, because Mr. Gordon characterizes it as “ remark- 
able for the moral effect it produced and he docs not 
scntple to add, that it “ c( 3 rtainly decided the campaign in 
Peloponnesus, and perhaps^^eveii the J ate of the revolutioru'^ 
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Tlirce (lays after, that is, on the last (Lay of May 1821, 
followed the victory of Doliana, in which the Kiliaya, 
anxious to recover his lost ground, was encountered by 
Nikitas. The circumstances were peculiarly brilliant ; for 
the Turkish general had between 2000 and 3000 men, 
besides artillciy, whereas Nikitas at first sustained the 
attack in thirteen barricaded houses, witl\ no more than 
ninety-six soldiers, and thirty armed peasants. After a 
resistance of eleven hours, he was supported by 700 men ; 
and in the cud he defeated the Kihaya with a very co*n- 
siderable loss. * 

These actions raised the enthusiasm of the ]\Iurea to a 
high point, and in the meantime other parts of Clreece had 
joined in the revolt. In the first wecjk of April an in- 
surrection burst out in the cjistcni provinces of Greece, 
Attica, Boeotia, and Phocis. The insurgents first appe:u(jd 
near Livadia, one of the best cities in nuj-tliern Greece. 
On the 13th, they occupied Thebes without o]>po,sition. 
Immediately after, Odysseus (that is, my un](*arned friend, 
the Greek form of the name Ulysses) })ropagate<l the revolt 
in Phocis, wIuto he had foiin(*rly eomniaiided as a lieu- 
tenant of Ali Pacha’s. Next arose the Albanian i>easa)itry 
of Attica., gathering in anned bodies to the west of Athens. 
ToAvards the end of April, the Turks, who composed one- 
fifth of the Athenian population (then rated at 10,000), 
became greatly agitated, and twice proposed a massacre of 
the Christians. This was resisted by the liuniane Xliadi ; 
and the Turks, contenting themselves with pillaging absent 
proprietors, began to lay up stores in the Acropolis. With 
ultra-Turkish stupidity, however, out of pure laziness, at 
this critical moment, they confided the night duty on the 
ramparts of the city to Greeks. The consequence may he 
supposed. On the Stfi of HJay, ,the Ottoman standard had 
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been raised and blessed by an Iman. On the following 
night, a rapid discharge of musketry, and the shouts of 
ChHst has risen ! LiheHy ! Liberty ! proclaimed the cap- 
ture of Athens. Nearly 2000 peasants, generally aimed 
with clubs, had scaled the walls and forced the gates. The 
prisoners taken were treated with humanity ; but, un- 
fortunately this current of Christian sentiment was im- 
mediately arrested by the conduct of the Turks in the 
Acropolis, in killing nine hostages, and throating over the 
whll some naked and headless bodies. 

The insurrection next spread to Thessaly, and at last 
even to Macedonia, from the premature and atrocious 
violence of the Pacha of Salonika. Apprcli ending a revolt, 
he himself drew it on by cutting off the heads of the Chris- 
tian merchants and clergy (simply as a measure of precau- 
tion), and enforcing his ordoi*s on the peasantry by military 
execution. Unfortunately, from its extensive plains, this 
country is peculiarly favourable to the evolutions of the 
Turkish cavalry ; the insurgents were, therefore, defeated 
in several actions, and ultimately took refuge in great num- 
bers amongst the convents on Mount Athos, which also wore 
driven into revolt by the severity of the Pacha. Hei-e the 
fugitives were safe from the sabres of their merciless pur- 
suers, but, unless succoured by sea, ran a great risk of 
perishing by famine. But a more important accession to 
the cause of independence, within one month from its first 
outbreak in the Morea, occim-ed in the islands of the 
Archipelago. The three priiicipid of these in modem times 
are Hydra, Spezzia, and Psarra.* They had been colonized 
in the preceding century by some poor families from Pelo- 

* Their insignificance in ancient times is proclaimed by the oh 
senrity of their ancient names— Ap^ropia, ^Tiparciius, and Psyra. 
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ponnesus and Ionia. At that time they had gained a scanty 
subsistence as fishermen. Gradually tliey became merchants 
and seamen. Being the best sailors in the Sultan’s do- 
minions, they had obtained some valuable privileges, amongst 
which was that of exemption from Turkish magistrates ; 
so that, if they could not boast of autonomy^ if they did 
not legislate for themselves, they had at least the advantage 
of executing the bad laws of Turkisli imposition by chiefs 
of their own blood \ and they had the further advantage of 
paying but a moderate tribute to the Sultan. So favoured, 
their commerce had flourished iHjyond all preced(*ut. And 
latterly, when the vast extension of Eurojwau warfare had 
created first-rate markets for grain, selecting, of course, 
those which w’cre higlicst at the moment, they sometimes 
doubled their capitals in two voyages, and seven or eight 
such trips in a year were not an unusual instance of good 
fortune. Wliat had been tlie result may be collp(5ted from 
the following description which Mr. Gordon gives us of 
Hydra : “ Built on a sterile rock, wliicli dues not offer at 
any season the least trace of vegetation, it is one of tlie 
best cities in the Levant, and hifuutdy sifpcTior to any 
other in Greece ; the houses are all constmeted of white 
stone, and those of the aristocracy (erected at an immense 
expense, floored with costly marbles, and splendidly fur- 
nished) might pass for palaces even in the capitals of Italy. 
Before the j-evolution, poverty was unknown, all elas.-^es 
being comfortably lodged, clotlicd, and fed. Its inhabitants 
at this epoch exceeded 20,000, of whom 4000 were able- 
bodied seamen.” 

The otlier islands were, with few exceptions, an’d rocks ; 
but most of them had the inestimable advantage of being 
unplagued with a Turkish population. Enjoying that pre- 
cious immunity, it may be Tjondpred why they should have 
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entered into the revolt. But for this there were two gre^t 
reasons : they were ardent Christians in the first place, and 
disinterested haters of Mohammedanism on its own merits ; 
secondly, as the most i)owcrful* nautical confederacy in the 
Levant, they anticipated a large booty from captures at sea. 
In that expectation, at first, they were not disappointed. 
But it was a source of wealth soon exhausted ; for natu- 
rally, as soon as their ravages became known, the Mussul- 
mans ceased to navigate. Spezzia was the finst to hoist the 
independent flag; this was on the 9th of April 
r.sana immediately followed her example. Hydra hesitated, 
and at first even de(;lined to do so ; but, at last, on the 
28th of April, this island also issued a manifesto of adher- 
ence to the patriotic cause. On the 3d of May, a srpiadron 
of eleven Hydriot and seven Spez/ja vessels sailc:d from 
Hydra, having on the mainmast ‘<an address to th(5 people 
of the Aegean Sea, inviting them to rally round the national 
standard : an address that was received with enthusiasm in 
cveiy quarter of the Archipelago wliere the Turks were not 
numerous enough to overawe impular feeling.” 

“The success of the Greek marine in this first cxixuli- 
tion,” says JMr. Gordon, “ was not confinc'd to inerely 
sineading the insurrection throughout the Archipelago : a 
swaiiii of swift armed ships swept the sea from the Helles- 
pont to the waters of On*te and Cyprus ; captured every 
Ottoman trader they met with, and put to the sword, or ilung 


* Mr. Gordon says that “they cou! . without difficulty fit out a 
luindrod sail of ships, brigs, and schooners, armed with from twelve 
to twenty-four guns each, and manned by 7000 stout and able sailors.” 
Poiujiuwillc ascribes to them, in 1813, a fi)rce considerably greater. 
Ibit the peace of Paris (one year after Pouqueville’s estimates) natu- 
rally reduced their power, as their exl raordii:ary gains were altogether 
dependent on war and naval blickacks. 
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overboiinl, the Moluiniiiiedaii crews ami passcngf'rs : Ibr the 
con test alri'aily assumed a character of teiTi])le Ibi ocily. It 
would bii vaiu to deny that the Greeks were ;iuilly of si lock- 
ing barbarities j at the little i>laud of Oastel llosso, on tlie 
ICarainaniaii " sliore, they laitcliered in coM blood .^'veral 
beaulifnl Tiirki.^li lemales ; and a great imiuber of defence- 
less jalgrinis (mostly old nun), wlit), K'tiiriiing iVom ^Mecea, 
fell into tluMr iiower oif C.vjirus, \\ere slain Avitlinut nieny, 
because they would not renounee llieir faith.” 31 any such 

t 

cases of hideous barb-avity had already^oci'uiTcfl, a ml fiid 
.afterwards oeenr, on the niaiidaiid. Hut this is Hie eternal 
law and providential retiibutioii of ojipvcssion. Tins l\jant 
loaches to liis slavi* the eriuus and tim cruelties which ho 
inflicts ; blood will bavc ))lood ; and the ferocious ojij'rcssor 
is involvcil in the natural reai-Hoii of Iiis own A\irk<dness, 
by the freii/Jed relaliation of the ojijnr.Nsrd. Now Mas in- 
deed beheld tlje realization of the Mil.lime impn nation in 
SliJiksjiere : “One s]>iiiL of the lirst-borii (’.liii did vinily 
rcigii ill the Ijearts of men; and lunv, if I'ver upon fliis 
eartli, it seemed likely, from i^»e ujeadfid mutt 

AvJiicli ma,rked the >var on buth sides — the achtno nit ut of 
loiig-lioarded vengeaiu'e and maihh niiig rc'meiahiaiua's in 
the Greeiaii, ol’ toAvering disdain in the alarmed oi>in-essov 
— that, in Aany simplieity of trutli, Sliak.sp(*re's deej) Avord 
would be realizetl, and “ i)>frJcm'ss ikp Imrh'r nf thi‘ thtid"' 
Such was the opening scene in the, astonishing drama, of 
tlio Gretik insurn'ction, Avhicli tbrongli all its si ages, Avas 
destined to move* through fin5 and hlood, ajul beyond any 
M'ar in human a.mials to coinuiaiid tlu* interest of mankind 
through their steniei atiections. AVe have said that it Avas 
eminently a romantic AA’ar ; but not in tlic meaning with 

-# 

* Karainauian, the suuthcA cuftst of Asia Minor (Anatolia). 
XI . — K 
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which we apply that epithet to the scmi-fahiiloiis wars of 
Charlemagne and liia Paladins, or even to the Cnisadcrs. 
Here arc; no nK'niorahlc contests of generosity; no triumphs 
glorified by mercy ; no sacrifices of interest the most basely 
selfisl) to Jiiartial honour ; no car on either side for the 
pleadings of desolate aflfliction ; no voice in any quarter of 
c;oinniandirig justice ; no acknowledgment of a common 
nature between the ])elligerejit8; nor sense uf a participfition 
in th'^ same human infirmities, dangers, or necessities. To 
the fugitive from the ti(‘ld of battle there was S(;arc(*ly a 
retreat ; to the prisoner there was absolutely no boi)e. Stern 
retri))ution, and tlic very ra]durt; of vengeance, were the 
passions ^\]li(‘ll presided on tlic one side ; on the other, fana- 
ticism and tlie eriKdty of fear and hatred, maddened by old 
hercditaiy seorn. AVlieiever the war raged, there followed 
uj)ou the fa(*c of tlie land one blank Aceldama. A desert 
tracke^l the sb'jis of tin* armies, and a dcs('rt in which was 
no oasis ; and the very atmo.si>here in wlii(;h men lived and 
breathed was a chaos of nmrderous ])assioTis. Still it is ti ue 
that the AViir was a great romance. Por it was filled with 
change, and with elastic, rehouiid from what soomed final 
cxtinetioji ; A>ith the spirit of adventure carried to the 
utmost limits of hemi.^m ; with s(if devotion on the suhlim- 
est .S(;ale, and ilio \erv frenzy of patriotic martyrdom ; w'ith 
resurrection of (‘\erJa;4ing liope ii])oii gi-ound seven times 
blasted by tlic blighting presence of the enemy ; and with 
flowers radiant in jiromise, .•^jiriiiging for ever from under the 
very tread of the accursed Moslem. 
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Supplementary Note on the Revolution of Greece. 

Wk thoii^rlit that we should do an acccptahlo service to 
the reader hy pro‘«*ntiu;jj him with a sketch of tlie Sidiotes, and 
tlie most meinorahlc points in tlu‘ir hist(*ry. We Jiave derived 
it (as to the facts) from a little vork ori^rin.-iHy coiiiposeil hy an 
Alhanian in modern Greek, and printi‘d at ^''enice in 1815. 
This work was immediately translated into Italian, by Gherar- 
dini, ail Italian oilieer of Milan ; and shortly afterwards, widi 
sonn* f('w oniis-ijoiis, it wms reproduced in {yj Rn^liNli versirm ; 
but in this (nanitry it seems never to have attraeted public 
notiee, and is probably now for^^otlen. 

With resi)ect to the namci of Snli, the Sidiotes themselves 
trace it to an aceident : — “Some old men,” s;iys the Albanian 
author, recitini: his own personal invest i.L!;at ions anionj^st the 
old<‘st of the Siilhdes, “replied that they did not I’omeiuber 
bavin;^ any information from tlieir auce^tois eoiieernin;? the 
fii’st inhabitants of Suli, exee])t this only ; that s<ime ;.t<»at and 
swine herds used to haul their Hocks to ^vaze on the mountains 
where Suli and Ghiafa now stand : that tlnse moinitams wore 
not only steeji and almost inaeeessible, but- clothed with Ihickcds 
of i>ood .nid infested by wild boais: that these herd^mm, 
bein^ n])]iressed by the tyranny of tlie Turks of a. vill.eic called 
to this day (Jardiehi, took the ieM»lnli<m of llyinj^ for a. distance 
of six Innirs’ journey to Ibis sylvan and inni'cessible position, of 
sliariinr in common the few animals which they liail, and of 
siiffcniiL; voluntarily every ])hysical privation, rather than suh- 
Tiiit to tlie slightest wroii^ fiom tledr bireijrn tyrants, 
n solution, tliev ;nh!e<l, must be presumed to liavi* been execiiied 
with succe'js, b^'ean^'e we find that, in the lajiso ef liAa* (.:• six 
yi‘:u’s, these original ore!i]»an1s of the fa^lm'ss weie joined by 
tliirty other famil'os. Somewhere about that time it was lliat 
iTiey be^niii to awaken the jealousy of the Turks ; and a eiTtain 
^rnrk, named Suli, went in scorn and defiance, with many 
otlim’ associates, to expel them from this strong position, but 
our stout forefathers met them with arms in their hainls. Suli, 
the leader and inciter of* the Tiirk?^ was killed outright upon 
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the grouTnl ; iinrl, on tlio vi'ry spot wlioro lie foil, at tills «l:iy 
stnnfls the centro of out nindoni Snli, wliioli took its n.i iio, 
tlKM'oforr, froiri tlinl sunn; slaiiiilitcTod Turk, wlio was Iho fi>fc 
insolent- and iiiMlicioiis em my Avitli whom our countrj" in iiS 
da>s of iiif.mcy luid to contend for its existcnci*.” 

Sucli is tile ijio.st [il.iusilde account- wliicli laii luiu lie olil-iiiied 
of the of this most indomitahle little conimunit;,, 

and of (he circiimstariees under wliicli it acipiired its since illns- 
trions name. Tt was, ]ierha])S, natnriil tii.it a lit(le town, in tin; 
cerilreof insolent and hitter enmnu's, slmuld a-aiine a- name 
whieli would lon^ cimvey to their whole neio'hhoinhoir.l a stin<r- 
inj;’ h'S^on of moi titicalion, and of piiideuii.d w.ii-nin;; against 
similar im)h stations. As to the e/o o/o»/m/// of tliis liitle siate, 
till' uMhanian aiitlioi‘a''SUies n-<, ujfoii the te^l imony of t lu‘ same 
old Snlioti'S, that .s. ro/.'// y./O’s* /a/otf ” thme ^.ele haiely one 
]niJidn‘d men iit for I he active ilnties of war, which, in ordinaiy 
states of s(»eie( \ , would imply a. total [lopul.d'on of four hundred 
souls, 'riiat. imiy he taken, Iherefon*, as thi‘ exuimie limit of 
the Suliot(‘ popuhitioii at a jicrlod of seventy yeais anieculeiitly 
t«) the (lateof the eoiniMsation on which he lomids his infoj-ma- 
tion. lint, as he has nn fort in lately omitlrd to li\ tin* e\aet. eia 
of these conversations, the whole \alue of his aeiaivacy is neu- 
Iralizefl hy his own ear(‘les.s]iess. However, it is jiroliahle, from 
the internal evidence of Jiis hook, which hriiins down allairs 
helow thovear 1 S 1 t hat his ii.foiinalion was collei ted sume- 
wheie al) nt ISKh AVe must, cany kaek the cjioi'h, therefore, 
.nt whieli Snli had li'Cn to a pn]nilation of four hnndri'd, ]n‘(‘tty 
iieaily lo the year I7d0; and siiiee, liy tlie same* traditionaiy 
eviih iice, Snli Jiad Hint aecomplished an imji'iiendent exivslimee 
tluoiioh a spaei‘ of ei;iht y years, Ave liaAa* re.i‘'on to conclude 
that, the A cry II st ^atherli- js of piMU* (Miiist..in iKidsiium to this 
syh'an sanctuary, Avhen shn to inadncs'< hy 'ruikisli iiistihaiice 
and ])(‘rs(‘cution, wamld tal:e])lace ahont tlu* era of the JlesI (n a- 
tion (of our (Iharles n.), that is, in 

In move modern times, the Sidiotes had e\paiid(‘d into hnir 
B0i).irate little t-oAA'iis, jicojiled hy o(i() families, fioni Avlneli 
tiny were ahlo to diaw 1000 firsl-rato sidiliers. Jlut, hy a 
very politic; arranj^emant, they had colonized Avith I'ixty-six 
other families seven neigluaaii’ing toAviis, over Avliieh, fioiu 
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fdtuMtion, llicy liatl loiij*' bcoii able to exercise ii military pre- 
jMmdi ranee. The benetits were inealeiilable which they ••!)- 
tallied by this eoiiiiexion. At llie lirst alarm ol* war the 
fi'ditiiiLj men ivtreati-d with iio iiienmbiaiiees but their arms, 
ai'iimiiiil inn, and a lew days’ provision, into the jbnr towns of 
SuM ]o i])er, whiil. all lax' within that iin;; fenee of impieniiablc 
jxxilion from which no armies eonld ever dislodge them ; nn'an- 
time, tiiey .'H'eretly drew' supplies from the seven a'^soeiattj 
towns, w'liieh weie bettio* situated than ihi'iiiselM's fur a;>iicnl- 
Inre, and w'liieh (ai»[ijrently talvinij no 2)art in the war) jai'sned 
tiiei** oidinarv hil)i‘iiis unmolested. Tlndr tec lies weie simple, 
bet jiiclie oU'i ; il‘ thi*y saw' a bc-dy of o(K'A) ca' (it/OO advanein;^ 
a'jain.d tln'ir jio.^ition, hnowiiii; that it was idle for them to 
mec t siieh a firee in the opcm held, the y eonleiited tlunnsebes 
with (let .eiiiiiL; loO c‘r -00 men i«» slviinjish on I heir llaiihs, and 
to hai.iss them aeeoidiii'4 to (In* advanta;^es of the ground ; but 
if they saw' 11(1 more than ."iOO or loOO in the* hostile; eolnmii, 
tlwy then i iio 4 m e'-nal or snp<*ii<‘r imm)»i‘»s. in (he (eihilnty 
of in-al iiii; 1 he in, .'•tiihiii^i; an ('‘’eeliial panic into Ihe'ir heaits, 
aiiel also of preiiii Iiie‘ h!!.aely b\ [ibin.ier aiel In lansom. 

In so small and seh e i, a e ommiiiiit^^ , w lime su nuicb nuist 
e.-ntiinially eh'penid n]>on ineb\idnal epialilie^ .nnl ix'isonal 
lieroism, it nnay reathly be* siippoM'd thal l!.e wenne'i) we'uld 
])l.iy an inipoilant part ; in laei, “ lla women cany arms and 
ly. V. In 11 tiu* me*n ie> l'> '''r.r, tin; woinmi bsin*^* 
tiii'in f'lo.l .uid pieo isieiis ; w'jun the;, see tln'lr streii;^lli ihelin- 
iii’,^ ill combat, tlu*y inn !•> their a-'sistance, and Jij;ht aIein;F 
w'lh thoni ; but, if by any ebanee their hnsliands behave* with 
cowa'.iliee', t hes snatch the r arms fi<»m tlie'in and abp>e 3 them, 
lallini; them ii'i.in ainl ninvoitiiy of havin;^ a. wife.” 1 ’^])om 
tiiv'e ff< liiiM-. i],ou* liiis e\en been built a I.ew' in Suli, wliidi 
imi.st de’e'jily interest (he pvhle* of women in (he m-iitiai honour 
of their Imsbainls ; ae^ivcably to this law', any we. man who, so 
liusbeiid h.is ilistMi;;iiish(*el liiniself in battle*, upon eoino to a 
fouiit.iin to draw water, has the bbeOyto drive aw'ay aimtlior 
woriMiiwlioso husband is taiutexl with the repioaeh of eowaidice; ; 
and all who siurerd her, “fioiu elawm to dew'y eve,” unless 
iind(*r the ban of the jj^'ime willn-riii;!; sti;rma, ha\(* the same 
priviloee of Uiiintin^' her w'itl! he*' husbands basem'ss,*uiid of 
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steppiDg between her or her cattle until their own wants are 
fully sui)plied. 

This sorial consideralion (»f tho female sex, in right of thfdr 
hu.s])ands’ military lionoiirs, is made available for no trilling 
purposes ; on oiui oceasioii it proved the absolute sjdvation of 
the ti ibe. In one of the most desperate assaults made by Ali 
Pacha u])on Suli, when that tyrant was liimself present at the 
head of picked men, animated with the pioinise of 000 
])iastres a man, to as many as should enu** ^nli, after ten hours’ 
fighting under an (*nfocbling sun, ami many of the Snliote 
mV'slv'eis being n'lidered useless by continnrd discharges, a large 
body of tho eiunny had actually succeeded in occupying the 
saeied intoiiorof Suli itself. At that critical moment, when 
Ali was in the ^ery ])iirox}sms of frantic exullati<ni, the iSnliote 
women, seeing tli.'.t the general fite hinged upon the next live 
miniit(‘s, turned u])()ii tho Tuiks en washt'f and with such a rap- 
tuie (»f sudden fmy that the eoji<{n(‘ring army was instantly 
broken, ((..-y,,!! into panic, puisued, and ^ that state of 
ruinous diso lor was met and llanke<l by tlie men, who were 
HOW' recoveiiijg from their deteat. Tho eonset[nenecs, from the 
nature of the gnuiiid, were fatal to the Turkish army and enter- 
prise ; the whole camp equipage w’as captured; none saved 
their livi‘S but by throwing aw'ay tlan'r aviiis ; one-third of the 
Turks (on('-]i*ilf by some aeeounls) ]Krislied on the letreat ; the 
lest relumed at inteiwals as an unarmed niob ; and th(t hloody, 
perlidious Pai ha himself !'a\(;d his life only by killing two horses 
in liis haste. So tol,.d was the rout, and so lulter the mortifi- 
cation of Ali, who had seen a .small hand of heroic w'omen siiatcli 
tho long-sought jirize out of his very grasp, that for some W’ce-ks 
ho shut himself np in his palace at Yannina, Avould receive lU) 
visits, and issued a proelamatioii imposing instant deatli upon 
any man detected in lookiig ont at a window or other apirtiue 
-as Wwv^ f nsfiniiahhj engaged in noticing tho vaiioiis exim-s- 
sions of his defeat whicli W(‘re contimially returning to Yannina. 

Tiie wars, in wdiieli the adventurous connige of the Suliotes 
(together with their meaaeiiig po^Ii ion) could not f.dl to involv'e 
them, were in all eleven. Tho first eight of these occurred in 
times before the French Revolution, and with Pachas who have 
left no memorials behind them the lerrific energy or hellish 
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]Derfi(ly which marked the character of Ali Pacha. Thca>e J'.ichas, 
who hrought armies at the low'cst of 5000, and at (he most of 
li!,000 men, were unifoimlj' beaten ; and ap|jarently wore con- 
tent to be l)eateii. Sometimes a Pacha Avas oven niado prisoner ;* 
but, as tlie simple Suliotes little imders'ood the art of improv- 
intr adv.intaoos, the ransom was sure to he proportioned t() the 
value of the said Pacha’s sword-arm in battle, rather than to 
his rank and ability to pay; so that the terms of liberation 
were made liulierously easy to the Turkish chiefs. 

These ei^ht wars naturally had no other ultimate elfcct than 
to extend the military power, experience, ami renown, of the 
Sulioti's. lint their ninth Av.-ir placed llieiii in collision with a 
new’ and far inoie jiei ileus em‘my than any they had yet tried ; 
abiive all, ho was so ohsliiiato and uuiclentin^ an enemy, that, 
excojiting the all-conqiKU’in;' mace of death, it was certain that 
no obstacles boiri of man ever avaihsl to turn him a-ide from 
an object omu! resolved on. Tlie reader will understand, of 
course, that tliis enemy w-as Ali P.ieh.i. Tlndr iiintli W’ar was 
with him ; aud’lie, bke all before him, w.is beaten ; but jfot Id^e 
all before him did Ali sit down in resi.^rna(ioii under his d(‘feat. 
Ilis halr(‘d had imw become fiendish ; no oilier jirospiaily or 
Ssiieee.'S had any ;^raee in his e\es so Ioiil; as Suli stood, by 
which ho had been overthrown, tiampled on, and si;j;n:dly 
hnmlded. Life itself w^as (Miions to him, li he must eonlinue to 
witness tlie liium|)hant e\istejie(‘ of the abiioned litlli* monn- 
tain ^illao'e whicii lia<l wruni^ laui;hter at b;.->. expense from e\ery 
nook of lOpirus. Jhhmla vat ^'arlhaqo ! t'hdt. fui aitr- 

minoinl ! became, tliercfoie, from this time, the m:i.qi*r wateJi- 
>vord of his sirret ])oli('y. And on the 1st of June, in the year 
17!)2, he commenced his second war ai^ainst the Suliotes at the 
head of ’22, (HH) men. This was the second w'ar of Sub w ith Aii 
Pacha ; but it was tlie ti-nth war on their annals ; anil as far as 
their own exertions were concerned, it had the same lesnlt as 

* On the Kime occasion t)ie rach.a's son, .iml sixty olticers of the riirik of j4t/f7, 
were also made ijns-oicis by a truly rustic mode of iis>:iult 'J'he Turks hail^hut 
thcmsclTos up in a ehurc li , into this, by i)i};ht, the Muhotes threw a number of 
hives fiplof bees, whose iiisutlerablu stings soon brought the haugtity Moslems into 
the proper surrendering mood. Thu whole body were afterwai Js i-dUHOUicd for lo 
trifling a sum as 1000 sequins# 
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all tlio rest. Tint jibrnit the sixth year of the war, in j.n in- 
direct way Ali made one st(*t» towaids liis final ])iir])ose, winch 
first manifesO'd Its disastrous tendency in the new circunisran ‘es 
xvh i eh succeed in 'j,- years Imni^ht fnrward. Tii 171)7 (lie Ki eni h 
made a lo«l; 4 enH'nt in Corfu ; and aji^roeahly to flunr <;(Mieivl 
s|)irit {»r intri'^iic Mnw lied ri'-id(5 advances to Ali Pacdia. and to 
all other lMdc])endciit p.iweis in or ahmit E]»iriis. Amongst 
o(li(‘r slates, 111 an evil hour fdr that ilNated city, tiny woinied 
1 licTusi-lvi s into an alliance Avith I’rcves.j : and in the folli)wini( 
ye.ir tlu'ir own ^[uarrel with Ali Patdra ^ave craflv rohhej* 
a ])reteiK*e Asdiich h(‘ had hue^ <-ouitisl in vain, for at', r kiniij the 
]il.'ee with his ovcrwlielniin'r cavalry la*'(>rc they could aji;ree 
upon the niode of defence, and hae^ lu'l’nie (itn/ mode eoiilil 
have heen folerahly nctmed. The lesiilt vas enie nii,\ers;d 
m.issaere which ra^ed for tliree days, and involved eviny livin'^ 
Prc'ves.in, cxis'ptinji; some fiwv who had wis(‘ly made their 
escap(' in linio, and ('X'ceptino' tliose who wan’O reserved to he 
tnrtnved foi' spcei.il ‘j:ral itiealion, or to he sold foj- slaves in 
the sh.nnhlo. ^I'liis dreadful catasi ioplu‘, which in a few' hours 
iMoteil from tin' (anth an old and llonrislijiej; community, was 
due in ahont (aju.al d<\!;:rccs to the fatal ini'ionin;^' of tin* intcr- 
lopino' I'heiieli, a'ld to tiie ranki'st treaelioiy in a niiaiter whore 
it. could least h.ivo heen held possible, namely in a Siiliofe, and 
a ver\ distiii'^iii.shcd ■'^iiliote, C.iplain tJcovoe llolzari ; Imf the 
mis(aahl<‘ man yi»-hled up his honour ami liis ])ati iotisni to Ah’s 
hiihe of one liMiidred ]unses (perhaps at that lime efpial to 
.i'l'oDO !-teilin'J. The way in which tliis c,d.istr()])lic o])ciatcd 
-ii])on Ali's lin.d views was obvious In cveiyhody in that ncioh- 
hoiirlii’od. I’.ii'^a. on the se.i-'-iasl w.is an iiidisjiens.alile ally to 
8idi : m.uv J’n*vesa stood in the sann* relation to t^irn.i, as an 
almost nid'sp«’ns.d»h> ally, tint l’ar«j:.i f»cciipi('d towards Siili. 

This sln'ckim^' lia;^edy iiad lu-en Jieqjeli.ilcd in tlie Octohor 
of 17!)S ; and in less than two xiars fiom that date, namely, (»n 
tlie rid of dune hstH), c«'mnie ‘ed the (‘levciith war of the 
Suliotes, hciiiLj th(‘ir thir<l w'ith Ali, and the la^t wliiidi, from 
tlieir own guileless sini]ilieitv, na*etin^ Avith the craft of the 
most ]icrlidioiis amongst jirinccs, they Avero ever (h'stined to 
Avaj,u‘. h’or two yc.irs, that is until the middle of 1802, the AA^ar, 
as iuaiui',^ed hy the Suliotes. rather rajunihles a roiii.iuco or 
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80111P loi^end of Paladins, than any f,rrave chapter in modern 
history. Amount the earliest victims it is .satishicti"A t<t men- 
tion the traitor (jeor;fe Botzari, \tho, hein;^ in the pruNer of the 
Pacha, vas absolutely ccnnpelled to march with about i'(K) of 
his hinsrnen, whom ho had sudiicod from Suli, ao-ainst. Ills own 
countrymen, undm’ whose aventrincr swords tlu' majfiijtv of tluaii 
fell, whilst the ano 4 railor himself soim died of ^riicf ;ind mor- 
tification. After this vMf himself led a ^r(‘at and w ell-ajip«»inted 
army in various lines of a^^sault ai;ainst Sub. Unt so funhais 
was the n'ception ^iven to tlie 'Furks, so dcailly and so unifcrni 
tlM'ir (h feat, that iianio seized on the. whole army, who deelared 
imaTuniously to Ali that they wtudd no more at 1 eni[it to con- 
tend with the Suliotes, “who,” said tluw, “ neiHier sit ni<r 
sleej), hut are horn only for the destnu-tioii of men.” Ali w.-s 
actually obliged to .submit to this strcno^o resolnliou of Ids 
army; bnt, byway of compromise, Ik* built :i ch.iio i,i' foils 
jnetty nearly eiieirelinij Siili, and simply e\aet('d of Ids tioo])s 
that, b( in<r for ever j<*l(*asid from the dan^^eis of tin* open tall, 
tlicy sliould henceforward .shut themsidvi's iij) in tlsese foi (s and 
constitute thcm.sclvcs a ])crmaneiit hlock.Kliii'.; force, l( r the 
])Hi|>ose of briilliiijr the marauding e\( ursions of (lie ,Snl oO-s. 
It was hojied th.at from the eh».se succession ( f thi'M* lot's t!:o 
Suliittes would find it ini])o.ssihh* tti slip belwoon tlie ero-s Hies 
of the d'niki.di musketry; and that, hoinu^ IIiu.n al'.'«itliiiely cut, 
off fiom their etiinnion resonree.s i»f plniitler, tluy mii^l at 
length be red uce<] by mi‘re .stai\atit)n. 'I’h il tonmnat ion of lla* 
Cftntest w:i> in faef repi'aterlh'^ AViflnn a frdlo of belief- ac«-om- 
plislied ; tlu* ]ioor Snliofes Avero iedne(*iL to a, diot of .-se'iin.s; 
and eA^en of this food had so slender a (puintity that man\ die ), 
and the rest Avore the a]ipearanee of blackenetl ski*l(*foii.s. Ali 
this misery', liowcA'er, liad no efl’eet to ;d>.!fe one jot of tl r .r 
zeal and their niidyin;^ liafreil to the jieifidious (‘iieiiiy w'.o wa.s 
bendin;^ eveiy sineAv to their deslTuetion. It is niel.mclioly to 
reeoril that .sueli ]ierfecl heioes, fioni aaIioiii Ibiei* tlu* nutst dis- 
inojiorlioned, nor miseiy the most ahsohite, laid ever wriiii;' 
the sli;rhte.st concession or advanla^^e, Averi* at length eMlia])pod 
by the craft of their enemy’', and by^ their own foolish contidenco 
in the oaths of one avIio had TU'ATr hcen known to kcc]> any 
engJif^omeiit wliieli he Aid a moiiieiitary iuteic.st in bieakin;^. 
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Ali contrived first of all to trepan the matchless leader of th© 
Suliotcs, (Japtain Foto Oiavclla, who was a hero after the most 
exquisite model of ancient Greece, Epaminondas, or Timole m, 
and wliose counsels were uniformly wise and honest. Afler 
that l(^ss all harmony of plan went to W'reck ainonj]jst the 
Sulit)tc.s ; and at ItnijrUi, about the middle of December 180:1, 
this iininortal little independent state of Suli solemnly rc- 
nouiic(*d liy treaty to Ali Pacha its sacred territory, its thrice 
famous liitlo towns, and those uncon quemble positions amon«f 
the crests of wooded inaccessible muimtains whuh had baffled 
all the armies of the crescent, led by the most eminent of the 
Oltomau Pachas, and not seldom amoiintiiifr to 20,000, 25,000, 
and in one instaiieo even to nioie than 30,000 num. The arti- 
cles of a treaty, wiiieli on one side there never uas an iutenlioii 
of e\('t‘iitin;^, ai‘(* seareedy woitli repeating; the amount was, 
that the SulioO's had perfect liberty to e;o whither they chose, 
r(‘tainiii ;4 the uliole of their arms and property, and with a title 
to payment in cash for every sort of warlike store which could 
not be eairicd off. Jn exenso for tbc poor Suliotes in tru.stinjn' 
t(» treaties of any kind with an enemy whom no oaths c«ad<l 
biinl for an hour, it is but fair to mention that they were now 
aljs«tlntely ^\ithout sup])li(‘s either of amimmiti(»ii or provisions, 
and that foi‘ seven da)s they h.id suhered under a total di'priva- 
tioii of water, the sources of wdiieli \veie now iu the haiuls of 
the eiKMiiy and turned into luwv channels. TluMvindino* up of 
the memov.ilile tale is soon told : The main body of the liobtinj^ 
►SaVaites, a;^ri'eal)ly t(» the treaty, immediately took the route to 
Pai-jiM, wiieie they were sure of a hospitable reception, that city 
haviii^f all ahmi,^ made eoininon cause with Suli aeainst tlndr 
common enemy Ali. Tiie son of Ali, who had concluded the 
treaty, and w ho iidieiiUd all his father's treachery, as fast :is 
])(‘ssil)le despatched 4(K)0 Tuiks in jnirsiiit, with onlers to 
massacre tlie \^h^)le. Put iu this instance, throii*;!! the fTjilhint 
assistance of the J^in^hiutes, and the enei’^etic haste of the 
Sidiotes, the accursed wreti-h w’as disappointed of his prey. As 
to all the other dc'tachmeiits of the Suliotcs, W'ho were scattered 
at dilfeient jxiints, ami were nece.ssarily thrown cveiywdicre 
upon their own resoufces without warning or preparation of 
any kind, they, by the terms of, the treaty, had liberty to go 
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a^vay or to reside peaceably in any part of Ali’s dominions. But 
tliesc were mere windy words, it being well undei stood that 
Ali’s iixed intention ivas to cut every throat Hinor.g the SuIiote.s, 
■whetlier of man, woman, or chihl ; nay, as he thought himself 
dismally ill-used by every hour’s delay which interfered with the 
execution of that purpose, wliat rational ]>lan awaited the choice 
of the poor SuUotes, finding themselves in the centre of a whole 
hostile nation, and their own slender divisions cut ofl’ from com- 
munication with each other? Wluit could people so circum- 
stanced propose to lhemselve.s as a suitable resolution for their 
situation I Hope there was none ; sublime despair was all tliat 
theii cMse allowed ; and considering the unrivalled splendours of 
tln'ir past liistory ff)r mure than one huiufred and sixty years, 
perljaps niosit readers would reply in the famous words of Cor- 
neille, Qail.'! mournssent. That was tlieir own re.j>ly to tin 
rpiestion now so imperatively forced upon them ; and die they 
all <lid. It is an argument of some great original nohilily in 
tJie minds of these poor people, that none disgraced Iheinselves 
by useless submissions, and tli.it all alike, women as well lus 
men, devoted Iheinselves in Ilu‘ “ high Rom.in fashion” to the 
now expiring cause of their country. The hist case wliicli 
occurred exhibits the very perfection 'iioiH‘h(iIanrr In eiicum- 
stances the most appalling. Samuel, a Snliolt' monk of some- 
W'liat mixed and capricious character, and at times cNeii Uablo 
1o much susiiicioii amongst his countrymen, but of gicat name 
and of uiKpiestionablc meiit in his milit.iry ckuaeter, was in 
the act of delivering over to authorized Tuikish agents a .small 
outpost which iiad greatly annoyed the forces of All, li^gether 
with such militiry stoics as it still contained. By the treaty, 
Samuel was peifectly IVee, and under tJie .solemn prot« ctiun of 
Ali ; but the Turks, with the utter shamelessness to wliieli they 
had been brouglit by daily familiarity w ith treachery tbo most 
barefaced, were openly descanting to Samuel u}>un tlie un- 
lieard-of torlure.s wJiicli must be looked for at the hands of Ali, 
by a soldier who had given so much trouble to that Paclja us 
himself. Samuel listened coolly ; he w^■ls then seated on a cliest 
of gunpowder, and powder was scattered about in all directions. 
He watched in a careless w’ay until he observed that all the 
Turks, exulting in thcir*own damnable per tidies, weie assembled 
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under the roof of the hiiildinfr. He then coolly took the hiirn- 
iiifT snnlf of :i candle, and threw it into a heap of conihiiHtd»Ies, 
still kiiej)iii^ his seat upon the chest of powder. It is unne'*es- 
savy to a<hl that the litth' fort, and all whom it contained, were 
blown to atoms. And with respect to Samuel in particular, no 
fra'^oiicni of his skeleton could ever he discovered.* After this 
followed as many sepjij-ate traf^edies as th<*ro w'ere separate 
parties of Suliotes ; wlnoi all hope and all reti'eat were ch'arly 
out ofr, Mien the women lead the j^reat si.Lne of self-immolation, 
hy t hi owiuLj their children headlong; from the «mnmit of pre- 
cipices, w’liich done, they and their Imshands, their fathers iind 
their sons, hand in hand, ran np to the Inank of the? declivity, 
and followed those wdioin they had sent before. In other 
situations, wdiero there w'as a ]iossihi]ily of fi^hliu'x with effect, 
tlu'v ma'le a lon;r and bloody resistance, until the Turkish 
cavalry, find an openiiij^ for their operations, made all further 
union impossihle, upon which they all plnii'^ed into the iieaio.st 
live)-, w'ilhout distinction of a;(e or se\, and weae swallowed up 
hy tlu* jm'reiful waters. Thus, jii a few days from the si^nin;^ 
of that trealy which nominally secured to them ])eaceal)le pos- 
session of their property, and paternal treatment from the 
pei'fiili'ius Taelia, none remained to claim his pi‘omis('s or to 
eNperunee his idiominahlc cruelties. In their native nioun- 
taius of K])inis, tlio name of Sulioto w:is now blotted fi om the 
books of lifr, aii<l was heard no more in those wil<l syh^aii 
haunts, where once it had tilled eveiy eeho with the breath of 
panic to the qu.iilin;^ hearts of the ^Moslems. In tlui most 
“jialmy” days of Suli, she had never eonntiMl more than rioOO 
tii^litiiiL? men ; and of these no considerable body escaped, cx- 
nqilino; the ooips who hastily fought their way to l*arga. From 
tiiat city they gradually transported themselves to Oorfu, then 
oeeu])it'd liy the Kiissians. Into the service of the Ilnssiaii f’zar, 
as the sole means left, to a perishing corps of soldiers for earning 
daily hrc.-ul, tiny naturally entered ; and when Oerfn after- 
wards }).isse<l from llnssiaii to English masters, it was eijually 
inevitable that fur tJic same urgLUit purposes they should enter 

* The (iepositif’Ti of two Suliote sentinels at the door, and of a third person 
who ocapeil with a drcJidful scorch;-’", sufficiently v itablishcd the facts, otherwise 
the whole would have becu a-enbed to tho*«reachcry of Ali or lii^tou. 
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tlio iiiilitiiry sc’rvioo of Eiij^laini. In lliiit service reoeived 
tlio usual lionouralilc trca tmeut, and sucli atteiitioii ■«-. circuin- 
Ktances would allow to their national liahits and pjejudices. 
Tliov were ])laci'd also, we believe, under the popular coiimiand 
of Sir Tt. (Jliuich, who, thou<;h unfortuiia e, as a supreme leader, 
made Jiiinself btdoved in a lower station by all the foieiniieis 
under Iiis autlioruy. These Suliotes have since theJi leturned 
to E])iius and to (Ireece, the peace of ISlo havin<r, ]H’rhaj)s, 
di.-sohed their connexion M ith Kurland, and they w(‘r(* evt'n 
l)ersuadie<l to enter the service of their arch-enemy, Ali J^icha. 
Since Jjis death their diminished numluMs, and the altered 
circunislanees of tluur situati«ni, shoidd naturally liave h*d*to 
the evLiiietion of their political imporlance. Yet we lind them, 
in slid altraetini^ (.>r rather concent r.i tin;;) the wiath of 

the Tiuki^li Sultan, made the object of a separate war, and 
valued uis in all former cas(‘s) (»n the footinpr of a distinct ami 
independi-nt nation. On the Avindinj; up of this wai*, we iind 
part ol 1 hem at least an object of indulgent solicitude* to the 
llritish (ii)\ ernmeiit, and under their protection transfeired to 
re])halonia. Yet a<i;.dn otln*rs of their scanty chin meet us at 
dilferent points of the war in (Jieeee, espe'cially at the tirsb 
decisive action with Ibrahim, when, in the rescue of (k>st.i 
Ijotzaris, every Suliote of his bliK/d ])erish(‘d on ila* sjiot ; and 
a.;;ain, in the fatal battle of Athens (May (>, lM:37), Mr. (Jordon 
as^mes us that ‘^almost all the Suli(»tes weie, exterminated.” 
AYe understand him to .speak not 'o-ner.dly of tlie Suliotes, as 
of the t«tt:d < lan who bear that name, but of tho.se only who 
haiipened to be jiiesent at that diic catastrophe. Stdl, e\eu 
■with this limitation, such a Ion;; succe.ssioii of heavy lossj^s 
de.'^ccMidiii;; u]k)ii a pef»])le Avho never numbered abo\e iLJ-'/no 
fi;>hliii(; men, and who ha<l pas.sed Ihrou^h the furn.iee en 
times heated of Ah J^leha’s wrath, and suffered tlio^- many 
and dismal iraL^edies vdiich wo Jiave just rceoide*!, eannot but 
have l>roii;;ht them kitteily to the brink of utter evtinction. 
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Amongst the novcr-enclin^? arcjuniciits for tliankfiilnoss in 
the privilege of a British birth — arguments more solemn 
cv('u than numerous, and telling more wluui weighed than 
when counted, pomhre yvilm ftuyntro — three aspects there 
an^ of our national ehanicter wJiich trouble the nnifoiinity 
of our feelings. A good sr)n, (‘veu in siit‘h a ease, is not at 
lihert}’^ to describe himself as ‘‘ ashamed.” Some gentler 
word must be found to exjness the character of hivS distress. 
And, whatever groun<ls of blame may appear against his 
veiif'TJited mother, it is one of liis filial duties to suf)pose — 
either that the blame applies but partially, or, if it should 
seem painfully universal, that it is one of those excesses to 
which (‘nergetic natures arc liable, through the very strength 
of tlu'ir eonstitutioiial cliaracteri^'.ics. Such things do hap- 
j)i*n. Tt is certain, for instance, that to the deep sincerity 
of British naluie, and to that shyness or prineiphi of resej ve 
which is inseparable from -.elf-respect, must be traced ])luIo- 
sophically the clmrlishness a^'d uuconciliatory bearing, for 
which wc arc often and angiily arraigned by the smooth 
south of Europe. That facile obsequiousness, which attracts 
the inconsiderate in Belgians, Ercnchinen, and Italians, is 
too generally a rnix(Ml produc,t from impudence and insin- 
cerity. Want of j)rinci2>le. and want of moral sensibility 



compose the original fundus of southern manners ; and the 
natural product, in a specions hollowness of denieiinour, has 
been afterwards propagated by imitation through innumer- 
able peoph», wlio may liave partaken Ic'^s deejfly, or not at 
all, in tlie original moral qualities tliat liavc moulded siieh 
a manner. 

rJn*a.t hnilts, therefore — sindi is my infereni'o — may 
grow out of great vii*tues in excess. AjkI tliis consideration 
should make us cautious even towards an enemy ; nnieh 
more when approaehing so holy a question as the mei’ils of 
our matcTiial land. Else, and supposing that a strange 
nation had been eoiicerned in our judgment, we should 
declare ourselves inortifir’d and hiiiniliatod by three expres- 
sions of the Ihitish character, too public to have escaped 
the notice of Europe. First, we wiitho with shame when 
wc hear of senii-delirious lords and ladic'S, sometimes thea- 
trically costumed in caftans and turbans — Lord JJyrons, 
for instance, and Lady Hester »Stanhoj)e.s — proclaiming to 
the whole world, as tlie hnv of tlieir hoiiscLolds, tliat sill 
nations and languages are fre<* to enter their gate's, with one 
sole exception din^cted against (heir Ihitisli e,oinj)atriots ; 
that is to say, ahjiiring by sound of trumpet tlu' very land 
through wliich only tlicy themselves have risen into eon.'-i- 
dcration ; spurning those for countrymen “witljoiit whom” 
(as M. Gourville had the boldne.ss to tell Charles jt.), “ with- 
out whom, by C — , sir, yon yourself are notliiiig.” AVe ail 
know who ///ry arc tliat have done this thing : we 9/?^/// 
know', if w'c in<iuire, how many conceit (‘d coxcombs are at 
this moment acting upon that jirecedeiit ; in which, we 
siu'uplo not to avow', are contained funds for (‘V( rlasting 
satire, more crying than any wdiich Jnvi'ual found in the 
vrorst days of Rome. And wo may ask calmly, AVould not 
death, judicial death, fiave visitqd such an act amdligst the 
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ainueiit republics ? Xoxt, but with that indulgenco w^liich 
l)el()ij<^s to ail jufinnity rather tlian an en’or of the will, we 
feel ashamed for the obstinate obtusiiiiess of our eountiy in 
ri'gjwd to oiKi and the most effective of the Fine Arts. It 
will be understood that we speak of music. In ])aiiitiiig 
and in seuljiture it is now past disputing, that if we are 
desline*! to inforiority at all, it is an inferiority only to the 
Italians of the fifteenth cer.tu?}' B.O., an inferiority which, 
if it were even sui*e to be permanent, we shart, wdth all tin; 
other malicious nation.s around us. On that liead we are 
Rife. Ami ill tin; I'liost majestic of the Fine Arts, in ]>oct]'y, 
we hav(! a deal' and vast pre-eminence iis regards all nations ; 
no nation bul ourselves has equally succeeded in bi^lh forms 
ol’ tlie higiJiT jioelry, <‘})ie and tragic. Whilst of nu’ditative 
or ]»liil()so])hie po(‘tiy (Young’s, Oowper’s, Wordsworth's) — 
tt) say nothing of lyric — we may alHrm wdiat Quiiictilian 
says juslly of Itoman satires — “ Uda qaithni tio.sfni cd.^* 
If, therefore, in every mode of composition through which 
the impassioMcd mind siu'aks, a nation has exctdlcMl its 
rivals, wc c-anuot be allowed to sujiposc any g(‘neral ilclect 
of sensibility as a cause of ubtuscuess w'itli regard to niusie. 
So little, liowe\(;r, is the grandeur of this Dixiiic art sus- 
jH'clcd amongst us generally, that a man w ill write an essay 
deliberately for fhii purpose of imtting on record his owm 
jwerei-ciice of a song to the most elaborate music of ]\rozart : 
lie will glory in his shame, and, though speaking in the 
idiaractoj* of one s(‘e,mii gly cojd'essiiig to a weakni'ss, will 
evidently view liimself in t^*e light of a candid man, laying 
bare a state of feeling wliiih is natural and sound, (qquised 
to a class of false pietenders wdio, wliilst servile to ruhvs of 
artists, in reality contradict their owm musical instincts, and 
feci little or nothing of what they profess. Strange that 
even the*aiialogy of other i^irts* should not open his eyes to 
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tlic delusion he is encouraging ! A song, an air, a tune ; 
that is, a short succession of notes revolving rajndly upon 
itself, how could that, by possibility, offer a field of compass 
sufficient for the development of great musical effects ? The 
preparation pregnant with the future, tlie remote corre- 
sptmdciu c, the questions, as it were, wliieh to a deep musical 
sense arc asked in one i)assage ami answered in another ; 
the iteration and ingeniination of a given effect, moving 
through subtle variations that sometimes disguise the theme, 
sometimes fitfully reveal it, sometimes throw it out tumul- 
tuously to tin) blaze of daylight, — tln^se and ten thousand 
forms of self-eontiictiiig mnsical passioii, what room could 
they find, what opening, wliat ntt<*Tanco in so limited a field 
as an air or song 1 A hunting -hox, a park-lodge, may have 
a forest grace and tlie beauty of appro2n*iatem*ss ; but what 
if a man slnadd match such a haulde against tlm Pantheon, 
or against tlie minsters of Y(»rk and CV)lf>gne ? A re]nrtee 
may by aeeklent be practically effeetivi; : it hfis been known 
to crush a party soJioim*, and an oration ofCiceio’s (a* of 
Tiiirke’s could have done no nioie ; but wliat judgrinait 
would niateli the two against eatli otlier as develojaneiits 
»)f 2)o\ver ] Tjct him wlio finds the maxirmnn of his musical 
gratiticatioji iu a song, be assured, by that one fact, tliat 
liis seiisilulity is rude and luideveloped. Yet exactly uj)on 
tliis level is the ordinary state of musical feeling tliroughout 
Great Britain ; and tJie liowling wilderness of the psalmody 
in most parislf churches of the land, countersigns thi; slate- 
nient. There is, however, accumulated in London more 
musical science than in any cajntal of the world. This, 
gradually diffused, will improve the feeling of the country. 
And, if it should fail to do so, iu the worst (;asc we have 
the satisfaction of knowing, through Jean Jacques Roussijaii, 
and by later evidences, that, •sink sis we may below Italy 
xj. — L 
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and Germany in the sensibility to this Divine art, wc cannot 
go lower than Franro. Hero, however, anti in this cherished 
obtusoiicss ns regards a ploasiirc so ini2)ortaiit for hi.maii 
life, and at the head of the 2)liysico-iritellectiial 2dcasurcs, 
wo iind a second reason for ( 2 naiTelling witli the civilisation 
of our country. At the summit of civilisation in other 
2ioiut.'<, she is here yet unenltivateil and sa\ age. 

A tliird 2^oint is larger. Hero (2)i*j]'‘Tly S2ieaking) our 
quarrel is co-extensivc vvitli that general 2^iier’2)le in Eng- 
land, whieli tends in all things to set the matter above the 
manner, the substance above the external sliow ; a 2>rincii)lo 
iKjbhj in itself, but inevitably -wiong wherever the manner 
blends inseparably with tin; substances 

This general t('n(leney 02MTates in many ways : but our 
own immediate pur2)ose is concerned witli it only so far as 
it oj)erates iqjon style. In no country npoji earth, were it 
jjoshible to carry sue.li a maxim into 2>‘*iietieal elTeet, is it a 
more determinate tendency of the national mind to ^alne 
the mailer of a book, not only as 2»aiamount to the ?/2u??/ue, 
but even as distinct fioiu it, and as ca2)able of a se2>arate 
insulation. What first gave a shock to such a teiidemy, 
iiiust have b(‘cu the unwilling and mysterious sense that, 
in some cases, the matter and the manner w'cre so nioxtrii*- 
ably iiiterwov(‘n, as not to admit of tliis coarse bisection. 
The one was embed<led, entangled, and interfused thiongh 
the other, in a way which bade defiance to sucli gross me- 
chanical se2xiratiuns. (hit tin; temhaiey t(» “viiwY tin; tw^o 
elements as in a sc2jaratc rlation still predominates; and, 

, as a consequence, the tendency to undei value tin; accom- 
plishment of style. Do wo mean that tlie Englisli, as a 
litciary nation, are 2ii'actic;dly less sensible of the effects (if 
a beautiful style ? Not at all. Nobody can be inseusibhi 
to these effects. And, U220H a known fact of history, viz.. 
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the exclusive cultivation of poi^ular oratoiy in Eiij»’lan(l, 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteentli centuries, mc 
might presume a peculiar and exalted st*risc of stylo amongst 
ourselves. Until the Freneli llovolution, no natinji ef 
,Cliristcn(loin e.ve(‘i)t England had any practical exj)ei ieii(M* 
of popular rhetoric ; any deliberative eloquence, for instance ; 
any forensic eloquence tlnat was made public ; any deui(»- 
cratic eloquenoe of llic linstings ; or any form whatever of 
public rbetoric beyond that of the }»uli)it. ThvtMigli two 
centuries at lejist, JiO nation could have bc'cn so constautry 
reminded of tin* ])OW'crs for good and e\il wbicli belong to 
style. Often it must have iiajqx'iied, to the mortification 
or j(y of multitudes, that one juan out of windy notbing's 
Inis constnicteil an overwliclming ajqjeal to tlui passions of 
his licaiors, W'liiJst another lias tlirov/n away the w’ei^htjest 
cause by Ids manner of treating it. Neither h t it be said, 
that this might not arise frmn diHercnccs of style, but be- 
cMns(‘ the triumphant demagogue made u>e oJ’ fn lions, ami, 
therefore, that his triumph was still obtained by nn'ans of 
his matter, however liollow that matter might have proved 
upon investigation. That cast*, alst>, is a jiossihlc case ; 
hut often enough tw'o matins Jiave relied upon the same 
identical matter — the facts, fn* jnstance, of the slave-trade* 
-—and one lias turned this to such good aeconiit hy Ids 
arraiigcinents, by his modes of vivifying dry statcim'iits, by 
Jds arts of illustration, by ids science of connecting things 
with human feeling, that he has left his hearers in convul- 
sions of passion ; wdiilst tJie other shall have used every 
tittle of the same matter without eliciting oikj scintillation 
of sympathy, without li'aving behind one distinct impres- 
sion in the mcmoiy or phmting one murmur in the heart. 

In proportion, therefore, as the English people have been 
placed for two centuries and » qi^irter {i.e., since the latter 
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decenniuni of James the First’s reign), under a constant ex- 
perience of popular eloquence thrown into all channels of 
social life, they must have had peculiar occasion to feel the 
effects of style. But to feel is not to feel consciously. 
Many a man is charmed by one cause who ascribes the 
etfcct to aiiotliei’. Many a man is fascinated by the artifices 
of composition, who fancies that it is the subject which has 
operated so potently. And even for tht^ subtlest of philo- 
sophers who keeps in mind the iuterpcijetration of the style 
and the matter, it would be as diflicult to distribute the 
true proportions of their joint action, as, with regard to the 
earliest rays of the dawn, it would bo to say how’ much of 
the beauty lay in the heavenly light which chased away the 
darkness — how much in the rosy colour which that light 
entangh'd. 

Easily, therefore, it may have happened, that, under the 
constant action and practical eflccts of style, a nation may 
have failed to notice the cause as the cause. And, besides 
the distuibing forces which mislead the judgment of the 
auditor in such a case, there arc other disturbing forces 
which modify the practice of the speaker. That is good 
rhetoric for the hustings which is bad for a book. Even 
for the highest forms of popular eloquence, the laws of 
style vary much from the general standard. In the senate, 
and for the same reason in a newspaper, it is a virtue to 
reiterate your meaning : tautology becomes a merit : varia- 
tion of the words, v/itli a substantial identity of the sense 
and dilution of tlic truth, oftentimes a necessity. A man 
' who should content himself with a single condensed enun- 
ciation of a perplexed doctrine, would be a madman and a 
felo-de-se, as respected his reliance upon that doctrine. Like 
boys who are throwing the sun’s rays into the eyes of a 
mob by means of a mirrpr, you must shift your lights and 
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vibrate your reflcctioDS at every possible angle, if you would 
jigitate the popular mind extensively. Eveiy mode of in- 
tellectual communication lias its separate strength and sejia- 
rate weakness ; its peculiar embarrassments, compensated 
by peculiar resources. It is the advantage of a book, that 
you can leturn to the past page if aii^'thiiig in the present 
depends upon it. But, retuni b(‘ing impossible in the case 
of a siKiken harangue, where each sentence perishes as it is 
Ifoni, both the siieaker and the hem*er become aware of a 
mutual interest in a much looser st>k‘, and a perjietual dis- 
pensation from the severities of abstract discussion. It 
is for the benefit of both, that the weightier propositions 
should be detained before the eye a good deal longer than 
the chastity of taste or the austerity of logic would tolerate 
in a book. Time must be given for the intellect to eddy 
about a truth, and to approjiriate its bearings. There is a 
sort of previous lubrication, such as the boa-con stricter aj)- 
])lies to any subject of digestion, which is rcfjuisite to fami- 
liarize the mind with a startling or a com])l(‘x no\(‘lty. And 
this is obtained for the intellect by varying the modes of 
presenting it, — now putting it directly before the (ye, now 
oblKpiely, now in an abstract shape, now: in the concrete ; 
all which being tlie proper teclinical discipline for dealing 
with such cases, ought no longer to be viewed as a licen- 
tious mode of style, but as the just style in respect of those 
licentious circumstances. And the true art for such popular 
display is to contrive the best forms for appearing to say 
something new, when in reality you are but echoing your- 
self ; to break up massy chords into running variations ; 
and to mask, by slight differences in the manner, a virtual 
identity in the substance. 

We have been illusjrating a twofold neutralizing effect 
applied to the advantages, otherwise enjoyed by the English 
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pp-ople, for appreciating the forms of style. Wliat was it 
that made the i>oi)ulacc of Athens and of Eome so sensible 
to the force of rhetoric and to the magic of language 1 It 
was the habit of hearing these two great engines daily 
worked fur purposes interesting to themsedves as citizens, 
and sufficiently intelligible to command their willing atten- 
tioji. The English amongst modern nations have had the 
same advantages, allowance being mad^ for the much less 
intense concentration of the audience. In iho ancient re- 
])ublics it was always the same city ; and, therefore, the 
same audi(‘nc(!, except in so far as it was siread through 
many geiK'iations. This has been otherwise in England ; 
jiiid yet, hy newspai)er reports, aiiy great effects in oik' 
assize town, or electoral town, has been propagated to the; 
r(!St of the emiiire, through the eighteenth and the present 
century. But all this, and the (jontinual cxemi>lification 
of style as a ^ great agemey for democratic effect, have not 
availed to win a sufficient practical r(‘spect, in England, for 
the arts of composition as essential to authorship. And 
the reason is, because, in the first ])lace, from the intertex- 
tnre of style and matter, from the im2)ossibirdy that the one 
should affect them otherwise than in comwaram with the other ^ 
it lias b(’en natural for an audience to cliargc on the supe- 
rior agent what often belonged to the lower. This in the 
fij’st place ; and, sccondl)", heeansc the modes of style a^^pro- 
priate to popular duquence heiny (sscntialfy {Jfjj'erent from 
those of written compo,dtlon, any possible experience on tlui 
hustings, or in the senate would tanto tend rather to 
disqualify the mind for ajipreciating the more chaste and 
more elaborate cpuilitii's of style fitted for books ; and thus 
a real advantage of the English in one direction has been 
neutralized by two causes in another. 

I 

Generally and ultimately it is certain that our British 
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disregard or inadequate appreciation of style, though a 
very lamentable fault, has had its origin in the manliness 
of the British character ; in the sincerity and dircclncss of 
the British taste ; in the principle of “ esse qiiavi videri,*' 
which might be taken as the key to iniicli in our manner, 
much ill the pliiJosopby of our lives ; and finally, has had 
some psirt of its origin in that same love for the practical 
find the tangibb; which lias so memorably governed the 
course of our higher speculations from Bacon to Newton. 
But whatever may have been the origin of this most faufty 
habit, whatever mixed causes nov/ support it, beyond all 
question it is that such a habit of disregard nr of slight 
regard ajiplicd to fdl the arts of composition docs exist in 
the most painful cxt(‘ut, and is detected hy a practised eye 
in every j)age of almost every book tliat is published. 

If you could look anj^wherc with a right to (‘xpect con- 
tinual illustratioiLs of wluit is good in the manifold qualities 
of style, it should reasonably bo amongst onr lu’olessioiial 
authors ; but as a body, they arc distinguished hy tin* 
most al)Solulc carelessness in this respect. AVhether in the 
choice of words and idioms, or in the construction of their 
sentences, it is not possible to conceive the priiieijdc of lazy 
indiftcrenco carried to ii more revolting extremity. Ih’nof 
lies biifore you, spread out ii))on every page, that no excess 
of awkwardness, or of ineloganec, (»r of uiirhythmieal cad- 
(!nee, is so rated in the tarilfof faults as to halanee in the 
writer’s estimate tlic trouble of renunddiiig a clause, of hi- 
terpolating a phrase, or cveu of striking tluj ]jeM through a 
superfluous word. In our own experience it has hai)pened, 
that wc have known an Jiuthor so laudably fastidious in 
this subtle art as to have recast one chapter of a sciics no 
less than seventeen times ; so difficiUt was the ideal or 
model of excellence wfiich h» kept before his mind ; so in- 
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defatigable was his labour for mounting to the level of that 
ideal. Wlierfeas, on the other hand, with regard to a large 
majority of tlie writers now carrying forward the literature 
of the countiy from the last generation to the next, the 
evidence is perx)etual ; not so much that they rest satisfied 
with tlicir own random preconceptions of each clause or 
sentence, as tliat they never trouble themselves to form any 
such pnjconccptions. Whatever words tumble out under 
the blindest accidents of the moment, those aic the words 
retained ; whatever sweej) is imj3resscd by chance upon the 
motion of a j^eriod, that is the lurangemcnt ratified. To 
fancy that men thus dc^tenninately carf;less as to the gross(n* 
elements of style would iiause to survey distant proportions, 
or to adjust any more delicate syjumctries of good composi- 
tion, would be visionary. As to the links of connexion, the 
transitions, and the many other functions of logic in good 
writing, things are come to such a pass, that what was held 
tme of Rome in two scx)arate ages by two great rhetori- 
cians, arnl of Constautinoidc in an age hnig i)osterior, may 
now bo affiriiKMl of England — the idiom of our language, 
the mother tongue, sui"\dvcs only amongst our women and 
children ; not, Henven knows, amongst onr women who 
write books — they are often i)aiiifully coiisincuous for all 
that disfigures anthoi’ship — hut amongst well-educated 
women not x>rof(‘s.sionally given to literature. Cicero and 
Quinctilian, each for his own generation, ascribed something 
of the same pre-eminence to the noble matrons of Rome ; 
and more than one writer t the lower eminre has recorded 
of Byzantium, that in the nurseries of that city was found 
the last home for the jiurity of the ancient Greek. No 
doubt it might have been found also amongst the innumer- 
^*«bblc mob of that haughty metropolis, but stained with 
corrui^tions and vulgar abbrpvioEtions ; or, wherever it might 
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lurk, assuredly it was not amongst the noble, the officials, 
or the courtiers, else it was impossible that such a master 
of affectation as Nicetas Choniates, for instance, should have 
foim(^ toleration. But the rationale of this matter lies in 
a small compass : why arc the local names, whenever they 
have resulted from the general good sense of a country, 
faithful to the local truth, grave, and unaffected ? Simply 
Ixjcause they are not inventions of • any active faculty, but 
mere passive depositions from a real impression upon the 
mind. On the other hand, wlierever there is an ambitidus 
i:)rinciple set in motion for name-inventing, then* it is sure 
to terminate in something monstrous and fancifid. Women 
offend in such cases even more than men, bei^aiiso more of 
sentiment or romance will mingle with the name.s they im- 
pose. Sailors again err in an opposite spirit ; there is no 
affectfition in their names, but there is too painful an effort 
.after ludicrous allusions to tlie gravities of their native 
land — “Big Wig Island,” or “the Bishop and Iiis Clerks” 
— or the n.amn becomes a memento of real incidents, but 
too casual .‘ind personal to merit this lasting record of a 
nami', such as Point Fareivdl^ or Cape Tiirn-again. This 
fault ap})lies to many of the Yankee* names, and to 
more in the southern and western States of North America, 
where the earliest j)Oi)ulation h.as usually been of a less 
rc'ligious character, and most of all it applies to the names 
of the b.ack settlements. These people live under influeiici's 
the most opposite to those of ffilso refinement : c(»arse 

* “ Ynnhcc mimes — Foreigners in America suliject themselves 
to a perpetual misinterpretation bj misapplying this temi. “ Yankee^ 
in the American use, does not mean a citizen of the United States as 
opposed to a foreigner, but a citizen of the Northern New Kngland 
States (Masaachusetts, Connecticut, &c.) oppoacd to a Virginian, a 
Kentuckian, &c. * • 
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necessities, elementary features of peril or embarrassment, 
primary aspects of savage nature, compose the scentny of 
their thoughts, and these are reflected by their names. 
Dismal l^wamp expresses a condition of unreclaimed nature, 
which must disappear with growing civilisation. Dig Bom 
LieJe tells a tale of cruelty that cannot often be repeated. 
Buffaloes, like all cattle, derive medicinal benefit from salt ; 
they come in droves for a thousand mileK to lick the masses 
of rock salt. The new settlers observing this lit' in ambush 
to’suiprise them : 25,000 noble animals in one instance 
were massacred for' their hides. In the following year the 
usual crowds advanced, but the first who snuffed the tainted 
air wheeled round, bellowed, and “ recoiled” far into his 
native woods. Meantime the large bones remain to attest 
the extent of the merciless massacre. Here, as in all cases, 
there is a truth expressed, but again too casual and special, 
llesides that, from contempt of elegance, or from defect of 
art, the names resemble the seafaring nomenclature in being 
too rudely compounded. 

As with the imposition of names, so with the use of the 
existing language, most clfisses stand between the j^ressure 
of two extremes — of coarseness, of carelessness, of imperfbet 
art on the ono hiiiid ; of spurious refinement and fantastic 
ambition upon the other. Authors have always been a 
dangerous class for any language. Amongst the myriads 
who are prompted to authorship by the coarse love of repu- 
tation, or by the nobler craving for sympathy, there will 
always be thousands seeki g distinctions through novelties 
of diction. Hopeless of any audience through inei c weight 
of matter, they will turn for their last resource to such 
tricks of innovation as they can bring to bear upon lan- 
guage. What care they for purity or simplicity- of diction, 
if at any cost of either they can win* a special attention to 
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themselves ? Now, the great body of women are under no 
such unhappy bias. If they happen to move in polislied 
circles, or have received a tolerable education, they will 
speak their native language of necessity, with truth and sim- 
plicity. And supposing them not to be profbssional writers 
(as BO small a proportion can be, even in France or Eng- 
land), there is always something in the situation of women 
which secures a fidelity to the idiom. From the greater 
excitability of females, and the superior vivacity of their 
feelings, they will be liable to far more irritations ffom 
wounded sensibilities. It is for such occasions chiefly that 
they seek to be effective in their language. Now, there is 
not in the world so certain a guarantee for pure idiomatic 
diction, without tricks or affectation, as a case of gcnuiiie 
excitement. Real situations arc always idedges of a real 
natural language. It is in counterfeit passion, in the mimical 
situations of novels, or in poems that are efforts of ingenuity, 
and no ebullitions of absolute uiisimulatcjd feeling, that 
female writers endeavour to sustain their own jaded sensi- 
bility, or to rciiiforccj the languishing interest of their readers 
by extravagances of language. No woman in this world, 
under a movement of resentment from a false accusation, or 
froiti jealousy, or from confidence bctiuyed, ever was at 
leisure to practise vagaries of cainncc in tlic management of 
her mother tongue : strength of real feeling shuts out all 
temptation to the affectation of false feciliiig. 

.Hence the purity of the female Byzantine Greek, ^uch 
caprices as they might have took some other course, and 
found some other vent than through their mother tongue. 
Hence, also, the purity of female English. Would you de- 
sire at tliis day to read our noble language in its native 
beauty, picturesque from idiomatic propriety, racy in its 
phraseology, delicate *yefc Bkle^^ in its composition, steal 
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the mail-bags, and break open all the letters in female liand- 
writiug. Tliree out of four will have been written by that 
class of women who have the most leisure and the most 
interest in a correspondence by the post ; that class who 
combine more of intelligence, cultivation, and of thoughtful- 
ness, than ,auy other in Europe — the class of unmarried 
women above twenty-five — an increasing class women 
who, from mere dignity of character, have renounced all 
l)rosi)ects of conjugal and parental life, rather than descend 
intd habits unsuitable to their birth. Women capable of 
such sacrifices, and Inarkcd by such strength of mind, may 
be exi)ectcd to think with deep feeling, and to express 
themselves (unless where they liave been too much biased 
by bookish connexions) with natural grace. Not impossibly 
th(?so same w^omen, if required to come forward in some 
public character, might WTite ill and aficctcdly. They would 
then have their free natural movement of thought distorted 
into som(‘. accommodation to artificial standards, iimongst 
which tluiy might happtm to .select a bad one for imitation. 
Eut in their letters tluiy write under the benefit of their 
natural advantages j not wuiri)cd, on the one hand, into that 
<'OTistraint or awkwardness which is the inevitable cfiect of 
conscious exposure to 2)ublic gaze ; yet, on the otluir, not left 
to vacancy or tin; chills of apathy, but sustained by some 
doei) sympathy between themselves and tlieir correspoiidents. 

So far as concems idiomatic English, we arc satisfied, 
from^thc many beautiful female letters w^hich we have heard 
upon chance occasions froi every quarter of the empire, 

* An increasing cUm But not in France. It is .a most re- 
markable moral phenomenon in llio social condition of that nation, 
and one whicli speaks a volume as to the lower tone of female dignity, 
that uiiTDarrled womor, at tlie age which amongst us obtains the in- 
sulting name of old rnaids^ arc almost unknown. What shocking 
(sacrifices of sexual lioiiuur docs this one fact argue ? 
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that they, the educated' women of Great Britain — above all, 
the interesting class of women unmarried upon scruples of 
sexual honour — and also (as in Constantinople of old) tlie 
nurseries of Great Britain, are the true and best depositaries 
of the old motlier idiom. But we must not forget, that 
though this is another term for what is good in English, 
wlien we are talking of a human and a popular interest, 
there is a separate use of the language, as in the higher 
forms of history or philosophy, which ought not to be 
idiomatic. As respects that which w, jt is remarkable that 
the same orders cling to the ancient purity of diction 
amongst ourselves who did so in pagan liome ; viz., woimn, 
for the reasons just noticed, and people of ranh So much 
has this been the tendencjy in England, that wc know a per- 
son of gr(*at powers, but who has in all things a one-sided 
taste, and is so much a lover of idiomatic l^nglish as to en- 
dure none else, who professes to read no writer since Lord 
Chesterfield. It is certain that this accomplished nobloiiian, 
who has been most unjustly ti’eated from his unfortunate 
collision with a national favourite, and in part also from the 
laxity of his moral principles, wliere, however, lie spoke 
worse tluiii lie thought, wrote with the ease and careless 
grace of a high-bred gentleman. But his style is not pecu- 
liar : it has always been the style of his order. After mak- 
ing the proper allowance for the continual new infusions into 
our peonigc from the bookish class of lawyers, and for some 
modifications derived from the learned class of spiritua] 
peers, the tone of Lord Chesterfield has always been the 
tone of our old aristocracy ; a tone of (ileganco and pro- 
priety, above all things free from the stiffness of pcdantiy 
or academic rigour, and obeying Cmsar’s rule of shunning 
tanquam scopulum iiny insolens verbuni. It is, indeed, 
through this channel that the solicitudes of our British 
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Mobility have always flowed : other qualities might come 
and go according to the temperament of the individual ; 
but what in all generations constituted an object of liorror 
for that class, was bookish precision and professional pecu- 
liarity. From the free popular form of our great public 
S(;liools, to which nine out of ten amongst our old nobility 
resorted, it happened unavoidably thaf they were not equally 
♦dear of popular vulgarities ; indeed, from another cause, 
that could not have been avoided: for it is rcmajkablo that 
a connexion, as close as through aii umbilical cord, has 
always been maintained Ix'tween the very highest (»rders of 
our aristocracy and th(} lowest of our democracy, by means 
of nurses. Tlie nurses and immediate i)ersonal attendants 
(»f all wlasses eoirio froiti the same sources, most commonly 
from the laasantry of the land; they import into all 
families alike, into the highest and lowest, the coarsest ex- 
pressions IVom the vernacular language of anger and con- 
tempt. Whence, for example, it was that about five or six 
years ago, when a new novel circulated in London, with a 
private imdersitanding that it was a juvenile effort from two 
very young lathes, daughters of a ducal liouse, nobody Avho 
reflected’ at ail could feci much surjmse that one of iJie 
characters should express her self-esteem by the popular 
])hrase, that she did not ‘‘think small beer of herself.” 
Naturally papa, tliti duke, had not so much modified th(‘ 
iliction of the two young ladies as Nurse Bridget. Equally 
in its faults and its m(?rits, the language of high jile 
has always tended to simplicity and the vernacular ideal, 
recoiling from every mode of bookishness. And in this, 
as in so many other instances, it is singular to note the 
close resemblance between polished England and polished 
Rome. Augustus Ca*.sa’ was so little able to enter into 
any artificial forms or tortuofis obscurities of ambitious 
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rhetoric, that he could not so much as understand them. 
Even the old antique forms of language, where it happened 
that they had become obsolete, were to him disgusting. 
Indeed, as regarded the choice and colouring of diction, 
Augustas was much of a blockhead : a trutli which we 
utter boldly, now that none of his thirty legions can get 
at us. And probably the main bond of (jonnc.xioii between 
himself and Horace was their common and excessive hatred 
of obscurity ; from which quality, indeed, the very intellec- 
tual defects of both, equally with their good taste, alienated 
them to intensity. 

The pure racy idiom of colloquial or household English, 
we have insisted, must bo looked for in the circles of well- 
educated woiiK'n not too closely connected with books. It 
is certain that books, in any language, will tend to encourages 
a diction too remote from the stylo of spoken idiom ; whilst’ 
tlio greater solemnity, and the more ceremonial costume of 
regular literature must often demand sucli a m»u-idiomatic 
diction, upon iiKire principles of good taste, lint why is it 
that ill oiir day literature has taken so determinate a SAving 
towards this professional language of books, as to justify 
some fears that the other extnmie of the free colloquial 
idiom will perish as a living dialect ? The aiipareiit cause 
lies in a phenomenon (jf modem life, whicli on other accounts 
also is entitled to anxious consideration. It is in ncAvsiiapers 
that wc must look for the main reading of this generation ; 
and in newspapers, therefore, we must seek for the causes 
operating upon the style of the age. Seventy years ago this 
tendency in political journals to usurp upon the practice of 
books, and to mould the style of writers, Avas noticed by 
a most acute observer, himself one of the most brilliant 
writers in the class of satiric sketchers and personal histo- 
rians that any nation lias produced. Already, before 1770, 
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the late Lord Orford, then simply Horace Walpole, was 
in the habit of saying to any man who consulted him on 
■ the cultivation of stylo, — “ Style is it that you want ? Oh, 
go and look into the newspapers for a style.” This was 
said half contemptuously and half seriously. But the evil 
has now become overwhelming. One single number of a 
London morning paper, which in half a century has 
expanded from the size of a dinner napkin to that of a 
breakfast tablecloth, from that to a carpet, and will soon 
be ‘forced, by the expansions of public business, into some- 
thing resembling tte mainsail of a irigate, already is equal 
in printed matter to a very large octavo volume. Every old 
woman in the nation now reads daily a vast miscellany in 
one volume royal octavo. The evil of this, as regards the 
quality of knowledge communicated, admits of no remedy. 
Public business, in its whole unwieldy compass, must always 
form the subject of these daily chronicles. Nor is there 
much room to expect aiiy change in the style. Tlic evil 
eflect of this upon tJic style of the ago may be reduced to 
two forms. Formerly the natural impulse of every mau was 
spontaneously to use the language of life ; the language of 
books was a secondary attainment not made without effort. 
Now, on the coiitraiy, the daily composers of newspapers 
have so long dt:alt in the luofcssional idiom of lx)oks, as to 
have brouglit it home to every reader in the nation who 
docs not violently resist it by some domestic advantages. 
Time was, within our own remembrance, that if you 
should Lave heard, in i)a^sing along the street, from any 
old apple-woman such a jilirase as “ I will avail myself of 
your kindness,” forthwith you would have shied like a 
skittish horse ; you would have run away in as much 
terror as any old Rom 'in upon those occasions when Bos 
loquehatur. At present .yoU swallow such marvels as 
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matters of course. The whole artificial dialect of books 
has come into play as the dialect of ordinary life. This is 
one form of the evil impressed upon our style by journal- 
ism ; a dire monotony of bookisli idiom has encnisted and 
stiffened all native freedom of expression, like some scaly 
leprosy or elephantiasis, barking and hide-binding the fine 
natural pulses of tlni elastic flesh. Ariotlior and almost a 
worse evil has cstablisheil itsdf in the prevailing structure 
of sentences. Every man who has had any experience in 
writing, knows how natural it is for hurry and fulness •of 
matter to discharge* itself by vast sentene^s, Involving clause 
'within clause ad htjiultiim ; how dillicult it is, and how 
much a Avork of art, to break up this huge fasciculus of 
cycle and epicycle into a graceful succession of sentences, 
long intermingled with short, each modifying the other, 
and arising mnsieally by links of sjxmtaiK'ous connexion. 
Now the ph'tlioric; form of peniod, this monster mod(*l of 
stmt(*nce, bloated Avith decomplex interealations, and exactly 
repeating the form of syntax wdiieli distinguislies an act of 
Pai’lianicnt, is the prevailing model in nowspajx'r eloquence. 
Criidt; undigested masses of suggestion, furnishing rather 
raw materials for coiup«)sition and j()ttings for the memory, 
than any formal developments of the ideas, describe the 
quality of writing Avljich mast prevail in journalism : not 
from defect of talents, Avhich arc at this day of that 
superior class wliicli may be presumed from the superior 
importance of the function itself; but from the ne/:essities 
of hurry and of instant compliance with an instant emer- 
gency, granting no possibility for revision or opening for 
amended thought, which are evils attach(*d to the flying 
velocities of public business. 

As to structure of sentence and the periodic involution, 
that scfircely admits of Ibeing txemplified in the conversation 

XL — M 
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of those who do not write. But the choice of phraseology 
is naturally and easily echoed in the collo<iuial forms of 
those who surrender themselves to such an iiifluenct. To 
mark in what dc^greo this contagion of bookishncb.s has 
spread, and how deeply it has moulded the habits of ex- 
less ion in classes naturally the least likely to have been 
reached by a revolution so artificial in its character, we 
will report a single record from the memorials of our own 
experience. Some eight years ago, wo had Occasion to look 
foV lodgings in a nc'wly-biiilt suburb of London to the south 
of the Thames. 7 ho mistress of the liouse (with respect to 
whom wc have nothing to report than that slie was 

in the worst sense a vulgar woman ; that is, nut merely a 
low-bred person — so much might have been expected from 
her oecupatioii- -but morally vulgar hy th(5 cvidciiee of her 
own cojiiplex precautions against fraud, reasonable enough 
in so dangtirous a ea])ital, but not calling for the very 
ostentations display of them whicli she oblnnh'd u]) 0 Ji us) 
was ill regulai* training, it. appeared, as a student of news- 
papers. Slie had no children ; the ncwspaiiers were her 
children. There lay her studies ; that branch of learning 
constituted her occuiiatiori Irom morning to night ; and the 
following were amongst the words which slie — this semi- 
barbariaii — poured from her cormieopia during the very few 
minutes of our intervitiw ; which interview was brought to 
an al)ru])t issue by ni(;ro nervous agitatiop upon our part. 
The words, as noted down within an lionr of the occasion, 
and after allowing a fair * 'me for our recovery, were tluise : — 
First, “ category secondly, “ predicament” (where, by 
the way, from tJie twofold iteration of the idea — Greek and 
Roman — it appears that the old lady was “ twice armed) 
thirdly, “individuality;” fourthly, “procrastination;” 
fifthly, “ speaking diplomatically, wduld not wish to commit 
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herself j” who knew hut that inadvertently she might even 
compromise both herself and her husband ; sixtliiy, “ would 
spontaneously adfipt the several modes of domestication to 
the rcciijrbcal interests,” &c. ; and finally ('which word it 
was that settled us ; 'we heard it as we rt;aclied the toi)most 
stair on the siHjond floor ; and, without further struggle 
against our instincts, round we wheeled, rushed down forty- 
five stairs, and exploded from the house with a fury, causing 
us to imping(i against an obese or pn)tuberant gentleman, 
and calling for mutual explanations ; a result which nothhig 
coif id account for, but a steel bow, or *niustachios on the 
lip of an elderly woman ; ineanthue the fatal w^ord w'as), 
seventhly, “antcaiorly.” Concerning which wan'd w'e solemnly 
depose and make allidavit, tliat neith(‘r from man, w'oman, 
nor hook, had w'o evtjr heard it before this unifjuo rencontre 
with this abominable wamian on tlie staircase. Tlie occa- 
sion Avhich fnniishcd the excuse for such a word was this ; 
From the stairease-wdndow wc snw a larg6i slu'd in the r(‘ar 
of the hous(i ; ai)preliendiiig some niiisiinoo of “ manufac- 
turing iiiflnstry” in onr neighhourhootl, — “ What’s that 
we dciiumdeil. Mark the answer : ‘‘A shed ; tliat 's what 
it is ; videlicet a shed • and anteriorly to the existing slicd 

tiicrc was ivhat there waas, posterity must eonsent 

to have wrapt up in darkness, for thm-e came on onr nervous 
seizure, which intercepted further communication. Hut ob- 
serve, as a point whi(;li took aw'ay finy gleam of consolation 
from the ease, the total absence of all malaprop pictiircsqnc- 
7iess, that might have defeated its deadly action n])on the 
nervous system. No ; it is due to tlie integrity of her 
disease, and to the completeness of our suflcriiig, that wo 
should qttest the unimpeachable correctness of her words, 
and of the syntax by which she connected them. 

Now, if we could suppose«the case that the old house- 
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hold idiom of the land were generally so extinguished 
amongst us as it was in this particular instance ; if we 
could imagino, as a ‘iiniverml result of journalism, that a 
coarse unlettered "woman, having occasion to say, “ this or 
tliat stood in such a place before the present shed,” should 
take as a natural or current fonnula, “ anteriorly to the 
existing shed there stood,” &c., what would be the final 
effect upon our literature ? Pedantry, though it w-erc un- 
conscious pedantry, once steadily diffused through a nation 
aiJ to the very moulds of its thinking, and the general 
tendencies of its expnjssion, could not but stiffen the na- 
tural graces of (!om])(>sitiou, and weave fettcTs about the 
free movement of Imrnau thought. ' This would interfere 
as effectually with our power of enjoying much that is 
excellent in our past literature, as it would witli our future 
powers of producing. And such an agOncy has been too 
long at work amongst us, not to have already accomplished 
some part of these separate evils. Amongst women of 
education, as we have argued above, standing aloof from 
literature, and less uniformly drawing their intellectual 
sustenance from newspapers, the deadening effects have 
been i)artially counteracted. Here and there, amongst in- 
dividuals aliv(3 to the particular evils of the age, and watch- 
ing the very set of the current, tlicrc may have been even a 
more systematic couiiteniction api>lic<l to the mischief. But 
the great evil in such cases is this, that we vaunot see the 
extent of the changes wrought or being wrought, from 
having ourselves partake i in them. Tenvpora w.utantur ; 
and naturally, if we could review them with the jieutral 
eye of a stranger, it would be impossible for us not to see 
the extent of those changes. But our eye is not jieutral ; 
we also have partaken in the changes ; 'nos tt mxitamur in 
UlU. And this fact disturbs the power of appreciating 
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those changes. Every one of us would have felt, sixty 
years ago, that the general tone and colouring of a stylo 
was stiff, bookish, pedantic, which, from the habituation of 
our organs, we now feel to be natural and within the 
prmlege of learned art. Direct objective qualities it is 
always by comparison easy to measure ; but the difficulty 
commences when we liave to combine with this outer 
ineasufenient of the object another corresponding measure- 
ment of the subjective or inner qualities by wdiich w'c apply 
the measure ; that is, wdien lK\sidcs the objccjts projected^to 
a dista)ice from the spectator, we have *to allow for varia- 
tions or disturbances in the very (ye w’^hich surveys tliem. 
The eye cannot see its(‘lf; we cannot project from our- 
selves, and contemplate as an object our ow’ii contemplating 
faculty, (jr aiiprecuite our (jwji ai)j)rcciating poAver. Biases, 
therefore, or gradual warpiiigs,. that have (jccurred in our 
critical faculty as applied to style, we cannot allow for ; 
and these biases will umjonsciously mask to oiu* p('ree])tic)ns 
an amount of change in the (luality of popular style such 
as w^c could not easily credit. 

Separately from tliis change for the worst; in the droop- 
ing idiomatic fresliiioss of our diction, wJdeli is a change 
that has bc('n going on for a cejitury, the other charac- 
teristic d(‘feet of this age lies in the tiuiiid and tumultuaiy 
stnietnre of our sentences. The one change lias partly 
growm out of the other. Ever since a more bookish air w'as 
impn^ssed upon composition without niiieh effort by tin; 
Latinized and artificial phraseology, by forms of ex]»rcssion 
consecrated to books, and by “ long-taihul words in os/V// 
and atUm,' either because writers felt that alnjady, in this 
one act of iircfcrcnco shown to the artificial vocabulary, 
they had done enough to establish a differential character of 
regular composition, and oif tjiat consideration thought 
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themselves entitled to neglect the combination of their 
words into sentences or periods ; or because there is a real 
natural sympathy between the Latin phraseology and a 
Latin structure of sentence ; certain it is and remarkable, 
that our popular style in the common limited sense of 
arrangement ai)plied to words or the syntax of sentences, 
has laboured with two faults that might have been thought 
incompatible ; it has been artificial, by artifices peculiarly 
adapted to the powers of the Latin language, and yet at 
tli^ very same time careless and disordinate. Tliere is a 
strong idea expressed by tlie Latin word inconditus, dh- 
arganized, or rather unorganized. Now, in spite of its 
artificial bias, tluit is tlie very epithet which will best 
ehanicterize our newspai)er style. I'o be vi(jwed as suscep- 
tible of organization, such periods must already be elaborate 
and artificial ; to be viewed as not having received it, such 
jieriods must be hyperbolically careless. 

But p('rhap.s the veiy best illustration of all tins will be 
found ill putting the case of English style into close juxta- 
jiosition witli tlie style of tlie French and Germans, our 
only verj'^ ini]iortant neighbours. As leaders of civilisation, 
as powers in an intellectual sense, there are but three 
nations in Europe — England, Germany, France. As to 
Spain and Italy, outlying extremities, they are not moving 
bodies; they rest upon the past. Russia and North America 
are the two bulwarks of Christendom east and west. But 
the three powers at the centre arc in all senses the motive 
forces of civilisation. In i.J things thqy have the initiation, 
and they preside. 

By this comparison we shall have the advantage of doing 
what the French exju’ess by s'orientci', the Germans by sich 
oHentvren. Learning one of our bearings on the compass 
we shall be able to deduce the rest, and we shall be able 
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to conjecture our valuation as respects the art by finding 
our place amongst the artists.- 

With respect to French style, we can imagine the 
astonishment of an English author practised in con)posi- 
tion, and with no previous knowledge of French literature, 
who should first find himself ranging freely amongst a 
French library. Tliat particuLar fault of style which in 
English books is all but univcr.sal, absolutely has not an 
existence in the French. Speaking rigorously and to the 
very letter of the case, we, ui)on a large experience* in 
French literature, ailinn that it would lft3 nearly impossible 
(perhaps strictly so) to (dtc an instance of that cumbrous 
and unwieldy style which disfigures English eoinposition so 
tjxtensively. Enough eould not be adduced to satisfy the 
purpose of illustration. And to make a h’roiujhman sensible 
of the fault as a possibility, you must appeal to some 
irnudated model. 

But why 'i The cause of tliis national ininrmnity from a 
fault so eoininon everywhere else, and so miiiiral when W(‘ 
look into the prodneing oeejisions, is as iiuieli entitle<l 
our notice as the immunity itself. The fault is inevitable, 
as one might fancy, to two conditions of mind : hurry iji 
the first 1)1 a ee ; want of art in the scjcotkI. The Fj’cnch 
must be liable to these tlisadvautages as much tis their 
neighbours ; by what magic is it that they evade them 
or neutralize* th(*m in the result ? The secret lies licre* : 
Ix'yond all natif)us, by constitutional ^dvacity, the French an* 
a nation of talkers, and the model of their sentences is 
moulded by that fact. Conversation, Avhich is a luxury for 
other nations, is for them a necessity ; by the very law of 
their peculiar intellect and of its social training they are 
colloquial. rienec it happei|s that there are no such 
people endured or ever hetfrd ^of in France as a^oquial 
wits j people who talk to but not ivit/c a circle : the very 
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finest of their heaux esprit^ must submit to the equities of 
conversation, and would be crushed summarily as monsters 
if they were to seek a selfish mode of display or a privilege 
of lecturing any audience of a saloii who had met for pur- 
poses of social pleasure. “ De monologue^' as Madame do 
Stael, in her broken English, described this mode of dis- 
play when speaking of Coleridge, is so far from being 
tolerated in Prance as an accomplislinicnt, that it is not 
even understood as a disease. This kind of what may bo 
csilled irresponsible talk, when a man runs on perpetuo 
Uuorc, not accouiflable for any ojnniou to his auditors, 
ojx3n to no contradiction, liable to no competition, has 
sometimes ]n’ocuied for a man in England the affix of 
River to his name : Labif.ur et lahelnr in omne volnbilis 
a vum. In Dryden’s happy version, — 

“ Ho flows, ami, as he flows, for cvrr will flow on.” 

But that has been in cases where the talking impulse 
was sustained by mere vivacity of animal spirits, without 
knowledge to support it, and liable to the full weight 
of Archbishop Ifuefs sarcasm, that it was a diai-rhoca of 
garrulity, a Jliixe de hovclie. But in cases like tliat of 
Coleinlgp, wliere the solitaiy displaj>^, if selfish, is still dig- 
nified by a pomp of knowledge, ami a knowledge which 
you feel to have been fused and combined by the gonial 
circumstances of the speaker’s position in tlio centre of an 
admiring circle 3 we English do still recognise the metier 
of a professional talker as a privileged mode of social dis- 
play. People are asked tt come and hear such a performer, 
as you fiwm a select party to hear nialberg or Paganini. 
The thing is understood at least with ns j right or wrong 
there is an imdcistanding amongst the comj^any that you 
are not to interrupt th^ greaj; man of the niglit. You may 
prompt him by a question ; y\ni may set him in motion ; 
but to begin arguing against him ■yrould be felt as not less 
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unseasonable than to insist on whistling Jim Crow during 
the hravuras and tmra de force of great musical aitists. 

In France, therefore, from the intense adaptation of the 
national mind to real colloquial intercourse, for which re- 
ciprocation is indispensable, the form of sentence in use is 
adjusted to that primary condition ; brief, terse, simple ; 
shaped to avoid misunderstanding, and to meet the impa- 
tience of those who arc waiting for their turn. People 
wlio write rapidly everywhere write as they talk ; it is 
impossible to do otherwise. Taking a i)cn into his haftid, 
a man fi-ames his periods exactly as he \^ould do if adclress- 
ing a companion. So far the Englisliinau and tJic Fronch- 
ma]i aie upon tlie same level. Suppose thorn, therefore, 
both proi)aring to speak ; an Englishman in such a situation 
has no urgent motive for turning his thoughts to ajiy other 
object tliaii the prevailing one of the moment, viz., how 
best to convey his meaning. Tliat object wciglis also with 
the Frenchman ; but lie has a previous, a paramount object 
to wati-h — the necessity of avoiding des huff/finirs. The 
rights, the equities of conversation are but dimly present to 
the mind of the Englishman. From tlic mind of a French- 
man they are never absent. 1\) an Englishman, the right 
of occupying the attention of the conipany seems to iiiliere 
in Ihinr/s rather than in persons ; if the particular subjc(^t 
under discussion should happen to be a grave one, then, in 
right of thaff and not by any right of liis own, a speakoi* 
.will seem to tin Englishman invested with the jjrivilegc of 
dj-awi ng largely uiion the attention of a company. Put to 
a Frcnclinian this right of participation in the talk is a 
personal right, wJiicli cannot lie set Jiside by any possible 
claims in the subject ; it piisses by necessity to and fro, 
backwards and forwards, betv^en the several persons who 
are present ; and, as m the games of battledore and shuttle- 
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cock, or of “ hunt the slipper,” the momentary subject of 
interest never can settle or linger for any length of time in 
any one individual, without violating the rules of the .sport, 
or suspending its movement. Inevitably, thereforo, the 
structure of sentence must for cycr be adapted to this 
primary function of the French national intellect, the func- 
tion of communicativeness, and to the necessities (for to the 
French they are necessities) of social intercourse, and 
(speaking plainly) of interminable garrulity. 

Hence it is that in French authors, whatever may other- 
wise be the diffcreflccs of tlieir minds, or the differences of 
their themes, uniformly we find the periods slioj-f., rapid, 
unclaborate : Pascal or Helvetius, Condillac or Rousseau,. 
Montesquieu or Voltfiire, Rullbn or Puclos, — all alike arc 
terse, perspicuous, brief. Even Mirabeau or Chaleaubriand, 
so much modified by foreign intercourse, in this point adhere 
to their national models. Even Ros«nct or Bourdaloue, 
where the diffusiveness and amplitude of oratory might 
have been pleaded as a dispensation, arc not more lic(‘ntious 
in this respect than their comi)atriots. One rise in every 
sentence, one g(;ntle d(;scent, that is the law for Fri'ncli 
composition; (wen too monotonously so ; and thus it ha])p('ns 
that such a thing as a long or an involved sentence can 
hardly be jn’oduced from French literature, though a sultan 
were to offer his daugliter in marriagt to the man who 
should find it. Wlicreas now, amongst us English, not only 
is the too general tendemty of our sentences towards hyper- . 
bolical length, but it will ..c found continually, that instead 
of one rise and 4)ne corresponding fall — one arm .and one 
theBie — there arc many. Flux and reflux, swell and cadence, 
that is the movement for a sentence ; but our modern sen- 
tences agitate us by rc'ling f.res, after the fashion of those 
internal earthquakes that, ijot ’Content with one throe, run 
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along spasmodically in a long succession of intermitting 
convulsions. 

It is not often that a single fault can produce any vast 
amount of evil. But there arc cases wJiere it docs ; mid 
this is one : the effect of weariness and of repulsion, which 
may arise from this single vice of ull^vieldy comprehensive- 
ness in the structure of sentences, cannot better be illus- 
trated tlian by a frank exposui'o of what often lia]>pciis to 
ourselves, and (as we differ as to this case only by con- 
sciously noticing what all feel) must often happen to otlnfrs. 
In the evening, when it is natural th^t we should ff^el a 
craving for rest, some book lies near us which is written in 
a style, clear, tranquil, easy to follow. Just at that moment 
comes in the wc‘t nowsi)aper, dripping with the dewy fresh- 
ness of its news ; and even in its parliamentary memorials 
promising so much interest, tliat, li^t them be treated in 
what manner they may meredy for tlu^ subjects, they are 
often commandiiigly attractive. The attraction indeed is 
but too potmit ; the interest but too exciting. Yet, after 
all, many tiiiK's we lay aside the journal, and wc acxpriesce 
in the gentler stiiiiulatiou of tlic book. Siinidy the nows 
wc may read ; but the discussions, whether direct from the 
editor, or reported from tlie rarliamciit, we refuse or wt. 
delay. And wJiy ? It is the subject, perhaps you tliink ; 
it is the great political question, too agitating by the con- 
sequences it may hajipeu to involve. No. All this, if 
treated in a winning style, we could bear. It is the effort, 
the toil, the exertion of mind requisite to follow tlu' discus- 
sion through endless and labyrinthine sentences ; tJiis it is 
w'hicli coin]>els us to forego the journal, or to lay it aside 
until the next morning. 

Those who are not acciisto^ied to watch th6 effects of 
composition upon the fcelingif, of have had little experience 
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\in voluminous reading pursued for weeks, would scarcely 
imagine how much of downright physical exhaustion is pro- 
duced by wJiat is technically called the periodic style of 
writing ; it is not the length, the aTrepavToAoyta, ^the para- 
lytic dux of words ; it is not even the cumbrous involution 
of parts within parts, separately considered, that bears so 
heavily upon the attention. It is the suspense, the holding- 
on of tlie mind until what is called the aroSoo-ts, or coming 
round of the sentence cx)mmencea ; this it is which weai’s 
out the faculty of attention. A sentence, for (ixample, 
begins witli a sericS of ifs ,* pcrliaps a dozen lines are occu- 
pied with expanding the conditions under w^hich something 
is affirmed or denied ; here you cannot dismiss and have 
done with the idens as you go along ; for as yot all is hypo- 
tlietic j all is suspended in air. The conditions arc not 
fully to be understood until you are acquainted with the 
dependency ; you must give a separate attention to each 
clause of this c-omplox hypotliesis, and yet, liaving done 
that by a painful effort., you have done iiotliiug at all ; for 
you must exercise a reacting attention through the corre- 
sponding latter section, in order to follow out its relations 
to all j){n ts of the hypothesis which sustains it. In fact, 
uiuh^r the rude yet also artificial character’ of newspaper 
style, each separate monster period is a vast arch, which, 
not receiving its keystone, not being locked into Bclf-su])port- 
ing cohesion, until you nearly reach its close, imposes of 
necessity ui)on the unhapiiy reader all the onus of its pon- 
derous weight til rough the main process of its construction. 
The continued repetition of so Atlanteaii an effort soon over- 
whelms your patience, and establishes at length that habitual 
feeling which causes you to shrink from the speculations of 
journalists, or (which 's mor/u likely) to adopt a worse habit 
than absolute neglect, whiqh ^e shall notice immediately. 
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Meantime, aa we have compared ourselves on this im- 
portant point with the French, let us now complete our 
promise, by noticing our relation in tho same point to the 
Germans. Even on its own account,' and without any view 
to our present pinposc, the character of German prose is an 
object of •legitimate astonishment. Whatever is bad in our 
own ideal of prose style, whatever is repulsive in our own 
pr-actice, we see there carried to the most outrageous excess. 
Herod is out-Hcroded, Stemhold is out-Stcrnlioldcd, with a 
zealotry of extravagance that really seems like wilful bur- 
lesque. Lessing, ITenler, Paul Iliolitof, and Liehteriborg, 
with som(i few beside, cither jirompted by nature or trained 
upon foreign models, liave avoided tho besetting sin of 
Gorman prose. Any man of distinguished talent, whose 
attention liajs been onee called steadily to this subject, ean- 
iiot fail to avoid it. The misfortuiui of most writers has 
been, tliat, on(;e occupied with the interest of thwr/Sj and 
overwhelmed by the cmhan'assments of disputed doct7'Wf'.% 
they never advert to any qiiestimi affcicting what they view, 
by comparison, as a triile. Tlie to docenihim^ the thing to 
be tauglit, has availed to obscure or oven to annihilate for 
their eyes every anxiety as to the mode of tt'aeliiiig. And, 
as one corisj)icuous example of careless styte acts by its 
authority to er(‘ate many more, we need not wonder at the 
results, even when they reach a point of what may be called 
monstrous. Among ten thousand offenders, who carry 
their neglect of style even to that point, we would single 
out Immanuel Kant. Such is the value of his philosophy 
in some sections, and partially it is so very capable of a 
ludid treatment, intelligible to the plainest man of reflective 
habits, that within no long interval wc shall certainly see 
him naturalized amongst ou.telves ; there are particular 
applications of his pl^losopkjr not contemplated by himself. 
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for which wc venture to predict that even, the religious stu- 
dent will ultimately be thankful, when the cardinal pi jiicipl'es 
have been brought under a clear light of interpretation. 
Attention will then be forced upon his style, and facts will 
come forward not credible without experimental proof. 
For instanec', we have lying before us at this moment his 
(U'iUkdiV J^ractisclieri Vemunft in the unpirated edition of 
Jlartkiioch, tlie respectable publisher -d' all Kant’s great 
works. Tlie text is therefore authentic ; and being a fourth 
edkioii (Riga, 1 797), must Ixi presumed to have benefited by 
the author’s carelul revision. AVe have no tinuj for search; 
but on barely lli rowing open the book, we see a sentence at 
pp. 70, 71, exactly covering one whole octavo page of thii'ty- 
one lines (each line averaging forty-five to forty-eight letters). 
Seutenc(‘s of the same calibre, some even of far larger 
W(j have observed ij\ this and other works of the same 
author. And it is not the fact taken as an occ’asional pos- 
sibility, it is the |)rcvailing character of his styh^, that we 
insist on as the most formidable barrier to tlm study of his 
writings, and to the progress of Avhat will soon be acknow- 
ledged as important in his principles. A sentence is viewed 
by him, and l)y most of his countrymen, as a rude mould 
or elastic form admitting of expansion to any 2 io.ssible ex- 
tent : it is laid down as a rough outline, and tlnai by super- 
stniction and e^^i-suporstructi’on it is gradually reared to a 
giddy altitinlc which no eye can follow. Yielding to his 
natural impulse of subjoining all additions, or exceptions, or 
modifications, mjt in tluj Jiape of separate consecutive sen- 
tences, but as ijitercalations, and stuffings of one original 
sentence, Kant might naturally enough have written a lx)ok 
from beginning to end in one vast hyperbolical sentence. 
We sometimes see an Fiiglis^ Act of Parliament which does 
lit(Tally acHiomplish that end, 'by anSirtifice which in law 
has a purpose and a use. Instead of laying down a general 
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proposition, Avhicli is partially false until it has received its 
l)roi)cr restraints, the framer of the act endeavours to evade 
even this momentary falsehood by coupling the limitations 
■with the very primaiy enunciation of the truth : e.y., A. 
shall be entitled, provided always that ho is under the cir- 
cunistanees of e, or I, or o, to the right of X. Thus, even 
a momentary coniidianec with the false notion of au abso- 
lute unconditional claim to X. is evaded ; a truth which is 
only a coinlitional truth, is stated as such fi’om the first. 
There is, therefore, a theoretic use. Ihit what is the p?ac- 
tictil result ? AVhy, that when you attcfnpt to read an Act 
of rarliamcnt where the oxc'ejdions, the sceoiidaiy excep- 
tions to the except i<)ns, the limitations and the sublimita- 
tinns, descend, striai 'op^ by a vast scale of dependencies, 
the mind finds itself overtasked ; the energy of the most 
energetic begins to droop ; and so inevitable is that result, 
that ]\rr. Pitt, a minister unusually accomplished for such 
process by constitMtion of mind and by jaactiee, publicly 
avowed his inaliility to follow so trying a conflict with 
tcchni(‘al embaiTassments. He declared, himself to Ikj lost 
in the. labyrint,li of clauses : the Ariadne’s clue was wanting 
for his final cNlrication : and he descubed his situation at 
the end w'ith the simplicity natural to one who was no 
charlatan, and sought for no reputation by the triclyS of a 
funambulist : “ In the crowd of things cxccjltcd and counter- 
excepted, ho really ceased to understand the main point — 
what it was that the law alloAved, and what it was that it 
disallowed.’ 

Wc' might liave made our readers merry with the picture 
of German prose ; but we must not linger. It is enough 
to say, that it ofiers the couiitcrpolc to the French style. 
Our own i)opular style, aud (wkat is worse) the tendency of 
our own, is to the German extreme. To those who read 
German, indeed, Gennau prose, as written by the mob of 
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authors, presents, as in a Brobdignagian and exaggerating 
mirror, the most offensive faults of our own. 

But these faults^ — are they in practice so wcarisomo and 
exhanstijig Jiswe have described them? Possibly not; and, 
where that happ(‘ns to be the case, let the reader ask him- 
self if it is not by means of an evasion worse in its effects 
than any fault of style could ever prove in its most over- 
charged foi-ra. Shrinking, through long experience, from 
the plethoric form of cumulation and “ pcinedic” writing 
in Vvhich tlie journalist supports or explains his views, tjvcry 
man who puts a business value upon liis time, slips natu- 
rally into a tri(;k of short-hand reading. It is more even 
by the clfoii: and tension of mind in holdlncf on, than by the 
mere h>ss <d' time, that most readers are re 2 )clled from the 
habit (jf careful reading. An evil of modern growth is met 
by a modern romcidy. Every man gradually learns an art 
of catching at the leading w'ords, and tlie. cardinal or hinge- 
joints of transition, which proclaim the general course of a 
writer s speculation. Now it is very tiue, and is sure to 
be obji'cted, that where so much is certain to prove mere 
iteration and teasing surplmwje^ little can be lost by this or 
any other i)roces3 of abridgement. Certaiidy, as regards the 
particular subject concerned, there may be no room to ap- 
prehend a seriems injury. Not there, not in any direct 
interest, Imt in a tar larger interest — indir(;ct for the 
moment, but the most direct and abscdiite of all interests 
for an iritollcetiial being, the reader suife]s a permanent de- 
bilitation. He ac<iuires a factitious propensity; lie forms an 
incorrigible habit of desultory reading. Noav, to say of a 
man’s knowledge, that it will be shallow, or (which is worse 
than shallow) will be erroneous and insecure in its founda- 
tions, is vastly to un(I''iTate|chc evil of such a habit : it is 
by reaction lipon a man’s ^.bifftios, il is by the cticets re- 
flected upon his judging and reasoning powers, that loose 
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liabits of reading tell eventually. And these are durable 
eifects. Even as respects the minor purpose of iiilormation, 
better it is, by a thousandfold, to have read .threescore of 
books (chosen judiciously) with sevcie attention, than to 
have raced through the libraiy of the Vatican at a news- 
paper 2iacc. But, as respects the final habits acquired, 
habits of thinking coherently and of judging souncll}’^, better 
that a man should have not read one line tliroughout his 
life, than have travelled thrf)ugh the journals of Europe by 
this random process of “ reading short.” • 

Yet, by this Parthian habit of aiining^at full gallop ; of 
taking flying shots at consinciious marks, and, like Par- 
thians also, directing their chance arrows whilst retrcaling, 
and revolting with horror from a direct aj)proa(;h to the 
object, — thus it is that the young and the flexible are 
trained amongst us under the imaoasing tyranny of journal- 
isni. A large part of the cwil, tlierefon', belongs to style ; 
for it 'is this which repels readers, and tiiiforces the short- 
hand ])rocess of d('sultory reading. A largo 2>iu t of tlic evil, 
tlien'foi’e, is of a nature to receire a ri'juedy. 

It is with a view’^ to that 2naclical jJart of’ the extensive 
evil, that wx* have sha2)e(l our picsiait notice of p^’pular 
style, as nuule ojjerativo amongst ourselves. One single 
vice of perujdic syntax, a vice unknown t<j the literature of 
Greece, and, until Paterculus, even of Kome (although the 
language of Rome w’as so naturally adaj)ted to tliat vice), 
has wdth us counterhalaiiced all 2>ossible vices of aii}’ othfT 
order. ’ Simply by tlie vast S2)hcic of its agency for evil, 
in the habits of mind which it 2)nMluces and siqqjorts, such 
a vice merits a consideration wdiicli wxuld else be dispro- 
2 Jortionatc. Yet, at the same time, it must not be forgotten, 
that if the most operative of all'j|ices, after all it is but one. 
Wliat are the others ? 

N 
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It is a filult, amongst many faults, of such woi^s as we 
h^-ve on this siibjcjct of style, that they collect tlie list of 
qualities, good or bad, to which comi)osition is liable, not 
under any principle from which they might be deduced 
a priori^ so as to be assured that all had been enumerated, 
but by a tentative groping, a mere conjectural estimate. 
The w'ord .%iyle has with us a twofold meaning : one, the 
narrcjw meaning, expressing the mere synthesis ovomaton, 
the syntaxis or combination of w'ords into I’cntences ; the 
other of far wider extent, and exj crossing all possible rela- 
tions that ean aVise between thouglits and wwds — the 
total cllect of a writer as derived from manner. Style may 
be view'ed as an organic thing and as a wevhanie thing. Ify 
organic, we inean tliat which, being acted upon, reacts, and 
which ])r()pagate.s the communicated power without loss. By 
mechanic, that which, being irapre.ss(‘d wdth motion, cannot 
throw it back without loss, ami tlna-efore soon eomes to an 
end. The human body is an elaborate system of ov,0ins; it 
is sustained by organs. But the bmnan body is exercised 
as a nificliinc, and as smtli may be viewed in the arts of 
riding, dancing, leaping, &c., subject to the laAvs of motion 
and equilibrium. Noav, the use of words is an organic 
t}]ing, in so far as language is connected Avitlj tlioughts, and 
modilied by thoughts. It is a mechanic thing, in so far as 
words in combination determine or modify each other. The 
scieiiec of sty]»j, as an organ oi’ tlioiight, of style in relation 
to the ideas and feelings, might bo calh'd tic oryanojoyy 
of style. The science style, considered as a machine, in 
which words act upon words, and through a particular 
grammar, might be called the weehnnoloyy of style. It is 
of little importance by what* name these two functions of 
composition are exp’*‘*ssed. h But it is of great iujportance 
not to confound the functh^nf*; that*^ function by which style 
maintains a commerce with thought, and that by which it 
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chiefly commimicates with grammar and with words. A 
pedant only will insist upon the names ; but the distinction 
in the ideas, under some name, can be neglected only by the 
man who is careless of logic. 

We know not how far we may be ever called upon to 
proceed with this discussion ; if it should happen that we 
were, an interc'sting field of questions would lie befijre us 
for the first part (the organology). It Avoiild lead us over 
the ground trodden by the Greek and Koman rhetoriciians, 
and over those particular questions which have arisen 'by 
the contrast between the ^circumstances the ancients and 
our own since the origin of printing. Punctuation,^' trivial 
as such an innovation may seem, was the product of typo- 
graphy, and it is intovesling to trace the effects nj)on style 
even of that one slight addition to the resourees of logic. 
Previously a man was driven to depeaul for Iiis security 
against niisundcTstamling upon the pure virtue of Iiis syntax. 
Miscollocation or dislocation of related Words disturbed the 
whole sense ; its It'ast (dfect wns to give tio sense, oft(‘ii it 
gave a dangerous sense*. Now punctuation was an artificial 
machinery for maintaining the iiitegiity of the sense against 

* I'his is a most instructive tact, and it is anotlier I'aet not loss 
^nBtnl(;ti^e, that hl^\y(•l■s in iiiosl parts of ChrisU'iidotn, I believe, 
ccrtait)ly wlicu'vcr they arc Avide awake professionally, tolerate iicr 
punctuation. lJut why V Are lawyers not K(*nsi]>lo to the Jurninous 
elfect from a point happily placed? Yes, they are sejisible; hut 
also they are sensihle ol the false pri‘jndicaiing elfect from a [)njictua- 
tion managed (as too generally it is) carelessly and illogically. Hero 
is the brief abstract of tlie ease. All pnnetnaiion narroAAS ihc path, 
which is else unlimited; and (6// narroAving il) may chance to guide 
the reader into the right groove amungbl several that arc not right. 
But also piinetnation has the elfect very often (and almost always 
has the power) of biassing and predetermining the reader to an erro- 
neous choice of meaning. JJetter, tlfcrefuro, no guide at all than one 
which is likely enough tcslead a^iiy, and which Tnu.<?t always be 
suspected and mistrusted, inasmuch al very nearly always it has the 
power to lead astray. 
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all mistakes of the writer ; and as one consequence, it with- 
dijpw the energy of men’s anxieties from the natural 
machinery, wliich lay in just and careful arrangement. 
Another and still greater machinery of art for the purpose 
of maintaining the sense, and with tlie effect of relaxing the 
care of tlio writer, lay in the exquisitely artificial structure 
of the Lfitin language, which by means of its terminal 
forms, indicated the arrangcmient, and n^ferred the proper 
preilicate to the projier subject, spite of all iJiat affectation 
01^ negligence could do to disturb the series of the logic or 
the succession of* the syntax, /irei'k of cinirso had the 
same advantage in kind but not in <legreo, and thence rose 
some dilferences whi(di have escaped all notice of rlietori- 
ciaiis. Here also would properly arise the question started 
by (Jinnies Fox (but probably due originally to the conver- 
sation of some far subtler friend, such as Edmund Burke), 
how far the practice of foot notes — a practice purciy modem 
in its fonn . — is recomtilablo with the laws of just composi- 
tion : and niiether in virtue, though not in form, such 
foot-notes did not exist for the ancients, by an evasion we 
could point out. The question is clearly one which growls 
out of style ill its relations to tJiought ; how far, viz., such 
an excreseeneii as a note argues that the sentence lo which 
it is attacbeil has not received the benefit of a full (hivelop- 
incnt for the coneeption involve<l ; whether, if thrown into 
the furnace again and rc-mclted, it might not be so recast 
as to absorb liie, redundancy which had previously flowed 
over into a note. Umbr this head would fall not only all 
the differential (]ucstioiis of stylo .and composition Ix'tween 
us and the ancients, Imt also the questions of merit as 
fairly distributi'd amongst the moderns comjiared with each 
other. The French, as w^ recently insisted, undoubtedly 
possess one vast advaiitagf bver afl other nations in the 
good taste which governs the arrangement of their sen- 
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teiices ; in the simplicity (a strange pretension to make for 
9 ,nytbing French) of the modulation under which th^ir 
thouglit#5 flow j in the absence of all cumbrous involulioii, 
and in the quick suc(.‘ession of theii* periods. In reality 
this invaluable merit tends to an excess ; and the style, 
coupe as opposed to the style soutcuu, fli{)pancy opposed to 
solemnity, the subsultory to the continuous, these are the two 
frequent oxtroniities to which the French manner betrays 
ineu. Fetter, liowcver, to be flipi)aut, than by a revolting 
form of tumour and per])lexity to lead men into llabit^fof 
intellect sucli as result from the modeVn vice of English 
style. Still with all its jiracticjal value it is evidemt that 
the intt^lhjctual merits of the French style are but small. 
They are chiefly negative in the first place ; and secondly, 
founded in the accident of their colloquial ju'cessities. The 
law of conversation has prescribed the model of tlu'ir sen- 
tenches, and in that law there is quite as much of self- 
interest at work as of respcjct for e<|uity. Jluna v^Hiam 
petimit&Que tJarnusque vicUsim. fiiv(‘ and take; is the rule ; 
and he who expects to be heard must cou(]esc(*nd to listen ; 
wddeh nec('ssity for both parties binds over both to be brief. 
Brevity so won (;ould at any rate have little merit, and it 
is certain tha.t for })rofound thinking it must sometimes be 
a hindrance. In order to be brief a man must take a short 
swx'Cp of view ; Jiis range of thought cannot be exbuisive ; 
and such a rule applied to a general method of thinkijig, is 
fitted ratln'r to aphorisms and maxims as ujioii a known 
subject, than to any proc(;s.s of investigation as upon a sub- 
ject yet to be fatboined. Advancing still further into the 
examination of style as the organ of thinking, wo should 
find occasion to see the prodigious defects of the French in 
all the Idghor qualities of pro^p composition. One advan- 
tage, for a practicjil ijurpose oif ^e, is sadly counterbalanced 
by numerous faults, many of wdiicli are faults of stamina, 
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lying not in any corrigible defect.^, but in such as imply 
penury of thinking from radical inaptitude in the thinking 
faculty to connect itself with the feeling and with the 
creative faculty of the imagination. Tliere are many other 
rcscarclies belonging to this subtlest of subjects, affecting 
both the logic and the ornaments of style, which would fall 
under the head of organology. But for instant practical 
use, though far less difficult for investigation, yet for that 
reason far more tangible and appreciable, would be all the 
suggesticuis proper to the other head of mechanology. Half 
a dozen rules for 'evading the most frequently recurring 
forms of awkwardness, of obscurity, of misproportion, and 
»>f double meaning, woidd do more to assist a w'riter in 
pracitice, laid under some necessity of hurry, than volumes 
of geijcral disquisition. It makers us blusli to add that even 
grammar is so little of a p(;rfect atiainmeiit amongst us that 
witli two or tlii'ce exceptions (one being Shaksjiere, whom 
some affect to consid(ir as belonging to a somi-barbarous 
ago), we have never scon the writer, tlirougli a circuit of 
prodigious r(*jiding, who has not sometimes violated the 
accideiir(5 or tlm syntax of English graininar. 

Wliatever becomes of our own possible speeulations, we 
shall CA)iielud<3 wdth insisting on the growing necessity of 
style as a pra(:ti(;al interest of daily life. Uj)on subjects of 
public eon ecru, and in jn-oportion to that eoiicem, there 
wdll always be a suitable (and as letters extend a growing) 
com])elitiun. Other things l)eing equal, or aj)pearing to bo 
ecpial, the determining principle for the public choico will 
lie in the style. Of a German bo(»k, otlierwise entitled to 
respect, it was said — cr lasst sich nicht Icseii — it docs not 
permit itself to be read, such and so repulsive Avas tlie 
style. Among ourselves tlis has long been true of news- 
papei*s, they do not suffer jfelnselvcs to be read in eoefenso, 
and they are read short, with what injury to tho mind we 
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have noticed. The same style of reading, once largely 
practised, is applied universally. To this special evil an 
improvement of style would apply a special redress. Tlie 
same improvement is otherwise clamorously called for by 
each man's interest of conii»etition. Public luxury, which 
is graduiilly consulted by everything else, must at length be 
consulted in style. 


PAKT II. ’ 

It is a natural resource that wliatsoevel we find it difli- 
cult to investigate as a result, we endeavour to follow jis a 
growth ; failing analytically to j)robe its nature, historically 
we seek relief to our perplexities by tracing its oiigiii. Not 
able to assign the <ilenients of its theory, wo endcvivour to 
detect them in the stages of its development. Thus, for 
instance, when any feudal instituliou (bo it Clothic, Norman, 
or Anglo-Saxon) eludes our <lo(*ij)hcriijg faculty from the 
imperfect records of its use and operation, then we endea- 
vour eonjecturally to amend our knowledge by walehiiig the 
circumstances in wliioli that institution arose. ; and from the 
necessities of the. .ago, as indicatial by facts wdiich have sur- 
vived, we arc somt^times able to trace, through all their corre- 
sponding stage's of growth, the natural succession of arrange- 
ments which such iiccessi tie's would bo likedy to pre'seribe. 

This mode of oblique research, wheiej a more direct one 
is tlcnicd, wc find to be the only one in our power. And, 
with respect to the liberal arts, it is even more tnie than 
with respect to laws or institutions, because remote ages 
widely separated differ much i^orc in their plejisiircs than 
tney can ever do in tht'ir socilil^iieccssities. 1*0 make pro- 
perty safe and life sacred, that is everywhere a primaiy 
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purpose of Lw. But the intellectual amusements of men 
are so different that the veiy purposes ’ and elementary 
functions of these amusements are different. They point 
to differi'nt ends as well as difierent means. The drama, 
for instance, in Greece, counc^cts itself with religion; in 
other ages, religion is the power most in resistance to the 
drama, lienee, and hticaiise the elder and ruder ages are 
most favourahle to a ceremonial and mythological religion, 
we find th(j tragedy of Greece defunct before the literary 
age arose. Aristotle’s era may be taken as the earliest era 
of refinement* and literary development. But Ai-istotlc 
wrote his Essay on the Grci'k Tragedy just a (lentury after 
the that tragedy had been published. 

If, therefore, it is sometimes requisite for the proper 
explanation even of a law or l(*gal usage that we should go 
to its history, not looking for a sufficient key to its mean- 
ing in the meri’ analogies of our own social necTssities, much 
more will that be requisite in exjdaining an art or a mode 
of intellectual pleasure. Why it was that the amiients had 
no landscape paiiiiiug, is a qiK'stion deep almost as the 
mystery of life, juid harder of solution than all the prohlcms 
of jurispriKhmee combined. AVhat causes moulded the 
tragedy of tli() ancients could hardly be guessed if we did 
not hai)pcn to know its histoiy and mythologic origin. And 
with respect to what is called >SV///c, not so much Jis a sketch, 
as an outline, as a hint could be furnished towards the 
earliest speculations upon this subject, if we should overlook 
the historical facts connected with its earliest development. 

What was it that first i».oduced into this world that 
celebrated thing called Prose ? It was the bar, it was the 
hustings, it was the (to pqiio). What Gibbon and 

most historians of the Mu^ulinuTis have rather absurdly 
called the pulpit of the Ca^jfchs, should rather be called' the* 
ro.strum, the Eoman military, suyyestus^ or Athenian henui. 
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The fierce and generally illiterate Mohammedan harangued 
his tr(>o])s ; preach he could not ; he • had no subject for 
prcacliirig.'^' Now this function of man in almost all states 


* “ No snbjerJ — If he hnd a subjec-t, wbat was it ? As to the 
sole (loch'iin's of Islam — the unity of (lod, and the mission of Muhn- 
nu’t us his chief prophet (Z.c., not pro Jictor or foresoor, hut iiitorpretor) 
— that ijinsthc presumed known to every man in a IMiissulman army, 
since otherwise ho could not have been admitted into the army. Hut 
these doctrines mi^ht require expansion, or at least evidence ? Not 
at all; the ]\riisHulrnan believes them incapable of either. Ihjt at 
least the Calijdi liiif^ht mount the pulpit in onjci* to uroe the ])rimary 
duty of prijpajj^atini^ the tnie faith? No; it was 'Hot the primary 
duty, it was a soeoiidary duty, else there would haY(‘ bei-ii uo option 
allowed — trihiite, d(‘,ath, or conversion. Well then, tlx; Caliph mi^dit 
asnuid Iho pulpit for the purpose of euforcing a secondary duty V No, 
lie (.ould iiol, because that was iio duty of time or place; it was a 
postulate of the conscience at all times alike, and needed no argu- 
ment or illustration. Why then, what was it that the Caliph talked 
about ? It was this : Ho imiised tlie man who had cut most throats ; 
lie pronounced the funeral panegyric, of him who had his own throat 
cut under the haTiners of the Prophet ; he explained the ]>riitlential 
merits of the next movement or of tin* next campaign. In fact, he 
did preciselji' what Pericles did, what Seipio did, what Cln;sar diil, 
what it Avas a regular part of the Ihmiau Iinporntor's eommissiou to 
do, both before a battle and after a battle, and ujiivorsally under any 
circuiiistajices whieh make an ex^dan.-ition necessary. AVhat is now 
done in “general orders” was then committed to a 7*/m voce com- 
munication. Trifling eommunioatious prol)al)ly devolved on the six 
centurions of ea('li cohort (or regiment) ; graver couiuiunicatioiKS were 
reserved to the Iinpcrator, surrounded by his stiiflT. AVhy we slioiild 
mislcafl the student by calling this solemnity of addressing an arinj 
from a trUmual or, sufjrjestus, by the irrelevant name of preaching 
from a pulpit, can only be understood by those who pereci\e the false 
vie\v taken of the Alohauim(;dau faith und its relation to the human 
mind. It was certainly a poor plagiarism from the Judaic and the 
Christian creeds, hut it did not rise so high as to conceive of any 
truth that needed or that admitted intclleetual development, or that 
was susceptible of exposition andfargumeiit. However, if we will 
have it that the Caliph lyeachcd, then did his lieutenant say Amen, 
If Omar was a parson, then certain^ Caled was bis clerk. 
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of society, the function of public haranguing, was, for the 
Pagan man who had no printing-press, more of a mere ne- 
cessity through every mode of public life than it is for the 
modern man of Christian light ; for as to the modern man 
of Mohammedan twilight, his perfect bigotry denies him 
this characteristic resource of Christian energies. Just four 
centuries have we of the Cross propagated our light by this 
memorable invention ; just four centnnes have the slaves 
of the Crescent clung to their darkness by rejecting it. 
Christianity signs her name ; Islamism makes her mark. 
And the great doctors of the Mussnlmans take their stand 
precisely where Jack Cade took his a few years after print- 
ing had been discovered. J.ack and they both made it 
felony to be found with a spelling-book, mid sorcery to deal 
with syntax. 

Yet witli these differences, all of us alike, Pagan, Mussul- 
man, Christian, have practised the arts of public speaking 
as the most indispensable reaounie of public administration 
and of private iiitrigiie. Whether the iiurposo wore to 
pursue the interests of legislation, or to conduct the busi- 
ness of jurisprudence, or to bring the merits of great citizens 
patheticially before their countrymen ; or (if the state were 
democratic enough) oftentimes to exidain the conduct of 
the executive governmeut ; oftentimes also to prosecute a 
scherne of personal ambition, whether the audience were a 
mob, a senate, a judicial tribunal, or an army, ecpially 
(though not in equal degrees) for the Pagan of 2500 years 
back, and for us moderns, the arts of public speaking, and 
consequently of prose as opposed to metrical composition, 
have been the capital engine, the one great intellectual 
machine of civil life. 

Tliis to some pcojde majr seem a matter of course : 
“ Would you have men sp^h in rhjyme V* We answer, 
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that when society comes into a state of refinement, the 
total uses of language are developed in conimou with 
other arts ; but originally, and wliilst man was in his 
piiniitive condition of simplicity, it must have seemed an 
unnatural, nay an absurd thing to speak in prose. For in 
those elder da^’s the sole justifying or exciting cases for a. 
public harangue would be cases connected with impassioned' 
niotives. Kare they would bo, as they had need to be, 
where both the “ hon. gentleman ” who moves, and his 
“hon. friend” who seconds, are required to speak in fl?ri- 
meter lambic. Hence the necessity tlidt the oracles should 
be delivered in verse. Wlm ever heard of a prose oracle 'I 
And hence, as Grecian taste expanded, the disagreeable 
criticisms w'liispercd about in Athtms as to the coarse 
quality of the verses that proceeded from Delphi. It was 
like bad Latin from Oxford. Apollo bimself to turn out of 
his own temple, in the very age of Soi)hocles, such Birming- 
ham iK'xameters as soincliriies astonished Gre(;c(‘, was like our 
English court kceinng a Steidien Duck, the tlii eslier, for the 
national poet-laureate, at a time wdieii P()j)e was fixing an 
era in the literature. Metre fell to a discount in such 
learned times. But in itself metre must always have been 
the earliest vehicle for public euimoiations of truth among 
men, for these obvious reasons : 1. That if metre rises 
above the standard of ordinary household life, so must any 
truth of importance and singularity enough to clialleTigc a 
public utt(u-anco. 2. That because religious cornmunica- 
tious will always have taken a metrical form by a natural 
association of feeling, whatsoever is invested with a privi- 
leged character will seek something of a religions sanction 
by assuming the same external shape ; and, 3. That ex- 
pressions, or emphatic verbal forms, which are naturally 
courted for the sake ok* pointbo) effect, receive a justification 
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from metro as being already a departure from common 
usage to .begin witli^ whereas in plain prose they would 
appear so many atfcctations. Metre is naturally and nee,es- 
sarily adopted in cases of impassioned themes, for the very 
obvious reiusoii tliat rhythmus is both a cause of impassioned 
feeling, an ally of such feeling, and a natural effect of it ; 
but upon other subjects Tvoi impassioned, metre is also a 
subtle ally, because it serves to intrutluce and to reconcile 
W'ith our sense of projiriety various arts of condensation, of 
antithesis, and other rhetorical effects, which, without the 
metro (as a k('y foV liarmoni/ing them) would strike the 
feelings as unnatural or as full of affc(*tation. Interroga- 
tions, for example, i)assionate ejaculation's, &c., seem no 
more*, than natural wlieii metre (acting as a ke?y) has attuned 
and ])r('parcd the mind for such effects. The metre raises 
tlie tone of colouring so as to introduce richer tints with- 
out sho(!kiiig or harshly jarring upon the presiding key, 
wIkui w'ithout this semi-conscious intehing of the expecta- 
tions, the sensibility would have been revolted. Hence, 
for tlie very earliest stages of society, it w’ill be mere nature 
that i)rompts men to metre ; it is a mode of inspiiation, it 
is a promise of something prcteniatural ; ainl less than pre- 
ternatural eaiinot be any ])Ossible emorgeney that should 
call for a publie address. Only great truths could require 
a man to come foi-w^ard as a si)okesma.ii ; Ikj is then a sort 
of inteiprcter between God and iijan. 

At first, therefon*, it is mere nature which prompts metre. 
Afterwards, as truth begins to enlarge itself — as truth loses 
soinethiiig of its sanctity by uoscejiding amongst human de- 
tails — that mode of exalting it, and of courting attention, 
is dictated by artifice, wliich originally was a mere necessity 
of nature raised above hcrielf. .For these reasons, it is 
certain that men, chollciig'n^ high aifilicntic character, will 
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continue to speak by metre for many generations after it 
has ceased to be a mere voice of habitual impure. What- 
soever claims an oracular authority, will take the ordiiiaiy 
external form of an oracle. And after it has ceased to be 
a badge of inspiration, metre will be retained as a badge of 
professional distinction ; Pytliagoras, for instance, within 
live centuries of Christ, Thales or Theognis, will a(loj)t metre 
out of a secondary prudence ; Orpheus and the elder Sibyl, 
out 6f an original necessity. 

Those people are, therefore, mistaken who imagjiieihat 
prose is cither a natural or a possible form of composition 
in early states of society. It is such truth only as ascends 
from the eartli, not sncJi as descends from heaven, whioh 
can ever assume an unmetrical form. Now, in the earliest 
states of society, all truth tliat has any interest or im])ort- 
ance for man will connect itself with heaven. If it does 
not originally come forward in that sacreil character, if it 
does not borrow its importaneo from its saiu-tity ; tlien, by 
an inverse order, it will borroAV a samdity from its iin])Ort- 
ancc. Even agricultural truth, even the hoineliest truths 
of rural imlustry, tbrouglit into coim(*xion with religious 
inspiration, v'ill be exalted (like the (jommon culinary uten- 
sils in the great vision of the JeAvish pix)phet) and trans- 
tigured into vessels of glorious eoiisecraliou. All things in 
this early stage of social man arc meant mysteriously, Juive 
allegoric A^alues ; and Aveck-day man mo\es amongst glori- 
fied obje(jts. So that if any doctrine, pihiciple, f»r system 
of tiiith, should call for communication at all, iiilallibly the 
communication will take the tone of a revelation ; and the 
holiness of a revelation will express itself in the most im- 
passioned form^ perhaps Avith accompanimcjits of music, 
but certainly with metre. 

Prose, therefore, sfrange may. seem to say so, was 
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something of a discovery. If not great invention, at least 
great courage would bo required for the man who should 
first swim witliout the bladders of metre. It is all very 
easy talking, when you and your ancestor’s for fifty genera- 
tions back liave talked prose. Hut that man must have 
had trl })h‘X res about his who first dared to come 

forward with pure', prose as the vehicle for any impassioned 
form of truth. Even the first pliysicaan who dared to lay 
aside the ample wig and gold-headed cane needed extra 
courage. All the Jovian terrors of his traditional cos- 
tume laid aside, hti vras thrown upon his mere jjatural 
r(‘,sourr('s of skill and good sense. Who was tlie first lion- 
hearted man tliat ventured to make sail in this frail boat 
of prose I Wi‘. belicN'e the man’s name is reputed to have 
l)ccn Jdu*r«vydes. Hut as nothing is less worth remember- 
ing than tlie niere iiollow shell of a name, where all the 
pulp and the kernel is gone, we shall presume Herodotus 
lo have been tlui first respectable artist in prose. And, 
what was this wortljy man’s view' of prose? From the 
way in whi(;h lie connected his several books or “ fyttes” 
with the nani(‘s of the muses, and froim the romantic style 
of his narratives, as avcU as from his using a dialect which 
had certainly become a poetic dialect in literary Greece, it 
is pretty clear that Herodotus stood, and meant to stand, 
on that isthmus b(dAV('(in the regions of poetry and blank 
iininipassioiied prose, which in modern literature is occupied 
by such wT»rks as Murt dWrihar, In Thucydides, wo see 
the first c^hihiti()u of stem philosophic prose. And, con- 
sulciiiig tlie very brief interval between the tw'O writers, 
who stand related to cacJi other, in point of time, pretty 
much as Hryden and Popi', it is quite impossible to look 
for the solution of their characteristic diflerences in the 
mere gi’acl nations of socud^Albvelopment. Pericles, as a 
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young man^ would most certainly ask Herodotus to dinner, 
if business or curiosity ever drew that amiable writer to 
Athens. As an elderly man, Pericles must often have seen 
Tliiicydides at his levees ; although by that time the sacri- 
fice of Jiis “ social pleasure ill exchanged for power,” may 
have abridged liis opportunity of giving “ feeds ” to literaiy 
men. But will anybody believe that tlic mere advance of 
social refinement, within the nan*o\v ])eriod of one man’s 
public life, could britjg about so marvellous a change, as 
that the friend of his youth should naturally write Very 
mucli ill the spirit of Sir John Mand^ville, and the friend 
of his old age, like Macliiavcl or Gibbon? No, no; the 
diflcrence between tlit*sc two writers does not reflect the 
difiVirent aspects of litej*ary Greece at two eras so slightly 
removed, too great to be measured by that scale — as thougli 
those of tlic picturesque Herodotus were a splendid semi- 
barbarous generation, those of the meditative Thucydides, 
speculative, political, exiierimcntal — but we must look to 
subjective diflorcjiiees of taste and tcmfierament in the men. 
The nnui, by nature, and by powerful dc term i nation of 
original sensibility, belong to diftei*eiit orders of intellect. 
Herodotus was the Froissart of antiiiuity. He was tho 
man that sliould have lived to record the Crusades. Tliucy- 
dides, on the other hand, was obviously the Tacitus of 
Greece, who (had he been privileged to benefit by some 
metempsychosis dropping him into congenial scenes of 
model’ll history) would liavc made liis election for tho wars 
of the French League, or for our Parliamentary war, or for 
the colossal conflicts Avhicli grew out of the French Revolu- 
tion. The one was the son of nature, fascinated by tlie 
mighty powers of chance or of tragic destiny, as they are 
seen in elder times moulding the form of empires, or train- 
ing the currents of revolutiolir ^ The other was the son of 
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political speculation, delighting to trace the darker agencies 
which brood in the mind of man — the subtle motive.^, the 
combinations, the plots which gather in the brain of “ dark 
viziers,” when intrusted with the fate of millions, and the 
nation- wielding tempests which move at the bidding of the 
orator. 

But these subjective difiereuces were not all ; they led 
to obj’ective differences, by dotennmii’g each writer’s mind 
to a separate olycct. Dot‘S any man fancy that these two 
writers innigined, each for himself, the same audience 'I Or 
again, that each represented his own audience as iiddi'cssed 
from the same station ? The earlier of the two, full of those 
(pialitics which fit a man for i>ro(lucing an effect as an 
artist, manili'stly com os forward in a theatrical character, 
and addresses his aiidieiico from a theatrical station. Is it 
rcadf'rs whom he courts ] No, but auditors. Ts it the 
literary body whom he addresses — a small body every- 
where ? No, but the public without limitation. Public ! 
but what ])idjlic 't Not the ]>ublic of Lacedaemon, drunk 
with tli(j gloomy insolence of self-conceit ; not the public 
of Athens, amiably vain, courteous, affable, refined : No, it 
is the public of universal Hellas, an august congress repre- 
senting the total civilisation of tlie earth ; so that of any 
man not Icnown at Olympia, jn*ince, cjnj)eror, whatever he 
migljt call himself, if he were not present in person or by 
proxy, you might W'arrantahly affirm that lie was hoino 
'i(/nonthUiti — a person of avIiosc existence nobody was bound 
to talvc notice ; a man to be ignored by a grand jury. Tliis 
representative champ de Mai, Herodotus addressed. And 
in what character did lie addiwss' it ? What character did 
he ascribe to the audience AVhat character did he assume 
to himself 1 Them Ijc addressed sometimes in tbeir general 
character of hiuiian beings^; 'out sthl having a common 
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interest in a central net-work of civilisation, investing a 
certain ring-fence, beginning in Sicily anil Oartbago, wheiujo 
it ran round tlirougli Lybia, Egypt, Syria, Persia, tlie Ionian 
belt or zone, and terminating in tlie majestic region of JJi u 
— the home of liberty, the J*liaru.s of truth and inlellectual 
P'owcr, the very region in whieli tliey were all at tljat 
moment asseniLhd. Tiicre vras siicli a cjdleeti^e body 
dimly recognised at linn's by the aneii'iits, as corresijoiuls 
to our modem Chrisloi'.doni, and liaviiig some unity of 
I)Ossil)le interest hy comparison with the uiihnown regiims 
of Seytiiias, Indias, and Ethiojiias, l^ihg in a far \\ider 
circle beyond — regions tiiat, from their viay obseiirity, and 
from the iitt(;r darkness of llieir exterior ri'laliuns, must at 
times have been looked to A»ilJi eyes of anxiety as ]»er- 
maiiently harljouriiig that pos.'>iblc deluge of savage ojiiption 
which, about one hundred and iiJ'iy 3 ears afler, did actually 
swallow up the Creeian eolouy of iJnetria (oj‘ JJokhara), as 
founded by Ah'xander ; swallowed it so siuMeiily and so 
ellei;tiiall;y, that merely the blank fact of iis Iragicid cata,- 
stroplie has reaeluul posteiity. It was siirpi ired probably 
in one niglit, like J^itnpeii by Vesuvius, or like; the plamst 
itself hy Noah’s liooil ; or more nearly its fate resembled 
those starry b(«lies which have been seen, traced, recorded, 
fixed in longitude and lalitude for geuierations, and then 
suddcjily are obsen ed to he by some of our wander- 

ing teleseoi)e,s that keep wateli and vrard over the starry 
heavens. The agonies of a j)ci ishing world liav<) be“ii going 
on, but all is bright and silent in the heavcmly liost. Infinite 
space has sw^allow^ed up the infinite agonies. Perhaps the 
only record of ihictria w’as the sullen re2)ort of sojne eoiiricr 
from Susa, w lio would come hack with his h'dtoi’s unde- 
livered, simply reporting that, on rcacliiiig such a fen-y on 
some nameless river, 5r such'an^ outpost upon a heath, he 
XI. — o 
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found it in possession of a fierce, unknown race, the an- 
cestors of future Aftghans or Tartars. 

Snell a catastroplie, as menacinj^ by possilulity tin' wliole 
of eivilisalion, and under that hyj)othotical peril as 
even to frir'cco }n‘rself an intei-est in the stability oven of 
Pc'rsia, Inn- solo enemy, a. i^reat ivsistiiifij mass iiiteijaecmt 
l)etw(‘eii (Ireeeo and the unknown enemies to tln^ far north- 
east or east, e.mld not but haA^e u'.i\eil oeeasionidly Avitli 
Greek antieipa1i<ms for the future, ami in a d«‘;^rec (|uitc 
inappr(‘eiablc by us wIm) know the .i^co^roplMeal limits of 
Asia. To the am*i(Mits, these w('i-e by possilnlity, in a stiiet 
sense, infinite. The tenror from the unknown Seytliians of 
tlie Avorhl was eeiiainly va.i:;ue and imlistiuct ; but if that 
disarnu'd tlie lern»r or broke its slinir, assuredly the very 
same cause A^ould ke(‘p it alive*, for the ])eril would often 
HAvell u])on the eye nieri‘ly from its uncertain limits. Far 
ofteiier, hoAvcver, those i^lorious certainties revolved uj)()n 
the Oreeiaii inia.L;iitation, which presenti'd Ptasia in the 
charaetev of her eneTn}^ than those remob* ])ossibilities 
Avhieh inii^ht connect her as a eomimm friend a-^ainst some 
horrid enemy from tlie inlinite deserts of Asia. In this 
charactiT it was that Her<Mlotus at tinn'S e.ddressi'd the 
assenibhd (lreee<*, at Avhose bar be stood. That the in- 
tensity of this ]»atr:otie id(*a intermitted at times; that it 
Avas sufiered tti slumber tliroii’^li entire books ; tliis avms 
but an artist’s inana'^ement aaIucIi caused it to saatII upon 
the car all tin* more sonorously, more clamorously, more 
terrifically, when tlie lLin;»s of the oruau filled once more 
with bri'atli, A\heii the truiupt't-stop Avas opened, and tho 
“ fondroyant” style of the organist commenced the hail- 
stone chorus fruiii Marathon. Here came out the eharaetcr 
in Avliiirh llcrodulns appearoh. The Iliml had taken Greece 
as she Avas during the 1. lilding of the fii’st temple at Jeru- 
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Salem — in tlie era i)f David and Solomon — a thousand years 
hefure C’lirist. Tin' oagl(‘\s iihmie in Jior cap at that era 
^\a 3 (Irrivi'd from Asia. It \vas the Tread, it ^Yas Asia that 
in those days constitiitod fh(‘ gTeat eiieiiiy ofdret'ee. CJreeee 
universal liad been eonfbderefed .a.uainst tlic Asia of that 
day, and, after an Ilia<l of avo^.^;, had trinm])hed. lUit now 
another era (d* five lii:’; Ired years has jKisM'd since. I’roy. 
Again there has been a iiniv<'r.‘sv] war raiihig hetween 
Oreeee and a great foreign jxdcnitate ; again this enemy <)f 
Creeee is called Asia. Tint wliat Asia '? Tlie Asia of •tht3 
Jlhnl V. i'tS a. jx'lty maritime Asia. Dflt Asia now means 
I*ersia \ and I'ersia, t iki’ii in eomhin.ition with its <lepen- 
deiKMes ol* Syria ainl Dgypt, means the world, ,y oikoviixvt]. 
The Iroidior lim* (»f tlie I’eiNian (‘inpiie “ inareJa-d” or eoji- 
finecl fin' ( Jn’eian ; hnt now so v;ist was tlie revolution 
e/leeh'd hy had not tJie Persians been wilhliehl 

hy their <liMnal lugoh'v fiom enlti\ating ineailimo facilities, 
th(' (Jrec'hs must have snnh u?!(hr tin' enoinnais pinver now 
bronglit to hc'ar n])0!i them. At can* Mow, the ,vh(>h* terri- 
tory cjf what is now Tnria'v in A. i.i, vi/.., tin; whole of 
Anatolia ai'd of Armenia, Innl h. cn evlingnl.dn d as a neutral 
and niterjaeeiit force for (jlrcecc. At one hh»w, hy the hattlo 
(jf '^riiynihra, the Pcisiaii ainiies had hecji hreae,;!)! nearer by 
nineh mf)ie than a thousand miles Uf the gates of ({rceee. 

That dangi-r it is necessary to conet-ivc*, in ophT to ivni- 
cc'iv<‘ that .'‘nhsc-cjneiit triumph. J Ier(nh)l iis Avhose tamily 
and nee.resl gmicration of jnedece.'-sois inn^t have trembled 
after the thoiighlless insult otlbn d to Haidis, ni-di'r tl;e ex- 
l)eeiati(m of tlie va.\t revenge prepared by the gnat king — 
must bav(‘ bad his young imagination fllhid and dilated 
wdth tin; eiio! rnoiis display of Oriental power, and been thus 
pve])ared to nnderslMiid the terrilic ''(dlisions of the Persian 
forces witli those of (jfi’eece. * lie bad heard in his travels 

\ 
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Low the gloiious result was appreciated in foreign lands. 
He came back to diccce Avitli a twofold freight of trcaiiures. 
He laid two messages for liis country. One was a report 
(jf all tiiat was woiiilerful in foreign lands ; all that was 
intej-estiiig froiii its novelty or its vast antiipiity ; all that 
was regarded by the iifitivos for its sanctity, or by foreigners 
witli ainazeim'iit, as a measure of colossal 2>owcr in inc- 
cliaiiies. • And tljest* f(‘reign lands, v\c must n'lncmber, con- 
st ihiti'd the total world to a Creek. Hoine M'as yet in her 
iiifMit days, ludieard of beyond Italy. Egy2»t and the other 
dc‘2ien(lencies of I’tTsia eon^josed the total nia 2 ) south of 
Greece. Gr(M'ei‘, with the MediteiTanean islands, and the 
('astern side of the Adriatic, t(jgether with Maeedoii and 
Thrace, made U 2 ) the Avorld of Enro2)0. Asia, Avhich had 
not }el rcK'ivid the. nairoAV limitation in^H^se.d n 2 )on that 
Avoid by Ronu', Avas co*extensive Avitli Persia ; and it might 
be divided into Asia c/cS-Tigritana, and Asia Tig ri tana ; 

the IhixiiKi and the (Jas 2 )ian Avere the boundaries to tlic 
north ; and to one advancing fuiiher, the Oxus Avas the 
norlliorn boundaiy, and the. Indus the eastern. The Pun- 
jab, as far as the river SullegA', iliat is, U 2 ) to oiir 2>rest;nt 
Piritisli e. iitonmeuls at Loodiana, Avas indi.stinctly su2)2)ose(l 
to be A\I;lii!i the jnrisdietioii of the Great King. Pi’ohably 
lie laid Hie Avdioh^ intiTATiiing territory of the late Runject 
Hingli, a.s now 2>o.s.sessed by llie Sikhs. And beyond these 
limits all Avas a mere zodiac of Ausionary sjilendour, or a 
dull re2»etition of monotonous barbarism. 

The r('2)(jrt Avhich personal travels enabled Herodotus to 
make of this exteusiA'c region, composing ncitlnu' more nor 
less tliau the total nn-qi of tlie tcrra( 2 ueous glob(^ as it Avas 
then su2)2)osod to exist (all the rest being a mere Nova 
Zembla in their e;ycs), Avas one of tAVO revelations Avbich the 
great traveller had to lay Itlic feef of Greece. The other 
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was a connected narrative of their great struggle with the 
King of Pi'i-sia. The eartli hiscetod itself into I wo parts — 
Persia and Greece. All that was not Pi'isia was Greece : 
all that was not Gri'cce was Persia. TJie Greek tiavellcr 
was pr(‘])ared to dcserihe the one section to tlic othei- section ; 
and having done this, to relatt* in a connected sliape the 
H'Cf'nt treniendons struggle of the one section with the 
other. Hero was Caj>taiu (^)ok fn'sh from liis ti'iple cir- 
ciiinna.vigafion of the>\orld: here was Mungo J'ark fresh 
from the 2siger and Timhiietoo : liere was P)riu‘(‘ fresli ft*om 
tlie coy hmntains of the Kile : h(‘re w'a* Plii]»ps, Franklin, 
Pany, from the Arctic circle : here was Leo Airicauiis from 
Moorish ] alacos : hero was Mamlcvilh) from Prester John, 
and from the (.Lam of Tartary, and 

“ From Agoi and Lahore of Great Mogul.” 

This was one side of tlie modal ; ami on tin' other w'as the 
patrifdic historian w’ho recorded what all liad heard by 
fractions, but none in a. eo]iiinnoiis serus. Kow, if w'l; eon- 
sider liovr rare w\as eillKU* character in aiieieiit tiimvs, how 
difheult it was to travel wdiere no ]‘a.s^|joit made it safe, 
Avhen; no }}re))arati(ais in ro.ids, inns, (arri.'.gis, mad(' it eon- 
venient ; that even five eenturies in advance of tliis era, 
little knowledge w’as generally (‘irculated of any region, 
unless so far as it had been tiaversed by tlie Iloniaii legions ; 
considering (ho vast erednlity of the aiidienee assembled, a 
gnlf capable of sw^alhnviiig mountains; and, on tlie other 
hand, that hern v;as a man fresh from tlui I’yramids and 
the Kile, from Tyre, from Pabyloii and the teinjdo of P>elus, 
a traveller who Jiad gone in with liis sickle to a harvest 
3 ^et imtonched; that this saiije man, considered as a liis- 
torian, spoke of a stniggle w ith which tlie earth w'as still 
agitated ; that the peo^jlc wfio jiad triumphed so memor- 
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ahly in this war, L:i2)iiencd to lie the f.niiic peojile who were 
then listening’ j that the leaders in tliis {'loiious war, wiiosc 
iiauK'S had aln'ady parsed into spiiiiual jiowxts, wx-re the 
f.dhers of tlic; present amlienee ; eoiiihiiiiiif; into oiu* jikture 
all tliese eiiennistajiees, oiui 7 nnst admit tliat no snelj nu'et- 
in^' Ix'lweeii ;^iddy ex])eetatiojJ, and llie very exeess of jinwcr 
to meet its most clamorous calls is lihdy to have oceiiiTed 
IxToii! or since upon this earth, ilillier had assembled 
lK‘f)j)le from the mod- inland and most iliitrate iiaits of 
rii(V ee ; j'cojjle that would ha\(‘ SLuit'd a j.c'nsion for life 
upon any man who A\ould lia'c deseiibed to them so much 
as a eioe(;di!e or ieljiuainion. To lh(‘se. }»e(i}di“, the year of 
his ihiIjIIo reeiii.iioi! woiil.l he tiie indidiaii } ear of their 
liv(‘s. J!(! saw tlial tlie A\ho]e S'‘eji(‘ would hccoine almost 
a dreiiriiie wojk <»f ait; in the mire «:,iatili( ai'on of tlu ir 
eiiriosity, ihe an- me mi;Jit he pa^xivi* mid iiculral ; hut 
in 111'* Jii.stoiy of tin* w.ir, they heeame almor't aetors, as in a 
dramalie seem'. This s<i*ni<al iH.silion eoald not < scape 
the travelli-r-liidoriaii. Ills woiu was neii,*d with tlie ex- 
a;4^^f'ralion that heIojn;'s to .venie ait. It a. as :eiui [»rol)ah]y 
with .^olieuhit ions Ijy one of those tliMmlerii'i; voice s, which 
Aristtijihaiies calls a “ damnalik” voice, fiom Its eai-pk'ivlii^.^' 
vioh'iiee. 

yVo.S'' is a tliin^i;- so w<‘ll known to all oT us, mo.st of our 
“little accounts” from .shoemiikers, «lre^sii.:ikeis, <&e., heiiii** 
made, out in ju'osc ; j iost of onr sorrows and of onr joys 
having’ lieeii eomnumiea'ed to ns thronch jirose, and very 
few indeed tliroin^h metre ("iiless on St. Valemim*'s djiy), 
that its further history, afti'i* leaving its oi igiiial Olympio 
cradlCj must he interesting to everyhosly. Vflio weje they 
that next took up tlie literary use of l^rose 1 (Confining onr 
notice to jieotde of eelehrily, Ave may^say that the Rouse of 
Socrates (pumus iSocratia^ is the cxincssiou of Horace), 
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were tliose wlio next atteinpied to popnlaiize Greek projic ; 
viz., tlio old i^oiitleiiiaii himself* tlic fniiii(hr of 11 m*, ( onceni, 
and liis two aijprei dices, Plato and Xciit;i)li(tii.« AVc aclinow- 
led^o a sncakiii" lialied tow:ii*ds tlie '\\1 m»1c Imii.^cluild, 
fouiuhd cljiclly on the iidonsc wo eiitiilcdii llud all 

three AvcK* l)uiiil)ii,i^s. We own the ^tciiy iiii]»eaehjM«‘:d. 
Aristollc', who may he Inuked iii*oii a.-? Jihrery oi-midson Id 
S ocrates, is ([uite a. (lillerciit person, liid. Ihi.' IIm* rest \,e 
cheiisli a scnlin;eidal (may wt* eall it a J’lctoiiic () di.''L;ii:'t. 
As rt'latcs to the sl}le, hcwtxer, in wlii^li they I’a\c t;nni-- 
liiiiiiii al('d their phihs'^ophj , nne Jr;duri»u1 ]» (idi aity teo 
rcmaika))le to ])a,s.s with(»nt ctnoiiaad. Sonii' a.^o, jii 

one ol* <»ur lour or live (Juaildly lievli'v/.s it 

was, i\)i<(ifn^ or else 11^, /;////. •»/( /•!, a r*iili< al ('jaiiioii v\:’s 
deliver'd with n s]i( el It) a v\oik ol* ( 'o]*'iid.i;e*,., wjiieli o[H*ns 
a ^dimpse into the tme [ hiht.M,j,'l,\ (-rjiioM' < oiiipo, iiion. ft 
was not a, very '^ood-ija;iiicd o|,ii'im! in Ihe.i situ ithm, .'■inet* 
it was no iiioie true of (\;!t ri(!.i;e than it r- xi* e\.i\ ollnr 
man vviio adopts tlie s.Jiie .apiioi i.^lie, t'.ji.i (.f (\pic... Inn tor 
his tlioii'.'hts , hut it was einiiMiitl;, jn: t. »‘p(:>hji\4 ot 
tl(»Ieri(l,^t's Apliori.Mns,” the rev levs er ol'Mivec!, ih.il llji.^ 
(lelaelied and iii'iiiated fo’.i.j i delh'e.'h i; th('.ii;.hi^ v\a,N, in 
ell'eel, Cin ( v:!si«ni (d* all tin* dillidilties c<‘nneed d wiili eoin]j()- 
Fition. Every ]n an, as In; wait's thron-h the slid!-, may 
contrive to jot down an imlepcndent Ihoiieht ; a, slant liaml 
iiK'inorandnm of a ^■r(‘ab Irnlii. So far as that jno’pose ’s 
cojiecriicd, even in tnmidluoas London, 

“Piiv;*' Mint ])I,itea‘, nihil ut iiiedllaiitihns nhslct.” 

StaJidiiig on one Ic^’ yon may accomplish this. Tlic lahonr 
uf coiiiiiosilion begins vvlicii you liavc to jait vonr s(*j)aratc 
threads of thought into a loom: to weave them iido a con- 
tinuous whole ; to connect, 'to introduce tliem ; to blow 
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them out or cxpaud them ; to carry them to a close. All 
this evil is evaded by the aphoristic form. This one reuiark, 
W(i repeat, lifts up a covjicr of that curtain wliicli Langs 
over the (liHicult sulyeets of style and composition. Indi- 
cating 'what is not in one form, it points to what is in others. 
It was an original remark, we doubt not, to the reviewer. 
But it is too w('ig]ity and just to have escaped meditative 
men in former times ; and accordimdy the veay same 
remark will be found loO years ago expanded in the 
Hmi.nimi. 

But what, relation has this remark to the House of 


So(TMtes ? Did ///ey write by npliorisms ? No, certainly ; 
but they (li<l Avliat laI)ours Avith the same radical defect, 
considered in relation to the true ditficulties of composition. 
Let us dedicate a paragraph to these gn'at dons of litera- 
ture. If we liavc any merely English scholars amongst our 
readers, it nia.y be requisite first to inform tlami that 
Socrates ljiins(‘lf‘ wrote nothing. Jle was too mucl» occuined 
with his talking — *‘and>itiosa loquela.” In this respect 
Socrates dilTore»l, as in some others tliat wc eoidd mention, 
from the late* Mr. Coleridge, Avho found time botli for talk- 
ing and for Avritiiig at the least 2-3 Aadmnes octavo. From 
the piqnls of Socrates it is that Ave collect his pretended 
philosophy ; and iis there Aver<^ only tAVo of these pupils 
who published, and as o7ie of them intensely contradicts the 
other, it AA'ouid be, found a hard mattiT at Xisl J*riiis to 
extract any vej’dict as to Avhat it was that constituted the 
time staple of the Sofa atic pliilosoidiy. We fear that any jury, 
who undertook that qu(‘stion, Avould fimdly bo carted to tlio 
bounds of the county, and sliot Into the adjacent county 


like a ton of coals. For Xenophon uniformly introduijps 
the worthy hen-peeked philosopher as prattling innocent 


nothings, more limpid than siitall beef ; Avhilst I*lato never 
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lets him condeacend to any theme less remote from lummnity 
than those of Hermes Trismegistus. One or otiior must bo 
a liar. And the manner of the philosopher, under tliese 
two Boswellian reporters, is not less different than his mat- 
ter : with Xenoplion, he reminds us miicli of an elderly hen, 
superannuated a little, pirouetting to “ the hen’s niareli,” 
and elueking voeiferoualy ; with Plato, lie seems much like 
a deep-mouthed hound in a eliasc aftfn* some unknown but 
perilous game; much as such a hound is deseii])ed by 
Wordsworth, ranging over the a(‘rial lieiglits of ]\b#unt 
RigTii, his voice at times nnifflfMl by iTnght}" forests, and 
then again swelling as he emerges upon the Ali)in(*, l)reez('s; 
whilst the vast intervals between the local jjoints from 
which the intermitting voice ascends, ])roclaim tin; storm 
])aec at whicdi ho travels. Tii Plato, there is a gloomy 
grandeur at times from the ehmientary mysteri(‘S of man’s 
situation and origin, snatcdies of music from some older 
and Orphic philosophy, wliicli impress a vagiuj feeding of 
solemnity towards llic patriarch of the sell on I, though 3 ou 
can seldom trace his movement through all this high and 
vajK)ury j’ogion ; you would be haji]),y, therefore, to helievcj 
that there had been one Avord of truth in aseiibing such 
eollnqni(\s to Socrates ; but liow that can he, when you re- 
collect the philosophic vappa of Xenophon, seems to pciss 
the (leeii)lieriiig power of Qidipus. 

Xow, this body of inexplicable discord between the two 
evangelists of Soemtes, as to the whole sources from Avhich 
he drcAV liis pliilosophy, as to the very wells fiom Avhicli lie 
raised it, and the mode of medicating the draught, niakcs 
it the more worthy of remark tliat both should liavc obsti- 
nately adopted the same disagreeable form of composition. 
Both exhibit the whole of their separate speculations under 
the forjii of dialogue. * It is always Socrates and Crito, or 
Socrates and Phajdrus, or Soc^tes and Ischomachus; in 
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fact, Socrates and some man of straw or good-hninnured 
nine pin set up to be bowled down as a matter of course. 
How iii(‘vit:ibly the reader feels his fingers itclibig, to take 
np ll)e cudgels instead of Crito for one ten niiniites ! Had 
?ec been f:ivourc<l with an interview, we (^an answer for it 
Hint the jiliihisoplier should not have liad it all his own 
■vvay ; llicrc slioidd liave been a scratch” at lenst between 
us ; uimI instead of waiting to sec (uifo ])ani.shcd without 
delivering one blow that would “ have mad'* a dent in a 
]H)iv'd oC butler,” ])osterily should have formed a ring about 
us, crying out - “ Hull baker; jnill devil” — acr*ording ns the 
neei(lent.-> of 1 lie struggle went this way or that. If dialogue 
must b^' the foim, at l(‘ast it sJiould not luive been collusive 
dialogue. AVlienas, with Oiito and the rest of tin* men 
^\b^^\(!e in liaiiiiiig for the part of disputants, it was a 
matter of notoriety, that, if they ]>rcsumed to put in a sly 
till list u nl. r the ribs of tlio ]»hilosopher, the Roeratie ))ar- 
ti'^aus, ot Tov -w/v/K/Tvyi', would kick tluMii into the 

keiiiiel. Tt wa.s a jKTmaiicjit “cross” that vas fought 
tliroughout life between Rocrates and his obsc'qiiioiis anta.- 
goiiiots. 

As Plato and Xenophon must liaA'c lialcd (‘acli other 
with a tlie(j]')gieal hatred, it is a clear case that they woidd 
not iiavv' liai iiKJiiized in anything if they liad supposed it 
op(>n to evasio:!. They Avonld have- got another atmosphere 
had it be(*ii iM)S^.ible. Diverging from each other in all 
points b(*si<le, be^’^iaid d<*ubt they would have diverg(‘d as to 
tliis form of dialogue, h.'id they not eonc(*ived that it was 
esseiilinl to the biisim*ss of philosojdiy. It is plain from 
tljis one fai't, how narrow was the range of eonce^ition which 
tlu? Roeratie school aiqdied t(| the possible modes of dealing 
with p(»lemic trnlh. They represented the ease thus : — 
Trutli, th(-*y fanci(*d, otiered 'itself by separate units, by 
municiits (to borrow a wol< from dynamics), by Avliiit Cicero 
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cnlls apir(*s rcriiiu” iiml “ jnmcthinciila?.” Each of theso 
must be separately examined. It was like tli*. items in a 
disputed accoimt. There must be an auditor to check and 
revise each severally fur itself. Tins process of auditiii.iL^ 
could only be carried on through a brisk dialooiie. The 
l)hili>s()})h('r in inoiiologue was like a ehani])ion at a tourna- 
ment v.itJi nobody to face liiin. lie Avas a clu.ss-i)l:iyer 
Aviih no o])puiieiit. Tlic game could not proceed. Jlut how 
mi'an aifl limited a eouceplion this Avas, which lay as a 
basis for the Avholc Sra-ratic philosophy, Ijccoiik s app.ifcnt 
to any man Avho considers any ample body td* trinh, wlu llu r 
polemic trulli or not, in all its proportions. Yel, in all this, 
Ave rc].<‘al, the ISocralic AAcakness is not a<lefpia1ely exposed. 
Thei'i' is a far huger and .subtler class of oasis wlicie life, 
arguments for and against are not .^iistejdible of this seiia- 
rate A’ahialion. One is valid only thruiigji and by a second, 
A\hicli second again is involved in a. tliiivl ; and so on. 
Thus by A\'ay of a brief instance^ take all the sysli.ins of 
jioliiical economy Avl I ich have groAvn up sinci* Turgot mid 
Qucsni'l. Tiny are all polemic; that is, all liave iinnilded 
lhein.seJves in hostility to some other .systems; all had their 
birth in ojiposition. Jhit it Avoidd be iiiUKShibh* to piofeeil 
Soevaticiilly Avitli any one of them. If you shoidd attempt 
to examine llicardo sentence by sentence, or even chapter 
by’^ cha]>lt r, his ajKjIogist would loudly resist such a ]nMcess 
as inai»plieabile. You must hold on; you must kee]) fist 
hold of certain iirinciphis until yon have time, to Cvidi hold 
of certain others — soAmn or eight, suppose; and then from 
the Avlmle taken in continuation, hut not from any one as 
an insulated jninciple, you come into a power of adjudicat- 
ing ujiGn the pi etciisioiis of the AA'hoJe theory. The doidrine 
of value, for example, could you understand that taken 
apart % could you value it apart ? As a Soeratic logician, 
could you say of it either or neyatur^ until you 
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see it coming round and revolving in the doctrines of rent, 
profits, machinery, &c., which are so many functions of 
value ; and whicli d<jctrme8 first react with a weight of 
verification u]^oii the other ? 

Th('se, unless parried, arc knock-down blows to the So- 
cratic-, and therefore to the Platonic philosophy, if treated 
as a modvs j^hilomphand i ; and if that philosophy is treated 
as a body of doctrines apart from any mn^lus or ratio dorendi, 
we should be glad to hear what they are, for %e never 
could find any whatever in Plato or Xenophon which are 
insisted on as cssc'htial. Accidental hints and casual sug- 
gestions e-annot be viewed as dot^trincs in that sense which 
is lu'cessnry to establish a separate school. And all the 
(jcrnian Tiivleinaniis and Tenneinanns, the tedious men and 
rlie tenpenn 3 Mnen, that have written their twelve or their 
oigliteeji ^'olumes vi'f'ftim upon Plato, ■will find it lim’d to 
satisfy tlicir readers unless they make Jjead against these 
liitlc objections, because these objections seem to imj)each 
the v<T 3 ' method of the “ Socratim Chartaj and except as 
the authors or illustrators of a method, the Socratici are 
no school at all. 

Put are, not wo travelling a little out of our proper field 
in attacking this nicthod 1 Our business was with this 
method considered as a foiTH, of style, not considered as a 
fm^m of loyic. Tnie, O rigorous reader ! Yet digressions 
and moderate excursions have a license. Besides which, 
on strict consideration, doubts arise whether we have been 
digressing ; for whatsoever acted as a power on Greek 
prose, through many ages, whatsoever gave it a bias to- 
wards any one characteristic excess, becomes important in 
virtue of its relations to our subject. Now, the form of 
dialogue so obstinately maintained by the earlievst ijhilo- 
sophers, who used prose us the vehicle of their teaching, had 
the unhappy eflect of im^’essing from the earliest era of 
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Attic litci-ature a colloquial taint upon the prose literature 
of that countiy. The great authority of Socviitcs, main- 
tained for ages by the windiest of fables, naturally did niiicli 
to strengthen tliis original twis't in tlie proso style. About 
fifty years after the death of Snerates, the writings of 
Aristotle were beginning to occupy the attention of Gn^cce, 
and in them wo sec as resolute a dejiartiire from the dialogue 
form as in bis elders of the same house the adherence to 
that form had been servile and bigotedi His style, though 
arid from causes that will hereafter be notieed, was ivucli 
moi-e dignified, or at least more griAXi ami suitable to 
philosophic speeiilatiou than that of any man b<‘forc him. 
Contemporary with the early life of Socrates was a truly 
great man, Anaxagoras, the friend and rt;puted preei'ptor of 
Pericles. It is probable he may have written in the style 
of Aristotle. Having great systeuiatie truths to lea«*li, such 
us solved existing phenoim'iia, and not such as raised fresh 
l)hem)mei)a for future solution, he would naturally adopt the 
form of eontinuous exposition. Nor do we at tliis momeiii 
nMiieniber a ease of any very great man uho had any rcul 
ami novel truth to communicate, having adojdt'd the form 
of dialogue, excepting only the case of Calilef). J^hit«), 
iml('ed, is repatrd^ and Galileo is known to have exacted 
geometry as a qualifieation in his students ; that is, in those 
who i^aid him a Sil^aKTpoVj or fee, for the privilege of ja'r- 
sonally attending his conversations ; .but he dem.amled no 
Midi fjualitication in his readers, or else wo* can asMire him 
tliat Aery few copies of his Opera Omnia would liiive bijen 
sold ill Athens. This low qualification it was for the readers 
of Plato, and still more for those of Xenophon, uhicli oper- 
ated to dilluse the reputation of Socrates. Besides, it was a 
rare tiling in Greece to see two men sounding the trumpet 
on behalf of a tliird ; •and w<? hope it is not ungenerous to 
suspect, that each dallied withVthe same purpose as our 
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Cliatterton and Macphorson, viz., to turn round on tlie 
public when once committed jukI CMinpromised by -some 
unc(]uivncal ai)pliiuse, saying, “ Oouilemmi of Atlu'n ', this 
idol Socrates js a i)l)anioih of my brain ; Jis respci is the 
pliilosopliy iiseribi'd to him, I am So(*,rates or, as IJaudid 
(who, in consifh ration of Ids own preternatural appetite, 
had ordered dinner for six) said to tlie a>tojnslied an alter 
when pleading as his excuse for not biingiiig up the dislies 
that he Avaited f(jr the company, — “ long man, I am d(3 
Combany.” 

o 

lint bi Avljat mode, does the coiiversalioiia] t.\i’'t, Avhieli 
W(‘- trace, to tlie Avrilings of the Soerutiei, eiif -eed the 
imaginaiy martyrdom of Soerat(‘s, express itself ( In ,rhat 
forms of laii'^uagi' I Dy Avhat javuliarilies ! J»y what do- 
feels of style ! We will einlcavonr to explain. One of the 
Sealigc'is (if AV(‘ remember it Avas the e]d(*r), speaking lie 
({reek arliele o, y, to, called it loffiKtcIsHintn; niis 
hnn. iSnw, p((ce attpf'rhiitA'niii viri^ this s» ns nonsense, 
b(‘<*ause, 11x3 use of the article was imt capricious, hul 
grounded in the very slrucliire and neees.dties of the Grei'k 
language. Garrulous or not, the, poor men AA'ei'e obhgt'd, 
liy till* pliilnsdphy (jf tbeir tongue, to use the article in 
eeitain sdiial ions ; and, t(» say the truth, these siUiatimis 
were veiy nmeli the same Jis in Knglish. Allow ing for a 
few ca.M'S of j)i'op(>r names, participles, or adjectives ]>ost- 
poned to tlieir .suh^taiitiA^es, &e., the tA\o g'-ncval fiinciions 
of the article deiinili*, equally in Greek and in English, 
are : 1^/, to indivhln.dize, as, c. y., “ Tt is not any sAAord 
that Avill do, I will have //ic SAvord of my fatln'r;” and, 
2r/, the very opposib*, function, Adz., to gi'inaalize in 
the highest dcgrei — a use which our best English gram- 
mars AAlmlly overlook — as, ’c. y., “Let the sAvord gh^o 
way to the gown j” nc'. that? particMar SAVord, but eveiy 
word, where each is as a rejiresejitative symbol 
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of tlio rorrcRpondiiig proffssions. “ The iiesisaiit presses 
oil the hihrs of the uirfier,” whore tlie (•!;'«« is iiidi- 
rated hy tlie. iiidividiiid. In spenhiii^ a^cniii of dis<‘as(>s, 
.'Old tli(* or'^aiis ;ifn“eted, we nsually arijonijilish this nrt iiera- 
]i/o(i<'i ]iv liieaiis of tJie dehiiito .‘irticle. AVi* s;iy, ‘‘ Tl(‘ 
sii:'-"-ed fi-ijiii ’t liea<];’('lie f lait also wo say, “ iVoiii IJie 
h( ;.d-i(‘!u‘ .:ijid iip. .ariably a\ e say, “ H»‘ died of ///<' siorie,'’ 
And tlnninli N\o fancy ir. a. ]M'<‘nli.nily of tin- Frcjir.'i 
lan.n’iiai;'e to say, L< co iir hii etait Havre d<' douleiir,’’ yot* 
Avo ouisi'lvf's say, d'ho In-art. was alh-ctid in liis 
Til ;d] l!i( of the detinito artidi^ there i ; lillh- p-.il 

dill’ ‘K'Dce ])(‘l\veeii i ‘ (tH’ck lan/^iaije and oni’own. d'he 
luain lUiic-rence is in the ne‘4:alive list* : in tin; meanhi!^’ 
inijtliMi ly (ho ahsence of the arllcle, v.liich, wilii tlie 
(nc.d'S, <'\ur< ss('s onr article o, hnl with ns is a form (d‘ 
oene-;ili/,atioii. In all this theio Avas iiolhiim’ h fl free to 
th ( l.!'ic(‘ : and Sealiv'r had no liidil. fo tind ary dhisfra- 
lion of (oAil le\ity in what A\as iinav(»id;d>]e. 

A\hal /ee ia\ as nndi^^nifn-tl in (he (Ji'cck ]>ro.-e side, 
•).' a, had;:!' of ^ai’iiilily, as a taint from wliii h (he fjiei-k 
[•ros\‘ never clcan.-t'd itself, are all th.'w- lornis of li'.clv 
( i'l!i,((nialisni, nith the fretfnlm 'S and linny an ! di incm- 
s':’.'ti\e eiieri:} of peojih* iindnly excited hy hodlly ]insence. 
and hy ocular apjieals to their sensibility. Sin-h :i st_\le is 
• lieture-^ (in; no dnuht : so is the Scottish ilialcd of luw life 
as Hr.st emiiloyed in novels hy Sir AValter Seofl ; lli-it 
dialect ‘^really assisted tlm eharaeteristio e\])ressi(i.i : it fnr- 
]iisln'(l tin; heiidit of a Jhtiio di;iloet ; l)ut what loan in his 
senses a\’(»iiM eni])loy it in a i^raAo Avork and sji-akin.j; in 
his OAMi person? Xow the colUnpiial expletives so (iro- 
fnsely oin]>loyed hy Vlato, more than anyhody, tin- for-ijs 
of his senlenees, the forms of liis transitions, and olluT 
intense peeailiaritii’s of the dliattering man, as oi)p»)sed to 
the meditating man, have erej;^^ over the face of Greek 
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lifconiture ; iind tliougli some people think everything holy 
which is printed in Greek characters, we must lie allowed 
to rank tliese forms of expression as mere vulgarities. 
Soiiielimes in Westmoreland, if you chance to meet an 
ancient lather of his valley, one who is tlioroughly venia- 
cnlar in his talk, being unsinged by the modern furiia(;e of- 
reA'oliitioii, you may have a fancy for asking him how far it 
is to tlie iK'xt town. In which ca."-o you will receiver for 
•answer p-retty nearly the following words : — “ Why like, 
it’s, gnily nigh like to four mile like.” Now if the ])Viiri- 
ency of y(air curiosity- slioiild cany you to torment and vex 
lhi.s ag(‘d man, by pressing a special invf'stigation into lhi.s 
W(*rd tlie only resiilt is likely to be that you will kill 
hin, and do your.-i(vlf no good. Call it an expletive indeed! 
a lining njj ! W^hy to him it is the oidy indispensable part 
of lljc sentence ; the sole fixture. It is the balustrade 
wliich onaMcs him to descend the stairs of conversation 
without falling overb(»ard ; and if the word U(‘ie 2>ro.seiibed 
by Ikirlianiciit, he would have no resource but in everlast- 
ing silojice. Now lln^ ex[)lctivcs of Idato are as gj'o,s.s, ahd 
must have been to the Atheiiiiin as unintelligible a.s tho.se 
(»f the AVcstnioreland pca.sant- It is tme the value, the 
idlect to tli(j feelings, was seeiired by daily use a}id by tlie 
Ijosition in the scutciiec. But so it is to tin; English 
2 )insaiit. LiJce in his use is a mollifying, a restraining 
particle, wbicli forbids you to undci-.siand anything in a 
dangerous unconditional sense. But then again the Greek 
Ijarticlc of transition, tliat eternal Se, and the introductory 
foi'inula of yxev aud 5c, however earnestly iieojdc may light 
for them, because Greek is now jiast mending, — in fact the 
o€ is strictly equivalent to the whi vhy of a sailor ; “ where- 
by I went to London ; whereby I was robbed ; wliereby I 
found the man that robbed ihe.” All relations, all modes 
of succession or transit!^, aie indicated by one and the 
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same particle. This could arise, even as a license, only in 
the laxity of conversation. But the most offensive indicar 
tion of the conversational spirit, as pi'esiding in Greek 
prose, is to be found in the morbid enei:gy of oaths scattered 
over the face of every prose composition which aims at 
rhetorical effect. The literature is deformed with a con- 
stant roulade of “ by Jove,” “ by Minerva,” &c., as much 
as the converaation of high-bre^l Englishmen in the reign of 
Charles ii. In both cases this habit belonged to a state of 
transition ; and if the prose literature of Greece had bpen 
cultivated by a succession of authors as extended as that of 
England, it would certainly have outworn this badge of 
spurious energy. That it did not is a proof that the Greek 
literatui^ never reached the consummation of art. 


PAET III. 

Reader, you arc beginning to suspect us. “ How long 
do we purpose to detain people?” For anything that 
appears wc may be designing to write on to the twentieth 
ccntuiy, for twice tJiirty years. “ And whither are we 
'going ?” Towards wliat object ? which is as urgent a quaere 
as Juno far. Perhaps wc may be leading you into treason, 
or (whirl I indeed is pretty mu(^ the same thing) we may 
be paving the way to “ Repeal.” You feel symptoms of 
doubt and rcstiveness j and like Hamlet with his father s 
ghost, you will follow us no further unless we explain what 
it is that we are in quest of. 

Our course then for the rest of our progress, the outline 
of our method, will pursue the following objects. We shall 
detain you a little longer on the Grecian prose literature ; 
and we shall pursue i)hat literature within the gates of, 
Latium. What was the Greciah idea of style^ what tlie 

XI. — P 
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Roman, will appear as a deduction from this review. With 
respect to the Greeks, we shall endeavour to show that they 
had not arrived at a full expanded consciousness of the 
separate idea expressed by style/ and in order to account 
for this failure we shall point out the deflexion, the bias, 
which was impressed upon the Greek speculations in this 
particular, by the tendency of their civil life. T/iat was 
made important in the eyes of the speculative critic which 
Avas indispensable for tlic actual practitioner ; (/lui was 
indispensable for the actual practitioner which was exacted 
by the course of iJAiblic ambition. The political aspirant, 
who needed a command uf fluent eloquence, sought for so 
much knowledge (and no more) as promised to bo available 
ill his own particular mode of competition. The speculative 
critic or professional master of rhetoric oflPered just so much 
information (and no mon^) as was likely to bo sought by 
his clients. Each alike (jultivatcd no more than experience 
showed him Avould bo demanded. But in Romo, and for a 
reason perhaps wliich will appear worth pausing upon, a 
subtler coiiceplion of stjle was formed, though still far from 
being perfectly developed. The Romans, whether worse 
orators or not than the Grecians, were certainly better 
ihetoricians. And Cicero, tJic mighty master of language 
for the Pagan world, whom we shall summon as our wit- 
ness, Avill satisfy us that in this research at least the Roman 
intellect was more searching, and pressed nearer to the 
undiscovered tnith than the Grecian. 

From a pai-ticular passiigc in the Oratore^ Avhich 
will be cited for the gen end purpose here indicated of prov- 
ing a closer approxiraivtion on the j>art of Roman thinkers 
than had previously been made to the very heart of this 
difflcult subject, we shall ‘lake occasion to make a still 
nearer approach for mrselves. "We shall endeavour to 
1 ring up our reader to the fence, and persuade him, if 
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possible, to take the leap which still remains to be taken 
in this field of style. But as we have reason t(^ feai* that 
he will “ refuse ” it, we shall wheel him round and bring 
Jiim up to it from another quarter. A gentle touch of the 
spur may then perhaps carry him over. Let not the reader 
take it to heart, that we here represent him under the 
figure of a horse, and ourselves in a nobler character as 
riding him, and tliat we even take the liberty of i^ropos- 
iiig to spur him. Anything may be borne in metaphor. 
Figuratively, one may kick a man without oflencc. 'ri^cre 
arc no limits to allegoric patience. But no matter \\lio 
takes the leap, or Iioav, a leap there is which must bf3 lakf'u 
in the course of these speeailations on style before the 
ground will be open for absolute advance. Every man 
who has studied and meditated the ditficulties of style, 
must have had a sub-conscious sense of a bar in his ^ay at 
a particular point of the road thwarting his free movement ; 
he could not have evaded such a sense but by benefit of 
extreme shallowness. That bar which we shall indicate 
must be cleared away, throwu doAvn, or surinoiiiitcd. And 
then the prospect Avill lie oi)cn to a new map, and a perfect 
map of the Avhole region. It wdll theji become possible for 
the first time to overlook the whole gt^ography of the ad- 
jaceucie.s. An entire theory of the ditficulties being before 
the student, it will at length be possible to aid his elforts 
by ample practical suggestions. Of these we shall our- 
selves offer the very plainest, viz., those Avhich ai)])ly to the 
mechanology of style. For these there will be an easy 
opening ; they will not go beyond the reasonable limits 
disposable for a single subject in a literary journal. As 
to the rest, Avhich would (Gennanly speaking) require a 
“strong” octavo for their full exposition, we shall hold 
ourselves to have dotie enotgh in fulfilling the large 
promise we have made — the promise of marking out for 
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subsequent cultivation and development all the possible 
subdivisions and sections amongst the resources of the rhe- 
torician ; all the powers which ho can employ, and therefore 
all the difficulties which he needs to study ; the arts by 
which he can profit, and, in correspondence with them, the 
obstacles by which he will be resisted. Were this done 
wo should no longer see those incoherent sketches which 
are now cii-culatiiig in the world upon questions of taste, 
of science, of practical address, as applied to the manage- 
ment of style and rhetoric ; the public ear would no longer 
be occupied by feeble Frenchmen — RoUin, Rapin, Batteux, 
Bonhours, Du Bos, and id genus otnne ; nor by the elegant 
l)Ut desultory Bliiir ; nor by scores of others who bring an 
occasional acuteness or casual information to this or that 
subsection of t]i(;ir duty, whilst (taken as general guides) 
they are universally insufficient. No ; but the business of 
rhetoric, the management of our mother-tongue in all offices 
to which it can be applied, would become as much a matter 
of systematic art, as regular a subject for training and 
mechanic discipline, as the science of discrete quantity in 
arithiiHitic, or of continuous quantity in Geometry. But 
will not that be likely to impress a character of mechanic 
monotony upon style like the miserable attempts at reform- 
ing handwriting ? Look at them, touch them, or, if you 
are afraid of soiling your fingers, hold them up with tiio 
tongs ; they reduce all characteristic varieties of writing fo 
one form of blank identity, and tJiat the very vilest form 
of sciibbling which exists in Europe, viz., to the wooden 
scratch (as if traced with a skewer) universally prevailing 
amongst French people. Vainly would AJdorisius aj]jiy 
his famous art (viz., the art of deciphering a man’s ciiar- 
acter from handwriting) to ihe villanous scrawls which issue 
from this modern lab )ratojy of piseudo-caligiaphy. All 
pupils under tJu’se systeihs write alike ; the predestined 
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thief is confounded with the patriot or martyr ; the innocent 
young gill with the old hag that watches country waggons fur 
victims. In the same indistinguishable character, so far as 
this reforming process is concerned, would Joseph Hume 
sign a motion for retjcnching three half-crowns per annum 
from the orphan daughter of a man wlio had died in battle, 
and Queen Adelaide write a subscription towards a fresh 
church for carrying on war, from generation to generation, 
upon sin and miser3^ 

Now if a mechanic system of training for style would 
have the same levelling effects as thesd false caligrajihies, 
better by far that we should retain our old igirorancc. If 
art is to terminate in a killing monotony, wxlcome the old 
condition of inartificial simplicity ! So say you, reader ; 
ay, but so say we. This does not touch ns : the mechan- 
ism we speak of will apply to no meritorious qualities of 
style, but to its faults, and, above all, to its awkwardness ; 
in fact, to all that now constitutes the friction of style, the 
needless joltings and retardations of our fluent motion. 
As to the motion itself in all that is positive in its deriva- 
tion, in its exciting imjndses, in its speed, and its char- 
acteristic varieties, it will remain unaflected. The modes 
of human feeling ;ire inexhaustible j the forms by wdiich 
feeliug conn(!cts itself with thought are indefensibly natural ; 
the channels through which both impress themselves upon 
language are infinite. All these are impcj'turbable by human 
art ; they are past the reach of mechanism ; you might as 
well be afraid that some steam-engine — ^Atlas, suppose, or 
Siimson (whom the Germans call Simpson) — should perfi- 
diously hook himself to the earth’s axis, and run away witli 
us to Jupiter. Let Simpson his worst ; wo defy him. 
And so of stylo ; in that sense, under which we all have 
an interest in its free* movements, it will for ever remain 
free. It will defy art to control it. In- that sense under 
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which it ever can be mechanized, we have all an interest 
in wishing that it should be so. Our final object there- 
fore is a meritorious one, with no intermixture of evil. 
This being explained, and our course onwards having been 
mapped out, let us now proceed with our work, first reca- 
pitulating in direct juxtaposition with each other the points 
of our future movement': — 

1. Greek and Latin literature we shall touch on only for 
the sake of appraising or deducing the sort of ideas wliicli 
they had upon tluj subject of style. It vdll appear that 
these ideas were insufiicient. At the best they were tenta- 
tive. 2. From them, however, may be derived a hint, a 
dim suggestion, of the true question in arrear; and, nniver- 
siilly, tliat goes a great way toAvards the tnie answer. 

Di/midium facti,^ says the Koman proverb, qui henr 
ccepii^ hahety To have made a good beginning is one half 
of tlie work. Prndens interrogation says a wise modem, 
to have shaped your question skilfully, is, in that sense, and 
with a view to the ajiswer, a good beginning. 3. Having 
laid this foundation towards an answer, we shall thoji 
attempt the answer itself. 4. After Avhich, that is, after 
removing to the best of our power such difficulties to the 
higher understanding as beset the subject of style, rhetoric, 
composition, having (if Ave do not greatly delude ourselves) 
removed the one groat bar to a right theory of style, or a, 
practical discipline cf style, Ave shall leave to some future 
Avork of more suitable dimensions the filling up of our out- 
line. OurselA'es we shall confine to such ftistant suggestions 
— practical, popular, broadly intelligible, as require no ex- 
tensive preparation to introduce them on the author’s part ; 
no serious eflbrt to undcrstanij them on the reader’s. What- 
ever is more than this Avill better suit with the variable and 
elastic proportions of a separate boof, than with the more 
rigid proportions of a miscellaneous journal. 
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Coming back, then, for hasty purposes, to Greek litera- 
ture, we wish to direct the reader’s eye upon a remarkable 
phenomenon in the history of that literature, and subse- 
quently of all human genius ; not so remarkable but that 
multitudes must have noticed it, and yet remarkable enough 
to task a man s ingenuity in accounting for it. The earliest 
known occasion on which tliis i)henomenon drew a direct 
and strong gaze upon itself, was in a little historical sketch 
composed by a Itoman officer during the very opening ora 
of Christianity. We speak of the lllstoria Rommia, written 
and published about the very year of* the criicifixiou by 
Velleius Paterculus, in the court of Tiberius Cmsar, the in- 
troduction to which presents us with a very interesting out- 
line of general history. The style is sonietimos clumsy and 
unwieldy, but nervous, masculine, and such as became a sol- 
dier. In higher qualities, in thoughtfulness, and the si)irit 
of finer observation, it is fixr beyond the standard of a mere 
soldier ; and it shows, in common with many other indica- 
tions lying on the face of Komaii society at that era, how 
profoundly the great struggles that had recently convulsed 
the world must have terminated in that effect whicli fol- 
lowed in the wake of the French Revolution; viz., in a vast 
stimulation to the meditative faculties of man. The agita- 
tion, the frenzy, the sorrow of the times, reacted upon the 
human intellect, and forced men into meditation. Their 
own nature was held up before them in a sterner form. 
They were compelled to contemplate an ideal of man, far 
more colossal tljnn is brought forward in the tranquil 
aspects of society ; and they were often engaged, 'whether 
they would or not, wdth the clcnientary jn-oblems of social 
philosophy. Mere danger for(ied a man into thojights which 
else were foreign to his habits. Mere necessity of action 
forced him to decide. Such changes went along with the 
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Reformation ; such changes vent along with the French 
Revolution ; such changes vent along vith the great recast- 
ing of Roman society under the tvo earliest Cmsars. In 
every page of Paterculus vc read the svell and agitation ox 
waters subsiding from a deluge. Tliough a small book, it is 
tumid Avitli revolutionary life. And something also is due, no 
doubt, to the example of the mighty leader in the Roman Revo- 
lution, to the intellectual and literary tastes diffused by him — 
“ The foremost man of all this world,’’ 
who had first shown the possibility of uniting the militarj^ 
leader’s truncheon \(ith the most brilliant sfi/hts of the rhe- 
torician. How wonderful and pleasing to find such accom- 
l)liBhiiients of accurate knowdedge, comprehensive read- 
ing, aud study, combined with so searching an intellect, 
in a man situated as Paterculus, reared amongst camps, 
amidst the hurry of forced marches, and under the priva- 
tions of solitary outposts. The old race of hirsute centu- 
rions how changed 1 how perfectly regenerated by the 
influence of three Cmsars in succession applying a patenial 
encouragement to literature ! 

Admiring this man so much, we have paused to review 
the position in which he stood. Now, rccuiTing to that 
remark (amongst so many original remarks) by which, in 
])articular, he connects himself with our subject, we may 
venture to say, that, if it was a very just remark for hiit 
i*xj)ericiice, it is far more so for ours. What ho remarked, 
what he founded upon a review of two nations and two 
literatures, wo may now ^^-ountersign by an experience Oi 
(light or nine. His remark was upon the tend(ency of in- 
tellectual power to gather iu clusters ; its unaccountable 
propensity (he thought it sucl?) to form into separate insu- 
lated groups. This tendency he illustrates first in two cases 
of Grecian literature. Perhaps that might have been an 
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iuBufficient basis for a general theory. But it occurred to 
Paterculus in confirmation of his doctrine, that the very 
same tendency had reappeared in his native literature. The 
same phenomenon had manifested itseh', and more than 
once, in the history of Eoman intellect ; the same strong 
nisuB of great wits to gather and crystallize about a common 
nucleus. That marked gregarioiisuess in human genius had 
taken place amongst the poets and orators of Rome, which 
had previously taken place amongst the poets, orators, and 
artists of Greece. What importance was attached* by 
Paterculus to this interesting remark, What stress he laid 
upon its appreciation by the reader, is evident from the 
emphatic manner in which he introduces it, as well as from 
the conscious disturbance of the symmetry which he incurs 
rather tJian suppress it. These ai*c his words : — “ Notwith- 
standing that this section of my work has considerably out- 
run the proportions of that model -which I had laid down for 
niy guidance, and although perfectly aware that, in circum- 
stances of hurry so unrelenting, which like a revolving wheel 
or the eddy of rapid waters, fiUows me no respite or pause, I 
anf summoned rather to omit what is necessary than to court 
wdiat is redundant j still, I cannot prevail on myself to forbear 
from uttering and giving a pointed expression to a thought 
which I have often revolved in my mind, but to this hour 
Itavc not been able satisfactorily to account for in theory : 
{neqtieo iamen tmperare mihi quin rem soppe agitatam 
animo meo, neque ad liquidum ratione perductam, signem 
stgloy Having thus bespoke the reader’s special atten- 
tion, the -writer goes on to ask if any man can sufficiently 
wonder on observing that eminent genius, in almost every 
mode of its development (e^inentissima cujusque profe»- 
siojiiB ingenid), had gathered itself into the same narrow* 
ring-fence of a single* genei-ati^n. Intellects that in each 
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BCTeral department of genius were capable of distinguished 
execution (pijmque clari operis capacia ingmvx)^ had seques- 
trated themselves from the great stream and l^uccession of 
their fellow-men into a close insulated community of time, 
and into a corresponding stage of proficiency measured on 
their several scales of merit* {in similitudinem et tem/porum 
tt profectuum semetipsa ah aliis &eparaverun£). Without 
giving all the exemplifications by wldch Paterculus has 
supported this thesis, we shall cite two : Una (neque mul- 
tortum annorv.m spatio divisa) astas pei' divini spiritils viros, 
^schylum, S(yphoclem^ Enripidem^ illustravit Tragcediam, 
Not that this trinity of poets was so contemporary as brothers 
are j but they were contemporary as youthful uncles in rela- 
tion to elderly nephews : iEschylus "was viewed as a senior 
by Sophocles, Sophocles by Eiu-ipides ; but all might by 
possibility have met together (what a constellation !) at the 
same table. Again, says Paterculus, Quid ante Isocratm^ 
quid post ejics auditores, clarum in oratorihm fait ? No- 
thing of any distinction in oratory before Isocrates, nothing 
after his personal audience. So confined was tlmt orbit, 
within which the perfection of Greek tragedy, within which 


^ rnterculus, it must be remembered, was composing a peculiar 
form of history, .and, therefore, under a peculiar law of compo.sition. 
It was designed for a rajiid survey of many ages, within a very nar- 
row compass, an<l unavoidably pitched its scale of abstraction very 
high. This justified a rhetorical, almost a poetic, form of expression ; 
for in such a mode of writing, whether a writer seeks that cllcci or 
not, the abrupt and almost lyncal transitions, the startling leaps over 
vast gulfs of time and action, already have the effect of impassioned 
composition. Hence, by an instinct, he becomes rhetorical : and the 
natural character of his rhetoric, its pointed cond<;nsation, often 
makes him obscure at first sight. We, therefore, for the merely 
English reader, have a little expanded or at least brougjit out his 
meaning. But for the Latin rchder, wlfo will enjoy liis elliptical 
energy, we have sometimes ad'dbd the original words. 
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the perfection of Greek eloquence revolved. The same law, 
the same strong tendency, he insists, is* illustrated in the 
different schools of Greek comedy; and again of Greek 
philosophy. Nay, it is more extensively illustrated amongst 
Greek artists in general : “ Hoc idein evenisse grammatici^ 
plastis, pictoribus, scalptoribns, quisquis tempot'um imti- 
terit noils — irperietj*' 

From Greece Paterculus translates the question to his 
own country in tlio following joointed manner : summing up 
the w’hole doctrine, and re-affirming it in a form almost 
startling and questionable by its rigour : Adco artaUnn 
angitsiiis temporiim," so punctually conocntj*atcd was all 
merit within the closest limits of time, ni nemo memorid 
dignus, alter ab altero vkleri iiequivcrint : ” no man of any 
consideration but ho might have had ocular cognisance of 
all others in his own field who attained to distinction. He 
adds : “ Neque hoc in Grweis quani in llonumis evenit 
7nagisy 

His illustrations from the Roman literature wo do not 
mean to follow : one onl}", as requisite for our purpose, wo 
cite : — “ Oratloj ac vis forensis, perfeciumquai prosoe elo- 
quentke deevs [pace F. Crassi et Gracchmmm dixmvn) ita 
vniversa sitb pinncqw operh sui ei^ixpit Tidlio, ut niirari 
neminem possis nisi ant ah illo visum, ant qvi ilium videritF 
This is said with epigrammatic point : the perfection of 
prose, and the brilliancy of style as an artificial accomplish- 
ment, w^as so identified with Cicero’s generation, that no 
distinguished artist, none whom you could gi’catly admire, 
but might be called his contemporary ; none so much his 
senior, but Cicero might have seen him; none so much his 
junior, but he might have sten Cicero. It is tiue that 
Crassus, rin Cicero’s infancy, ^and the two Gracchi, in the 
infancy of Crassus (neither of whom, therefore, could have 



been seen by Cicero), were memorably potent as orators ; 
in fact, for tragical results to themselves (which, by the way, 
was the universal destiny of great Roman orators) . and 
noljody was more sensible of their majestic pretensions, 
merely as orators, than Cicero himself, who has accordingly 
made Crassus and Antony predominant speakers in his 
splendid dialogues Be Oratore. But they were merely de- 
moniac powers, not artists. And with respect to these 
early orators (as also with respect to some others, whose 
names we have omitted), Patercidus has made a special re- 
servation. So that' he had not at all overlooked the claims 
of these great men ; but he did not feel that any real ex- 
coj)tit)n to his general law was created by orators, who were 
indeed wdld organs of party rage or popular frenzy, but who 
wilfully disdained to connect themselves with the refinements 
of literature. Such orators did not regard themselves as 
intellectual, but as political powers. Confining himself to 
f»ratory, and to th^^ perfection of prose composition, written 
or spoken, in the sense of great literary accomplishments, 
beginning in natural power but perfected by art, Paterculus 
stands to his assertion, that tliis mode of human genius 
had so crowded its development within the brief circuit of 
Cicero’s life (threescore years and three), as that the total 
series of Roman orators formed a sort of circle, centering in 
that supreme orator’s person, such as, in Modem times, we 
might call an electrical circle ; each link of the chain having 
been either electrified by Cicero, or having electrified him, 
Seneca, with great modest'*", repeats the very same assertion 
in other words : “ Quicquid Romana facundia hahuit, quod 
insolenti Grcecix aut opponat aut proeferat, circa Ciceronem 
effioruUy A most ingenuous, and self-forgetting homage in 
him ; for a nobler master of thinking than himself, Paganism 
has not to show, nor, when ^ the cant of criticism has done 
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its worst, a more brilliant master of composition. And 
were his rule construed literally, it would exclude the two 
Plinys, the two Senecas, Tacitus, Qiiinctilian, and others, 
from the matricula of Roman eloquence. Not one of tlie&c 
men could have seen Cicero ; all were divided by more than 
one generation ; and yet, most unquestionably, though all 
were too reasonable to have fancied themselves any match 
for the almighty orator in public speaking, yet not one but 
was an eciudlly accomplished artist in written composition, 
and under a law of artificial style far more difficult to 
manage. • 

However, with the proper allowances for too unmodified 
a form of expression, we must allow that the singular pheno- 
menon first noticed by Paterculus, as connecting itself with 
the manifestations of human genius, is sufficiently estab- 
fished by so much of human history as oven he had wit- 
nessed. For, if it should be alleged that political changes 
accounted for the extinction of oral eloqueiuie, conciirrently 
with the death of Cicero, still there arc eases more than 
enough evTii in the poetry of both Greece and Rome, to 
say nothing of the arts, which bear out the general fiict of 
liumtin genius coming forward by insulated groups and 
clusters ; or if Pagan ages had left that point doubtful, w’^o 
have since witnessed Christian repetitions of the truth on 
the vi'ry widest scale. Tlie Italian age of Leo x. in the 
fifteenth century, the French age of Louis xiv^ in the 
seventeenth century, the German age, commencing with 
Kant, Wieland, Goethe, in the eighteenth and ninctccutii 
centuries, all illustrate the tendency to these intormittiug 
paroxysms of intellectual energy. The lightning .".iid tlie 
storm seem to have made thq circuit of the whole European 
heavens^ to have formed vortices successively in eveiy 
civilized land, and to* have tSseliargcd themselves by tur];s 
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from every quarter of the atmosphere. In our own country 
there have been three such gatherings of intellectual power : 
— 1 sf; The age of Shakspere, Spenser, and the great school 
of dramatists that were already dying out in the latter days 
of Ben Jonson (1636), and were finally extinguished by 
the great civil commotions beginning in 1642 ; 2dl^, The 
age of Queen Anno and George i. ; 3dl^, The age com- 
mencing with Cowper, partially ronsod perhaps by the 
.American war, and afterwards so powerfully stimulated (as 
v> as^ the corresponding era of Kant and Wieland) by tlie 
I’rencli Revolution^ This last volcanic eruption of the 
rJritish g('nius has displayed enormous power and splendcmr. 
Let ma]i(!e and the base detraction of contemporary jealousy 
say what it will, greater originality of genius, more expan- 
sivf) variety of talent, never was exhibited than in our own 
country since the year 1793. Every mode of excellence, 
except only dramatic excellence (in which we have nothing 
modern to place by the side of Schiller’s Wallc/tsieiii), has 
hocri reveah'd in dazzling lustre. And he that denies it, 
may h(i be siitlbcated by his own bilious envy ! 

But the ])oiiit upon which we wish to fix the reader’s 
attention in citing this interesting observation of the Roman 
olficer, and the reason for which ^ve have cited it at all, is 
not so much for the mere fact of these spring-tides occuiTing 
in the manifestations of human genius, intermitting pulses 
(so to speak) in human energi(;s, as the psychological pecu- 
liarity which seems to afiect the cycle of their recurrences. 
Paterculus occuj)ies himself chiefly with the causes of such 
phenojnona j and one mam cause he suggests as lying in 
the emulation which possesses men when once a specific 
direction has been impressed upon che public competitions. 
This no doubt is one of the causes. But a more powerful 
cause perhaps lies in a princildc of uhion than in any priu- 
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ciple of division amongst men, viz., in the principle of 
sympathy. The great Italian painters, for instance, were 
doubtless evoked in such crowds by the action of this prin- 
ciple. To liear the buzz of idolizing admiration settling for 
years upon particular works of art and artists, kindles 
something better than merely the ambition and riv;dship of 
men ; it kindles feelings happier and more favourable to 
(‘xcellence, viz., genial love and comprehension of the quali- 
ties fitted to stir so profound and lasting an emotion. This 
contagion of sympathy runs electrically through society, 
■searehes high and low for congenial powers, and suilers 
none to lurk unknown to the possessor. A vortex is 
created whicli dnnvs into its suction wlmie-ver is liable to a 
similar action. But not to linger u]'un this question of 
causes, what we wisli to place under tlic reader’s eye is 
rather the peculiar type wliich belongs to these revolutions 
of national intellect, according to the i>lacc which («icli 
occupies in the order of succession. Possibly it would seem 
an over-roliuemeiit if wo were to suggest that the odd 
terms in the series indicate creative energi(‘s, and the even 
terms rellective energies ; and we aie hrr enough from 
alfectiiig the honours of any puerile liypothesis. But, in a 
general way, it sccnis plausible and reasonable that there 
will be alternating successions of power in the first place, 
and next of reaction upon that power from the reflective 
faculties. It docs seem natural that first of all should 
blossom the cjicrgics of creative i)ower ; and in the next 
era of the literature, when the consciousness Inis been 
brightened to its owui agencies, will be likely to come for- 
ward the re-agencies of the national mind on what it has 
created. The period of meditation will succeed to the 
period of production. Or if*the energies of creation are 
again partially awakc,*fiuding« themselves forestalled as re- 
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gards the grander passions, they will be likely to settle 
upon the feebler elements of manners. Social dilferences 
will now fix the attention by way of substitute for the 
bolder differences of nature. Should a third jwjriod, after 
the swing of the ijcndiilum through an arch of centuries, 
succeed for the manifestation of the national genius, it is 
possible that the long interval since the inaugural era of 
creative art will have so changed all the elements of society 
and the aspects of life, as to restore the mind to much of 
its infant freedom ; it may no longer feel the captivity of 
an imitative spirit* in dealing with the very same class of 
creations as exercised its earliest powers. The original 
national genius iiuty now come forward in perfectly new 
forms without the sense of oppression from inimitable models. 
The hoa-r of ag(;s may have withdrawn some of these models 
frdm active competition. And thus it may not be impos- 
sible that oscillations between the creative and reflective 
energies of the mind might go on through a cycle of many 
ages. 

In our own literature we see this scheme of oscillations 
illustrated. In tlie Shakspere period wo see the fulness of 
life and the enormity of power throwing up a tropical exu- 
berance of vegetation. A century afterwards we sec a 
generation of men lavishly endowed with genius, but partly 
degraded by the injurious training of a most profligate era 
growing out of great revolutioiiaiy convulsions, and partly 
IowchmI in the tone of their aspirations by a despair of 
rivalling the great creations of their predecessors. We see 
them universally acquies(^mg in humbler modes of ambition ; 
showing sometimes a corresponding merit to that of their 
greatest forefathers, but merit (if sometimes equal) yet equal 
upon a lower scale. Tldrdlyy In the eighteciitli and iiine- 
toentli centuries wo see a neW' birtli* of original genius, of 
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wliich it is not Isiwful to affirm any absolute inftiriority even 
l)y comparison with the Shaksj^t'riaii age of Titans. For 
w"liatsoev(T is strictly and thoroughly original, Wing sul 
[/e 7 u^rh, cannot be better or worse than any ollna* model of 
exeell('n(^(^ wliicli is also original. One animal structure 
coinpiir(‘(l witli aiiotlicr of a dillon'iit class is equally good 
and perfect. One valley which is no copy of another, but 
has a s(‘parate and peculiar beauty, cannot be conqiartMl 
for any purpose of disadvantage with anotIuT. One i)oem 
whieli is composed ujum a law of its own, and has a charac- 
teristic or separate beauty of its own, citnnot be infi'iior to 
any other i)oem whatsoever. TIjc class, the ordej*, may be 
inferior ; the scale may be a lower one ; but the individual 
woi'k, the degree of merit inark(‘d upon the scale must be 
equal, if only the poem is equally original. In all such 
cases understand, ye miserable snarJd’s at contemporary 
merit, that tlie puerile fjouf de comparaUon (as La llniyLTC 
calls it) is out of place ; universally 3^)11 cannot atlirm an}' 
imparlhj wlicre the ground is prenecupied by disparif//. 
Where there is no parity of j>rinci]}le tluiro is no basis for 
compaiison. 

Now, passing, with the bcnellt of tliise explanations, to 
Grecian literature, wc may observe that tluav ^^'(M■e in that 
field of human intellect no more than two develupinents of 
poMer from first to last. And, p(*rlia])s, the unlearned 
reader (for it is to the ])raisc and honour of a ])oweifnl 
journal, that it has the unlearned equally with the leanuid 
amongst its readers) will thank us for here giving him, in 
a very fe.w words, such an accouut of the Grecian literature 
in its periods of luanifostatioii, and in the relations exist- 
ing between these periods, thj4t lie shall not easily forget 
them. ‘ 

XI. — Q 
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There were, in illustration of the Roman aid-de-camp’s* 
doctrine, two groups or clusters of Grecian wits ; two de- 
positions or stratifications of the national genius ; and these 
were about a century apart. What makes them specially 
rcmemberable is the fact that each of these brilliant clusters 
had gathered separately about that man as central pivot, 
who, even apart from this relation to the literature, was 
otlicrwise the leading spirit of his age. It is important for 
our purpose — it will be interesting, even wiiliout that pur- 
pose, for the reader — to notice the distinguishing character 


* “ T/id Itomnn ald-de camp's — Excuse, reader, this modern 
phrase: hy ^vhat other is it possible to expross the relation to 
Tiberius, and tlic military office about his person, whi<'h Paterculus 
held on the Clertnaii frontier? In the 104th chapter of bis second book 
ho says Hoc iempus me, funHmri ante trihunatn castrornm, Tih, 
Ccesaris mil it cm fecit which in our version is — “ This epoch placed 
me, who had previously discharged the duties of camp-marshal, upon 
the stall' of Ccesar.” And he goes on to say, that, having been niado 
a brigadier- general of cavalry [aim prafretus) under a commission 
which dated from the very day of 0*rsar’s adoption into the Imperial 
house and the prospect of succession, so that the two acts of grace 
ran concurrently — thence forwards “per aiinos continuos ix. pncfcc- 
tus ant Ifgaliia, spectator, ct pro captu mediociilatis mc;e, adjulor 
fill or, as T beg to translate, “through a period of nine consecutive 
years from this dote, I acted cither as military lieutenant to Cicsar, 
or as imiiistcrial secretary’’ [such we hold to he the true virtual 
equivalent of jyrmfertns ; i. e., speaking fully of prmfectus jyrmtorio], 
“ acting simultaneously as inspector of the public works ’’ [bridges 
and vast fortifications on the north-cast German frontier], “and (to 
the best capacity of iny slender faculties) as his personal aid-de- 
camp.’’ Possibly the n'.-idor may choose to give a less confined or 
professional meaning to the word adjutor. But, in apology, wo must 
suggest two cautious to him : Ist, That elsewhere, Paterculus does 
certainly apply the term as n mjlitary designation, hearing a known 
technical meaning; and, 2d, That this word adjutor, in other non- 
milit.'iry uses, as for insts ice on Ihe stagi^ had nono but a technical 
meaning. « 
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or marks by which the two clusters are separately recog- 
nised ; the marks both personal and chronological. As to 
the personal <listinctions, wc have said tliat in each case 
severally the two men who offered the nucleus to the 
gathering happened to be otherwise the most eminent and 
splendid men of the period. Wlio were they ? The one was 
Pkutclkb, the other was Alexander of Macedon. Ex- 
cept Themistocles, who may bo ranked as senior to Pericles 
by just one gencnition (or thirty-three years),* in the whole 
deduction of Grecian annals no other public man, statesman. 


* TIiIh is too Tinifh to allow for a veneration in those days, when 
the avorajje duration of life was much hjss than at present; but, as 
an excoediiipfly roiivoniiuit allowance {shice thrice 33 J ie jnst equal 
to a centitrjf) it may be allowedly nsed in all cascR not directly bear- 
ing on technical questions of civil economy. Meantinie, as wc lovo 
to suppose oiiraclves in all cases as sj)caking virffinihus imcrhque^ 
who, though reading no man’s paper thro\ighont, may yet often vend 
a page or a paragrai»h of every man’s — \\e, for tlic chance of catch- 
ing their eye in a case where tliey may really g-iin in two minutes 
an iiieradicablo conspectus of the Clreelc literature (and for the sake 
of ignorant people universally, whose iiiUTesls we hold saered), add 
a- brief explanalinn of what is meant by a qmoation. Is it meant or 
imagined that in so narrow a c»»mpass ns 33 years -f 4 months the 
whole population of a city, or a people, could have died off? By no 
means : net under the lowest value of human life. What is meant is 
— that a number equal to tlie whoh» population will have died: not 
X, the actual prjpiilation, but a number equal to X. Suppose the 
population of l*aris 9(tO,(KtO. Then, in the time allowed for one gene* 
ration, 900,000 will have died : but then, to make up that uunibcr. 
there will be 300,000 furnihlied, intt by the peojde now existing, hut 
by the people who will he born in the course of the 33 years. And 
thus the balloting for death falls only ujum two out of three, wliom 
at first sight it appears to hit. It falls not exclusively upon X, but 
upon X H- Y: this latter quality Y being a quantity flowing concur- 
rently witli the lapse of tho genorntion. Obvious as tliis explanation 
is, and almost childish, t»^ every i^an who has even a tincture of 
political ariilimelic, it is so far fromjbeing generally obvious, that| 
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captain-general, administrator of the national resources, can 
be mentioned as a])proacliing to these two men in splendour 
of r(jj)utati()u, or oven in real merit. Pisistratus Avas too 
far back ; Alcibiades, who might (chronologically speaking) 
have been the son of Pericles, was too unsteady and (ac- 
cording to Mr. Coleridge’s coinage) “ unreliable or, per- 
haps, in more correct English, too “ unrelyiiponuhle'' 

Thus fjrr our purpose prospers. !No man can pretend to 
forget two sucli centres as Pericles for the '3l(ler group, or 
Alr^xander of Macedon (the “strong lic-goat” of Jewish 
prophecy) for the* junior. Pound these two ybc*/, in two 
did'ereiit but adjacent c<aituries, gathered the total starry 
heavens — the galaxy, tlie Pantheon of Grecian intellect. 
All that Greece prodiitjcd of awful solemnity in her tragic 
stagi*, of riotous mirth and fancy in her comic siage, of 
power in her eloquence, of wisdom in her philosophy ; all 
that has since tingled in tlie oars of twenty-four centuries, 
of her inosperity in the arts, her sculpture, her arcliitectui o, 
her painting, her music; CAXTything, in short, excepting 
only lier higher mathematics, Avhich Avaited for a further 
development, Avhich required the incubation of the musing 
intellect for yet another centmy, revolved like tAVo neigh- 
bouring planetary systems about these tAvo solar oibs. Two 
mighty vortices, Pericles and Alexander the Great, drew 
into strong edilies about themsel\TS all tlie gloiy and the 
pomp of Grei'k literature, Greek eloquence, Greek wisdom, 
Greek art. Next, diat Ave may still more severely search 


out of <‘vt*ry tlioiiBaiid who ^^ill he interested in Icjiniing the earliest 
revolutions oi literature, theie will not be ns ninny ns ten who \\ill 
know, even conjeclur.dly, >\hat is menut by a gene i at ion. Besides 
infinite other blunders and equivocations, many use an age and a 
generation as synonyiL-^us, Avbilst hy ajfcle the French uniformly 
mean a century. , 
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the relations in all points between the two systems, let 
us assign the chronological loais of each, bccansc that will 
furnish another clement towards the exact distribution of 
the cliart representing the motion and the oscillations of 
human genius. Pericles had a very long administration. 
He was Prime Minister of Athens for upwards of one 
entire generation. He died in the year 429 before Clirist, 
and in a very early stage of that great Peloponnesian war, 
which was the one sole intestine war for Greece, affecting 
evei'y nook and angle in the land. Now, in tliis long public 
life of Pericles, wo are at liberty to ffx on any year as 
his chronological locus. On good reasons, not called for in 
this place, we fix on the year 444 before Christ. This 
is too remarkable to be^ forgotten. Four^ four, four^ what 
at some games of cards is called a (wo presume by 

an elision of the first vowel a, for parial)^ forms an era 
which no man can forgot. It was the fifteenth year before 
the death of TVrioles, and not far from the bisecting year of 
his political life. Now passing to the otlier system, the 
locus of Alexander is quite as remarkable, as little liable to 
be forgotten when once indicated, and more easily deter- 
mined, because selected from a narrowrT range of choice. 
The exact chronological locus of Alexander the Great is 
333 years iM'fore Christ. Every bo<ly knows how brief w’as 
the career of this groat man : it terminated in the year 320 
before Christ. Put the annus mirahilis of his public life, 
the most effective and productive year throughout his 
oriental anabasis, was the ycjxr 333 before Christ. Here 
we have another “ prial^^ a prial of threes, for tlic locus 
of Alexander, if properly cotrected. 

Thus far tlic elements ar« settled, the chronological 
longitude and latitude of the two great planetary systems 
into which the Greek literature, breaks up and distributes 
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itself : 444 and 333 are the two central years for the two 
systonifl ; allowing, therefore, an interspace of 1 J 1 years 
between the foci of eacli. It is thought by some peojdo 
that all those stars which you sec glittering so restlessly on 
a keen frosty night in a high latitude, and which seem to 
have been sown broadcast with as much carelessness as 
grain lies on a threshing-floor ; Imre showing vast zaarrahs 
of desert blue sky, there again lyuig close, and to some 
eyes presenting 

^ “ "riift beauteous semblance of a flock at rest,” 

are in fact all gatliered into zones or aimia ; that our own 
wicked little earth (with the whole of our peculiar solar 
systciii) is a part of such a zone, and that all this perfect 
geuinetjy of the heavens, these radii in the mighty wheel, 
would become a])i)aient, if we, the spectators, could but 
survey it from tin. true centre, which centre may bo far too 
distant for any vision of man, naked or armed, to reach. 
However that may bo, it is most instructive to see hov/ 
many appaniiit scenes of confusion break up into orderly 
arrangement, when you are able to apjdy an a priori prin- 
ciple of organization to their seeming chaos. The two 
vortices of the Greek literature are now sei>aratcd ; the 
chronological loci of their centres arc settled. And next 
we request the reader thoughtfully to consider who they are 
of whom Iho elder system is composed. 

In the centre, ;is we have already explained, is Pericles, 
the great i>ractical statesman ; and that oi-ator of whom 
(amongst so many that vibrated thunderbolts) it was said 
peculiarly that he thundered and lightened as if ho held 
this Jovian attribute by some individual title. Vi'o spare 
you Milton’s magnificent description from the Paradise 
Regained of such a’’ orato^; “ wielding at will that fierce 
democracy,” partly bocaus(} the closing line in its reference 
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Mdoedon and Artaxerxes' throne,* ** too much points the 
homage to Dcmostljcnes ; but still more, beca-ubc by too 
trivial a repetition of splendid passages, a serious injuiy is 
done to great poets. Passages of gn'at musical effect, me- 
trical bravuras, are absolutely vulgarized by too perpetual a 
parroting ; and the care of Augustus Cyesar, rie novien sunm 
obaolejicrtt^^ that the majesty of lus name should not be 
vulgarize!? by bad poets, is more seriously needed in our 
days on behalf of great poets, to protect them from tiivial 
or too parrot-like a citation. ^ 

Passing onwards from Pericles, you Snd that all the rest 
in his systcaii were men in the highest simse creative, abso- 
lutely setting the very lirst exaiii])les, each in his peculiar 
walk of composition ; themselves without previous models, 
and yet destined every man of them to become models for 
all after-generations ; themselves without fathers or }nothers, 
and yet having all posterity for their childjcn. First coruo 
the three men, divini splrilds^ umler a heavcmiy alHatus, 
./Eschylus, Sof)h()cles, Euripides, the creators of Tragtidy out 


* Tlic oddcHi feature in uo odd a business lli.it Augustus 

comniitted this castigation of bad ports to the police ; hut whence 
the i»)licc ucrc to diuw the skill for distinguisliing between good 
poets and bad, is not .explained. The poets mnst have found tlieir 
weak minds .somewhat astonished by the sentences of these reviewers 
— silling like our Justices in Quarter Sessions, and d«‘cidiiig, per- 
haps, very imicb in the same terms ; Irejiting an Ode, if it were too 
martial, as a brcaeli of the peace ; directing an Epic i)Oct to find 
security for bis good behaviour during the next two years ; and for 
the writers of Epitlialaiiiia on imperial marriages, ordering them “ to 
bo privately wldpped and discharged.” The whole afl’air is the more 
singular as coming from one wdio cairied liis civi'itas, or show of 
popular manners, even to alTdbtiition. Power, without the invidious 
exterior of pow^r, was the object of liis life. Ovid seems to have 
noticed bis ineoiisistcncy in this instance by reminding him, that 
even Jupiter did not disdSin to furnish a theme for panegyric. 
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of a village mummciy ; next comes Aristophanes, who 
breathed the breath of life into Comedy ; then comes the 
great plnlosoi)lier, Anaxagoras, who first theorized Miccess- 
fully upon man and the world. Next come, whether great 
or not, the still more famous philosophers, Socrates, Plato, 
Xenophon ; then conies, leaning upon Pericles, as feometimes 
Pericles loaned upon him, the divine artist, Phidias;* and 
behind this immortal man walk Horutlotus and fliucydidcs. 
What a processi<jn to Eleusis would these ni(;n have formed ! 
whi^t a frieze, if some great artist could arrange it as 
dramatically as Chaucer has aiTangod the Pihjrmage to 
Conterhury. 

It will be granted that this is unmasking a pretty strong 
battery of great guns for the Athens of Piuicles. Now, let 
us step on a liundrc^d jmars forward. We are now within 
hail of Alexander, and a brilliant consistory of Grecian men 
that is, by which he is surrounded. There are now exquisite 
masters of the more refined comedy ; there are, again, great 
philosophers, for all the great schools are rejiresented by 
able successors ; and above all others, there is the one philo- 
sopher who played with mell^s minds (according to Lord 
Bacon’s comparison) as freely as ever his princely pupil 
with their persons — there is Aristotle. There arc great 
orators, ami, above all others, there is that orator whom 
succeeding gciierations (Avisely or not) have adopted as the 
ropresentativo name for wdiat is conceivable in oratorical 
perfection — there is Demosthenes.. Aristotle and Dernos- 


* “ PhiduiH :" — tliat he was as much of a creative power as the rest 
of his great contemjxa’arics, that ho did not merely take up or pursue 
a career already opened by otliers^ is pretty clear from the state of 
Athens, and of the forty marble quarries which he hqprau to lay under 
contribution. The quarr'^s were previously unopened ; the city was 
as yet without arcliilecturul splejndour. 
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thciies arc in themselves bulwarks of power ; many hosts 
lie in those two names. For artists, again, to range against 
Phidias, there is Lysippus the sculptor, and tlicrc is Ai)ellps 
the painter ; for great captains and masters of strategic art, 
there is Alexander himself, with a glittering cortege of 
general officers, well qualified to wear the crowns which 
they will win, and to head the dynasties which they Avill 
found, ftistorians there are now, as in that foniior age ; 
and, upon the whole, it cannot be denied that the “ turn- 
on t” is showy and imposing. • 

Before coming to that point, that fe, before comparing 
the second “ deposit’^ (geologically speaking) of Grecian 
genius with the first, let us consider what it was (if any- 
thing) that connected them. Here, reader, we would wish 
to put a question. Saving your presence. Did you ever see 
what is called a dumb-bell We have ; and know it by 
more painful evidence than that of sight. 

You, therefore, 0 reader ! if jiersonally cognisant of diunb- 
bclls, we will remind, if not, we will inform, that it is a 
cylindj-ical bar of iron or lead, issuing at each end in a globe 
of the same metal, and usually it is sheathed in green baize ; 
but, perfidiously so, if that covering is meant to deny or to 
conceal the fiict of those heart-rending thumps which it 
inflicts upon one’s too confiding fingers every third 
By the way, we have a vague remembrance that the late 
Mr. Thurtell, the same who wjis generally censunvl for 
murdering the Into Mr. Weare, once in a dark lo))by at- 
tempted to murder a friend by means of a dumb-bell ; in 
which he showed his judgment, we mean in his choice of 
tools ; for otherwise; in attempting to murder his friend, 
lie was to blame. Now, reader, it is under this image of 
the dumb-bel^vc couch an allegory. Those globes at each 
end, are the two systems or seyarate clusters of Greek lite- 
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rature ; and that cylinder which connects them, is the long 
man that ran into each system, binding the two together. 
'VVho was that ? It was Isocrates. Great we cannot call 
l)im in conscience j and, therefore, by way of compromise, 
wc call him long^ which, in one sense, he certainly was ; 
for ho livtul through four-and-twenty Olympiads, each con- 
taining four solar years. He narrowly escaped being a 
liundred years old ; and though that did not ^rry him 
from centre to centre, yet, as each system might be supposed 
to protend a radius each way of twenty yeai's, he had, in 
fact, a full personal'' cognif:ance (and pretty equally) of the 
two systems, i-emote as they w'ere, which conq^osed the total 
world of GnH'iau genius. Two circumstances have made 
this man inti'resting to all posterity ; so that people, the 
most remote and dilForcnt in character (Cicero, for instiiuce, 
and Milton), have taken a delight in his memory. One is, 
that the school of rhetoric in Athens, which did not finally 
go down till the reign of Justinian, and, therefore, lastcnl 
above 040 years without intcrniption, began wdth him. 
He was, says Cicero, De Oral., “ Pater eloquentim and 
elsewhere he calls him “ Communis magister omtorum.” 
True., he never* practised himself, for which he had two 
reasons : “ JMy lungs,” he tolls us himself, “ are weak j” 
£ind secondly, “ I am naturally, as well as upon jninciple, a 
cowanl.” There he was right. A man would never have 
seen twenty four Olympiads who had gone about brawling 
and giving “jaw,” as Demosthenes and Cicero did. You 
see what iheg made of it Tho other feature of interest hi 
this long man is precisely that fact, viz., that he was long. 
Everybody looks with kindness upon the snowy-headed man 
who saw the young prince Alexander of Macedon witliin 
four years of his starting for Persia ; and pSsonally knew 
most of those that gave lustre to t*he levees of Pericles. 
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Accordingly, it 19 for thia quality of length that Milton 
honours him with a touching memorial ; for Isocrates was 
“that old man eloquent” of Milton’s sonnet, whom the 
battle of Chsnroiiea, “ fatal to liberty, killed ivith report.” 
This battle, by which Philip overthrew the last struggles of 
dying iiulepcudence in Greece, occurred in the year 338 
before Clirist. Philip was himself assassinated two years 
later, ifonsequently, had Isocrates pulled out, like Caout- 
chouc or Indian rubber, a little longer, he might have seen 
thfti. silver shiolds, or Macedonian life-guards, embarking for 
Persia. In less than five years froih that same battle, 
“ fatal to liberty,” Alexander was taking fatal liberties with 
Persia, and “tickling the catastrophe” of Darius. There 
"wevG just seventy good years bi'lweeii the two expeditions, 
the Persian amibasis of Gyms the ycuingor, and the Persian 
anabasis of Alexander ; but Isocrates knew personally many 
oflicers and savana '^ in both. 

* “ Oflicei'H and samns Ctehias hold ihc laltor charaotor, Xono 
plioii uiiiled both, iu the earlier oicpciHtion. I'heso ^^ere f'licnds of 
l.m)craic8. In the hitler expedition, the diflicidly ^\ould have been 
to liiul the man, whether oflieer or who was 7iot the friend oi 

Isocrates. Old age, bucIi as his, was a very rare thing in <lrc('eo ; 
u fact whirdi is evident from a Greek work surviving on the 
of Macn)biotics : few euHe.s occur beyond seventy. Tliis accident, 
therefore, of longevity in l.socrates, must have made him already one 
of the standing lions in Athens for the last twenty-six years of his 
life; while, for the last seventy, hia profe-ssoiahip of rhetmic must 
have brought him into connexion with every gieat family in (ireecc. 
One thing puzzles us, what he did with his money, for he must h.ave 
ihado a great deal. Ho had two prices ; for l»o charged high to those 
who could afford it; and why not? people arc not to learn the art of 
prating for nothing. Yet, being u teetotaller and a coward, how could 
he spend his money? That question is vexatious. However, this 
one possibility in the long man’sjife will for ever make him interest- 
ing; he might* have seen, audit is even probable that he did see 
5Cenoplion c^fsmount froy some horse which he had stolen at 'JVeVi- 
Bond on his return from the Cynm expedition ; and ha might also 
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Others, beside Cicero and Milton, have taken a deep 
interest in Isocrates ; and, for the very circumstance we 
have been noticing, his lengthy combined with the accident 
of position which made that length effective in connecting 
the twofold literature of Greece. Had he been “ hmg^' in 
any other situation than just in that dreary desert between 
the oasis of Pericles and the oasis of Alexander, what good 
would that liave done us ? “A wounded snake” or an Alex- 
andrine verse, that “ drags its slow length along,” would 
haver been as useful. But he, feeling himself wanted, laicl 
his length down like* a railroad, exactly where he could he 
useful — with his positive pole towards Pericles, and his 
negative pole towards Alexander. Even Gibbon — even the 
frosty Gibbon — condescends to be pleased with this season- 
able application of his two termini : “ Our sense,” says he, 
in his loth chapter, of the dignity of human nature is 
exalted by the simple recollection, that Isocrates the 


have seen Alexander mount for Chsoroiiea. Alexander was present 
at that battle, and personally joined in a charge of cavalry. It is not 
impossible that he may have ridden Jhiccphalus. 

* Is exalted — The logic of Gibbon may Hoom rather cloudy. 
Why should it exalt our sense of human dignity, that Isocrates was 
the youthful companion of Plato or Euripides, and the aged companion 
of Demosthenes ? It ought, therefore, to he mentioned, that, in the 
sentence preceding, he had spoken of Athens as a city that “ con- 
densed, within the period of a single life, the genius of ages and 
millions.” The condensation is the measure of the dignity; and 
Isocrates, as the “single life” .'dluded to, is the measure of the con- 
densation. 1’hat is the logic By the way, Gibbon ought always to 
be cited by the chapter — the page and volume of course evanesce 
with many forms of publication, whilst the chapter is ahomjs avail- 
able ; and, in the commonest form of twelve volumes, becomes useful 
in a second function, as a guide tP the particular volume ; for six 
chapters, with hardly any exception {jf any), are thrown into each 
vplume. Consequently, . lie 40th cbapter,tstanding in the seventh 
series of sixes, indicates the seventh volume. 
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companion of Plato and Xenophon ; that he assisted, per- 
haps with the historian Thucydides, at the first representa- 
tions of the CKdipus of Sophocles and the Iphigenia of 
Euripides.” So far in relation to tlic upper terminus of the 
long man ; next, with reference to tlie lower teriiiiniis. Gibbon 
goes on : “ And that his pupils, ^sehiiios and Demosthenes, 
contended for the of patriotism in the presence of 

Ai'istotle* tlie master of Theophrastus, who taught at Athens 
with the founders of the Stoic and Epicurean sects.” 

Now then, reader, you have arri\ed at that station •from 
which you overlook the w’hole of Gre(‘R litc^rature, as a few 
explanations w'ill soon convince you. Where is Homer, 
v/hcrc is Hesiod '? you ask ; where is Pindar i Homer and 
Hesiod lived a thousand years B.C., or, by the lowest com- 
putations, near nine hundred. For anything tliat we know', 
they may have lived with Tubal Cain. At all events, 
they belong to no power or ag(*ncy that set in motion the 
age of Pericles, or that operated on that age. Pindar, again, 
was a solitary emanation of some unknown iullueuces, at 
Thebes, more than five hundred years before Christ. He 
may be referred to the same era as Pythagoras. These are 
all that <jan be cited l^ericles. 

Next, for the ages a/ter Alexander, it is certain that 
Greece Proi)er w’as so much broken in spirit by the loss of 
her autonomy dating from that era, as never again to have 
rallied sufiiciently to jiroducc a single man of genius ; not 
one solitary writer, wdio acted as a power upon the national 
mind. Calliraaclius was nobody, and not decidedly Gi-ecian. 
Theocritus, a man of real genius in a limited way, is a 
Grecian in that sense oidy according to which an Anglo- 
American is an Englishman Besides that one swallow 
does not make a summer. Of any other waiters, above all 
others of Menander, apparentjj" a man of Divine genius^ 
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we possess only a few wrecks ; and of Anacreon, who must 
have been a poet of original power, we do not certainly know 
that we have even any wrecks. Of those which pass under 
his name, not merely the authorship, but the era is very 
questionable indeed. Plutarch and Lucian, the unlearned 
reader must understand, both belong to joo5<-Christian ages. 
And for all the Greek emigrants who may have written his* 
tones, such as we now value for their matter more than for 
their execution, one and all they belong too much to Roman 
civilisation, that we should ever think of connecting them 
with native Greek literature.* Polybius in the days of the 
second Scipio, Dion Cassius, and Appiaii, in the acnid of 

^ Kxo(*|)ting fragmentary writers, Sappho and Simonides, and the 
contributors to the Greek Anthologies (which, however, next alter the 
scenic literature, offer the most interesting expressions of Greek honse- 
liold feeling), yrc arc not aware of having omitted in this rapid review 
any one name that could be fancied to be a weighty name, excepting 
that of Lycophron. Of him we wdll say a word or two : ^Mie vi’ork, l»y 
which he is known, is a monologue or dramatic sceno from the mouth 
of one single sficaker; this speaker is Cassandra the prophetic 
daughter of l^riam. In about 1500 Iambic lines (the average length 
of a Greek tragedy), she pours forth a dark prophecy with respect to 
all the heroes engaged in the Trojan war, typifying their various nil- 
happy catastrophes by symlx)lic images, which shoiild naturally bo 
intelligible enough to us who know their several histories, hut which 
(fnun the particular selection of accidents or circumstances used for 
the designation of the persons) read like riddles without the aid of a 
commentator. This propliclic gloom, and tlio impassioned character 
of the many woes arising notoriously to the conquerors as well as the 
conquered in the sequel of the memorable war, give a eohuiring of 
dark power to the (\‘issan(lra of livcophron. Else we confess to the 
fact of not having been much impressed by the poem. We read it in 
the year 1809, having been told that it was the most diificult hook 
in the Greek language. This is the popular impression, but a very 
false onp. It is not difficult at all as respects the language (allowing 
for a few peculiar Lycophrontic words) ; the difficulty lies in the 
allusions, which arc tnfe?. ‘ionallt/ oj)8ciirc. J[jycophron did as we now 
do in cclipses^be smoked the gl[iss through which he gazed. 
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Roman civility, are no more Orecian authors, because they 
wrote in Greek, than the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, or 
Julian, were other than Romans, because, from monstrous 
coxcombry, they chose to write in Q»*eok their barren memo- 
randa. As well might Gibbon be thought not un Engiish- 
man, or Leibnitz not a German; because the former, in 
composing the first draft of his essay on literature, and the 
latter in composing his Theodic^^ used the Frcncli language. 
The motive in all these cases was analogous : amongst the 
Greek writers, it was the affectation of reaching a partiwilar 
body of educated men, a learned class,* to the exclusion of 
the uninstructed multitude. With the affectors of French, 
the wish was, to reach a particular body of thinkers, with 
whose feelings they had a special sympathy from personal 
habituation to their society, and to whose prejudices, literary 
or philosophic, they had adjipted their train of argimicnt. 

No ; the Greek literature ends at the point we have 
fixed, viz., with the era of Alexander. No power, no 
heart-subduing agency, was ever again incarnn.tt‘d in any 
book, system of philosophy, or other model of creative 
energy, growing upon Grecian soil or from Grecian roots. 
Creation was extinct ; the vol(!.Mno was burnt ont. What 
books a.j)peaix;d at scattered intervals during the three 
centuries still remaining before the Christian era, lie under 
a reproach, pretty general, w^hich perhaps has not been per- 
ceived. From the titles and passing notices of their objects, 
or mode of dealing with their objects, such as >\'e derive 
from Cicero aiirl many others, it is evident that they were 
merely professional books, textbooks for ]ecturf‘s addr(‘ssed 
to students, or polemic works addressed to competitors. 
Chairs of rhetoric and philosophy had now been founded in 
Athens. A great university^ the resort of students from 
all nations, w’as cstalSishcd, apd, in a sense sufficient to 
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insure the perpetual succession of these corporate bodies, 
was endowed. Books, therefore, and labouring with the 
same two oppo,site defects as are unjustly charged uj»on the 
schooliiioii of the middle ages, viz., dulness from absolute 
monotony, and visionariness from the aerial texture of the 
speculations, continued to be written in discharge of pro- 
fessional obligations, or in pursuit of professional interest. 
The summum honum was discussed until it had become the 
capital affliction of liuman patience, tlie summum malum 
of IkMinan life. Beyond these there was no literature ; and 
these products of df earning indohmeo, wdiich terminated in 
making the very name of Greek philosopher, and Greek 
liictoj ieian, a ji‘st and byword amongst tlie manlier Bomans, 
no more constituted a literature than a succession of 
academic studies from the pui)ila of a royal institution can 
constitute a school of fine art. 

Here, tlmreforo, at this era of Alexander, 333 B.c., 
when every Greek patriot had reason to say of his native 
litcj'ature, ‘‘ Venimus ad summum fortunes ; ’* we have 
seen the best of our days ; we must look for the Greek 
ideas of stylo, aii<l the Greek theories of composition, in 
the uttermost development that either coxdd have received. 
In the earlier system of Greek intellectual strength, in the 
era of Periclcjs, the powers of stylo would be most compre- 
hensively exercised. In the second system, in the era of 
Alexander, the light of conscious recognition and direct 
examination would l)c most (iffcctnally applied. The first 
age furnished the powe: j the second furnished the science. 
The first brought the concrete model, the second brought 
the abstracting skill ; and between them the whole compass 
of Greek speculation upon tlvs point would be brought to 
a focus. Such being the state of preparation, what was 
the result ? * ^ 
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PART IV. 

“ Stick being the state of preparaiiorif v^hat was the re- 
sult V' These words concluded our last essay. There had 
been two manifestations or bright epiphanies t)f the Grecian 
intellect, revt*lations in two separate forms ; tin' first having 
gathered about Pericles in the year -t il B.C., the second 
about Alexander the Great in 333 b-p. ; tlie first being a 
pure literature of creative power, the second in a givat 
measure of refiective power ; the first fitted to call oiit*the 
differences of style, tlio second to observe, classify, and 
discuss them : under these circumstances of fixvourable 
})reparation, what had been the result ? Where style exists 
in strong colouring as a practice or art, avo reasonably ex- 
pect that style should soon follow as a theory, as a science 
explaining that art, tracing its varieties, and teaching its 
rules. To use ancient distinctions, where the “ rJutorica 
has been cultivated with eminent success (as in 
early Gl■e(^c(; it liad), it is but natural to expect many con- 
sequent attempts at a ‘‘ rh’torka docensy And cs])ecially 
it is njitural to do so in a case where the tlicorizing in- 
tellect had be(!n i)owerfully aAvakened. What, therefore, 
we ask again, had been in fact the result ? 

We must acknowledge that it had fallen far below’’ the 
reasonable standard of our expectations. Greece, it is true, 
produced a long scries of works on rhetoric, many of whicli, 
though not easily met with,* survive to this day ; and one 

* “ Not easily met with :'' — From Germany we have seen roprints 
of Bomo eight or nine ; but once onl}’, so far as onr bibliography ex- 
tends, were the whole body published collectively. This was at the 
Aldine press in Venice more than three centuries ago. Such an 
interval, and so solitary a public.atjon, Buffici(;ntly explain the non- 
familiarity of modern scholars with tlys section of Greek litcratnre. 

XL — B, 
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which stands first in order of time, viz., the great work of 
Aristotle, is of such distinguished merit, that some eminent 
modems have not scrupled to rank it as the very foremost 
legacy in point of psychological knowledge which Fagan 
literature has bequeathed to us. Without entering upon 
so large a comparison as that, we readily^ admit the com- 
manding talent which this work displays. But it is under 
an equivocal use of the word “rhetoric” that the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle could ever have been classed »vith books treat- 
ing^ of style. There is in fact a complex distinction to 
which the W'ord rhetoric is liable : 1st, it means the rhe- 
torica. utensj as when we i)raise the rhetoric of Seneca or 
Sir Thomas Browne, not meaning anything which they 
taught, but something wliid'i they j^ractised ; not a doc- 
trine which they delivered, but a macliinery of composition 
whieli they employed. 2dly, it means the rhdorica docens, 
as when wc praise the rhetoric of Aristotle or Hennogenes, 
writers far enough i’rom being rhetorical by their own style 
of wilting, but writers wdio pi’ofcssedly taught others to be 
rhetorical. 3dly, the rlietorka titens itscjlf is subdivided 
into two meanings, so wide apart that they have veiy little 
bearing on each other ; one being ajjidicd to the art of per- 
suasion, the dexterous use of plausible topics for recom- 
mending any opinion w hatever to the favour of an audience ; 
this is the Grecian sense universally, the other being applied 
to tlic art of composition, the art of trciiting any subject 
ornamentally, graet fully, affcetingly. There is another use 
of the word rhetoric ^bstinct from all these, and hitherto, 
we believe, not consciously noticed ; of which at some 
other time. 

Now, this last subdivision of the word rhetoric, viz., 
“ Rhetoric considered as a practising art, rJi^torica utem,' 
which is the sense exclusively indic£fbcd by our modem use 
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of the term, is not at all concerned in thq rhetoric of 
Aristotle. It is rhetoric as a mode of moral suasion, as a 
technical system for obtaining a readiness in giving to the 
false a colouring of plausibility, to the doubtful a colouiing 
of probability, or in giving to the true, when it liai)pcns to 
be obscure, the benefit of a convincing exposition ; this it is 
Avhich Aristotle undertakes to teach, and not at all the art 
of ornameiital composition. In fact, it is the whole body 
of public extempore speakers whom he addresses, not the 
body of deliberate Avriters in any section Avhatcver. And, 
therefore, whilst conceding readily all the honour wdiich is 
claimed for that great man's rhetoric, by this one distinc- 
tion as to what it was that he meant by rhetoric, w’c evade 
at once all necessity for modifying our general proi)osition, 
viz., that style in our modern sense, as a theory of com- 
position, as an art of constructing sentences’ and weaving 
them into coherent wholes, was not effectually eultivMed 
amongst tlic Gr(;eks. It was not so well nudevstood, nor so 
distinctly contemplated in the light of a separate accom- 
plishment, as afterwards among tlie Komaus. And we 
repeat, that this result from circumstauces prinui facie so 
favourable to the very opposite result, is highly remarkable. 
It is so remarkable, that w^e shall beg permission to linger 
a little upon those features in the Greek literature, which 
most of all might seem to have warranted our expecting 
from Greece the very consummation^f tliis delicate art. 
For these same features, w^hich would separately have 
justified that expectation, may happen, w'hen taken in com- 
bination witli others, to account for its disappointment. 

There is, then, amongst the earliest phenomena of the 
Greek literature, and during ijs very, inaugural period, one 
which of’ itself and singly furnishes a presumption for^ex- 
pecting an exquisite ijJvestigafiou of style. It lies in the 
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fact, that two out of the thtec great tragic poets carried his 
own characteristic quality of style to a morbid excess ; to 
such an excess as should force itself, and in fact did force 
itself into popular notice. Had these poets all alike exhi- 
bited that sustained and equable tenor of tragic style which 
we find ill Sophocles, it is not probable that the vulgar 
attemtion would have been fixed by its character. Where 
a standard of splendour is much rais'::fl, provided all parts 
arc siulultaneously raised on the same uniform scale, we 
knaw by repeated exjicriencc in many modes of display, 
whether in dress, ifi arcliitectiire, in the oinl>ellishmcnt of 
rooms, &c., that this raising of the standard is not perceived 
with much vivacity ; and that the feelings of the spectator 
are soon reconciled to altcTations that are harmonized. It 
is always by some want of uniformity, some defect in fol- 
lowing out the scale, that we become roused to conscious 
obsciTation of the difterence between this and our fonner 
standards. Wc exaggerate these difierences in such a ctuSe, 
as much as avc uu«lcrvalue tliem in a case where all is sym- 
metrical. W(‘ might expect, therefore, beforehand, that the 
opposite characteristics as to style of yEschylus and Euri- 
pides, would force lliemsclves upcm the notice of the Athe- 
nian populace ; and, in fact, wc learn from the Greek sclio- 
liasts on these poets, that this effi 3 ct did really follow. . These 
scholiasts, iinleed, h(j^ong to a later age. But we know by 
traditions which they have preserved, and wc know from 
Aristotle himself, the immediate successor of the gi'eat tragic 
poets (indirectly wc kr )W also from the stormy ridicule of 
Aristophanes, who may he viewed as contemporary with 
those poets), that .^Eschylus was notorious to a proverb 
amongst the very mob, for tlvi stateliness, pomp, and tower- 
ing-character of his diction ; whilst Euripides w^as equally 
notorious, not merely for a 'diction^ in a lower key, more 
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household, more natural, less elaborate, but also for culti- 
vating such a diction by study and deliberate preference. 
Having such great models of contrasting style to begin with," 
having the attention converged upon these difterenccs by 
the furious merriment of Aristophanes, less than a Grecian 
wit would have felt a challenge in all this to the investiga- 
tion of style, as a great organ of diilerence between man 
and man, between poet and poet. 

But there was a more enduring reason in the eircum- 
stances of Greece, for entitling us to expect from hei*tlic 
perfect theory of style. It lay in thosTi acendonts of time 
and place Avliicli obliged Greece to sphi most of her specula- 
tions, like a spider, out of her OAvn bowels. Now, for such 
a kind of literature style is, generally si>eaking, paramount; 
for a literature less sell-evolved, style is more liable to 
neglect. Modern nations have laboured under the very 
opposite disadvantage. The excess of external materials 
has sojnetimes ojjpressed their creative power, and some- 
times their meditative power. The exuberance' of objective 
knowledge — that knowledge which carri(‘s the ijiind to 
materials existing out of itself, such as natural philosophy, 
chemistry, physiology, astronomy, geology, wlieie the mind 
of the studejit goes for little, and the external object for 
mueh — lias had the effect of Aveaning men from subjective 
speculation, Avlicre the mind is all in all, and tlie alien ob- 
ject next to nothing ; and in that degree lias weaned them 
from the culture of style. Now% on the other hand, if you 
suppose a man in the situation of Baron Trenek at Spandaii, 
or Spinosa in the situation of Robinson Crusoe at Juan 
Fernandez, or a contemplative monk of the thirteenth cen- 
tury in his cell, you will pcrceire that — unless he were a poor 
feeble-minded creature like Cowper’s Bastile prisoner, thrown 
by utter want of ener^ upon counting the very nails of his 
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dungeon in all ponnutationa and combinations — rather than 
quit the external world, he must in his own defence, were 
it only as a relief from gnawing thoughts, cultivate some 
suhJeHlve science j tliat is, some branch of knowledge which; 
drawing cverytljing from the mind itself, is independent oy 
external resources. Such a science is found in the relations 
of man to Ch)d, that is in theology ; in the determinations 
of space, that is in geometry ; in the lelations of existence 
or being universally to the hiinian mind, otli^'rwisc called 
nictftidiysics or ontology ; in the relations of the mind to 
itself, otherwise cafled logic,. Hence it was that the scho- 
lastic philosophy evolved itself, like a vast spider’s loom, 
betwcMMi tlie years 11(10 and 1 JOO. Men shut up in soli- 
t»ide, with the education oftentimes of scholars, with a life 
of leisure, but with hardly any books, and no means of 
observation, were absolutely forced, if they would avoid 
lunacy, from energies unoccupied with any object, to create 
an object out of those very energies : they were driven by 
mere ])ivssure of solitude, and sometimes of eternal silence, 
into i-aising vast aerial Jacob’s ladders of vapoury metai)hy- 
sics, just as endless as those ineteorologic phenomena which 
techni(^alJy bear that name, just as sublime and aspiring in 
their te,ndeiie.y ui)wards, and sometimes (but not always) 
just as imsiibstantial. In tins present world of the practical 
and the ponderable, we so little understand or value such 
abstractions, though once our British schoolmen took the 
lead in these suhtleties, that w^e confound their very natures 
and names. Most people with us mean by metaphysics, 
w'hat is propcily called psychology. Now, these two are 
so far from being the siime thing, that the former could be 
pursued (and, to say the truth, was, in tact, under Aristotle 
created) by the monk in his unfurnished cell, where nothing 
ever entered but moonocaips. Whereas psychology iq but 
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in part a subjective science ; in some proportion it is also 
cbjective, depending on multiplied experience, or on multi- 
plied records of experience. Psychology, thercl'ore, could 
not have been cultivated extensively by the schoolmen ; and 
in fact would not have been cultivafcd at all, but for the 
precedent of Aristotle. He, who laid the foundation of 
their metaphysics, which have nothing to do with man, had 
also written a work on man ; viz., on the human soul, be- 
sides other smaller works on particular psychological pheno- 
mena (such as dreaming). Hence, through mere imitation, 
arose the short sketclies of psychology* amongst tlic school- 
men. Else their vocation lay to metaphysics, as a science 
which can dance upon moonbeams, and tliat vocation arose 
entirely out of their circumstances, — solitude, scholarship, and 
no books. Total extinction there was for them of all ob- 
jective materials, and therefore, as a consociuonce inevitable, 
reliance on the solitary energies of thedr own minds. Like 
Ohristabers chamber lamp, and the angels from which it 
was suspended, all was the invention of the unprompted 
artist, — 

“ All made out of the carver’s brain.” 

Models he had noitfe before him, for printed books were yet 
sleeping in futurity, and the gates of a grand asceticism 
were closed upon the world of life. We modems, indeed, 
fancy that the necessities of the Romish ehun’di — the mere 
instincts of self-protection in Popery — were what oficred 
the bounty on this air- woven philosophy ; and partly that 
is tnie ; but it is most certain that all the bounties in tliis 
world would have failed to operate eflectually, ha«] they not 
met with those circiimstancee in the silent life of monas- 
teries which favoured the growth of such a self-spun 
metaphysical divinity.* Monastic life predisposed the rest- 
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Icssness of human intellect to move in that direction. It 
was one of the few directions compatible with solitude and 
penury of books. It was the only one that opened an 
avenue at once to. novelty and to freedom of thought. Now 
then, precisely wliat the monastic life of the schoolmen was 
in relation to ])hilo,sopliy, the Greece of Pericles had been 
in relation to literature. What circumstances, wliat train- 
ing, or pre<lisposing influences existed for the monk in his 
cell, tlie same (or such as were tantamouiU) existed for t?lie 
Grecian wit in the attnosi)herc of Athens. Three great 
agencies v/crc at Atork, and unconsciously moulding the 
efl’orts of the earliest schoolmen about the o])eniiig of the 
Crusades, and of the latest, .some time after their (dose ; — 
three aniilogous agiuicics, the same in virtue, though varied 
in ciroumstaiKJC.s, gave inipuLse and guidance to the men 
of Gr(^cc(», irom Pericles, at the opening of Grt^^k litera- 
ture, to Alexander of Macedon, who witnessed its second 
harvci^t. And thes(*. agencies were, — Ks^, Leisure in ex- 
cess, Avith a teeming intellect : the burden, under a new- 
born oxciteuient, of having nothing to do. 2c/, Scarcity 
without an absolute famine of books ; enough to aAvake 
the (lor'iiant crjiviiigs, but not enough to gratify them 
Avithout personal participation in the labours of intellectual 
creation. 3c/, A rcvolutioiuiry restlessness, produced by 
th(3 Hicent establishment of a new and groAving public 
int(Test 

The t\vo first of these agencies, for stimulating intellects 
already roused by agitating changes, arc sufficiently obvious ; 
though fcAv perliaps are aAvt c to what extent itUeness pre- 
vailed in Pagan Gre ece, and even in Rome, under the system 
of household slavery, and uiider the bigoted contempt of 
commerce. But Avaiving that i)oint, and, for the moment, 
Avaiving also the degree of scarcity Athich alfected books at 
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the ora of Pericles, we must say one word as to the two 
great analogous public interests which had formed them- 
selves separately, and with a sense of revolutioiiaiy power, 
for the Greeks on the one liand, and for the schoolmen on 
the other. As respected the Grecians, and especially the 
Athenians, tliis excitement lay in the sentiment of nation- 
ality wdiich had l)ceu first powerfully organized by the 
Persian war. Previously to that war the sentiment no 
doubt smouldered obscurely ; but the oriental invasion it 
was which kindled it into a torrent of flame. And it is 
interesting to remark tliat the very sante cause which fused 
and combined these scattered tribes into the unity of 
Hellas, viz., their common interest in making hi‘ad against 
an awful invader, was also the cause wliieh most of all 
S(^paratc(l thein into local parties by indivi<lnal rivalsliip 
and by characteristic ser vices. The an’Ogaiit Spartan, mad 
with a French-like self-glorification, boasted J'or (‘.vcr of his 
little Thermoi>yl:e. Ten years earlier the far sublimi^r dis- 
play of AtlKUiian Marathon, to say notliiiig of after services 
'at Salainis nr (dsewliere, had placed Attica at tlio summit 
of the Greek family. Ko matter whether selfisli jealousy 
would allow that pre-eminenee to be recognised, dou])tl(‘ss 
it was felt. With this civic pre-eminenc() arose concur- 
rently for Athens tin; development of an intelleetiial pre- 
eminence. On this we need say nothing. But even here, 
although the pre-eininencc was too dazzling to have been at 
any time overlooked, yet with some injustice in every age 
to Atlieiis, her light has been recognised, but not what' 
gave it value, the contrasting darkness of all around her. 
Tliis did not escape Paterculus, whose understanding is ' 
always vigilant. “ We tall^” says he, “ of Gnexan elo- 
quence or Grecian poetry, when we should say Attic ; for 
who has ever heard ^f The6an orators, of Lacedmmoniau 
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artists, or Corinthian poets?”* ^schylus, the first great 
author of Athens (for Herodotus was not Athenian), per- 
sonally fought in the Persian war. Consequently the two 
modes of glory for Athens were almost of simultaneous 
emergence. And what we are now wishing to insist on is, 
that prc(!isely by and through this great unifying event, 
viz., the double inroad of Asia militant upon Greece, Greece 
first became generally and reciprocally known to Greece 
herself ; that Greece was then first arranged and cast, as 
it w^re dramatically, according to her capacities, services, 
duties ; .that a gertViral consciousness was then diffused of 
the prevailing relations in whi<;h each political fiimily stood 
to the rest ; and that in the leading states cvciy intellectual 
citizen <lrow a most agitating excitement from the particular 
character of glory which had settled upon In’s own tribe, 
and tlio particular station which had devolved upon it 
amongst the champions of civilisation. 

That was the positive force acting upon Athens, Now, 
reverting to the monkish schoolmen, in order to complete 
the parallel, what was the corresponding force acting upon 
them ‘I Leisure, and want of books, were accidents common 
to both parties ; to the scholastic ago and to tljc ago of 
Pericles. These were the neejative forces, concurring Avith 
others to sustain a movement once begun, but incapable of 

* People will here remind us th;it Aristotle was half a foreigner, 
being bom at Stagira in Macedon. Ay, but amongst Athenian 
•emigrants, and of an Athenian father. Ilia mother w'e think was 
Thrticiaii. llie crossing of races almost uniformly terminates in 
producing splendour, at any rale energy of intellect. If the rc»ll of 
great men, or at least of* energetic men, in Christendom, were care- 
fully examined, it would astonish to observe how many have been 
the children of mixed marriages ; i e., of alliances between two bloods 
as to nation, although the racet might ^originally have been the 
same. 
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giving the original impulse. What was the active, the 
affirmative force, which effected for the scholastic monks 
that unity and sense of common purposes, which had been 
effected for the Greeks by the sudden dt-velopinent of a 
Grecian interest opposed to a Persian ; of a civilized in- 
terest, under sudden peril, opposed to the barbarism of the 
universal planet ? 

What was there for the race of monkish schoolmen la- 
bouring through three centuries, in the nature of a known 
palpable interest, which could balance so grand a j)nii/!iplc 
of union and of effort, as this acknov^lcdged giuirdianship 
of civilisation had suddenly unfolded, like a banner, for the 
Greeks, during tlie infancy of Pericles What could there 
be of corresponding grandeur ? 

Beforehand, this should have seemed impossible ; but, in 
reality, a far grander mode of interest hnd arisen for the 
schoolmen : grander, because more indefinite : more inde- 
finite, because spiritual. It was this : — The Western or 
Latin Church had slowly developed her earthly power. As 
an edifice of civil greatness throughout the western world, 
she stood erect and towering. In the eleventh century, 
beyond all others, she had settled her deep foundations. 
The work thus far was complete ; but blank civil power, 
though indispensable^ was the feeblest of her arms, and, 
taken separately, w'as too fniil to hist, besides that it was 
liable to revolutions. The authority by which chiefly she 
ruled, had nded, and hoped to rule, was spiritual ; and 


* It is well to give unity to onr grandest rcnieinhrances, by con- 
necting tln'm, as many as can be, with the same centre. Pericles 
died in the year 429 before Christ. Supposing his age to he fifty-six, 
ho would then bo horn about 485 b.c. ; that is, five years after the 
first Persian invasion under Da^os, five years before the second 
under Xerxes. 
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with the. growing institutions of the age, embodying so 
much of future resistance, it was essential that this spiritual 
influence should be founded on a subtle philosophy, difficult 
to learn, difficult to . refute ; as also that many dogmas 
already establislicd, sucli as tradition, 'by way of juop to 
infallibility, should receive a far ampler development. The 
Latin Chiircli, we must remember, was not yet that church 
of Papal liomc, in the maturity of its doctrines and its 
pretensions, whicdi it aftciwai'ds becann*. And when we 
cons^idor how vast a ])eucfactress this Church had been to 
early Christciidom vIk'u moulding and settling her founda- 
tions, as also in wbat light she must Lave aj)])earcd to her 
own pious cliildniii in centuries wliero as ytit only the first 
hjcid brc(!zcs of opposition had begun to whisj)er amongst 
tJie Albigcnses, I'to., we are bound in all candour to sec 
that a sublimcr interest could not Jiavc exislcid for any 
series of philosophers, than the ]3rofdund i)crsuasion that 
by mariyiiig metaphysics to divinity, two sciences even 
sojKiratcIy so grand, and by the pursuit of labyrinthine 
truth, they were building up an edifice reaching to the 
hcav(ins — the great spiritual fortress of the Catholic Church. 

Here let us retrace the coui-so of our speculations, lest 
the reader should suppose us to be wandering. 

First, for the sake of illustrating^ more vividly the in- 
fluences -whicli acted on the Greece of IVricles, we bring 
forward another case analogously circiinistauced, as moulded 
by the same causes : — 1. The same condition of intellect 
under revolutionary excitement ; 2. The same penury of 
books ; 3. The same ehilfi g gloom from tlic absence of 
female charities ; the consequent reaction of that ojipressive 
ennui which llclvetius fancied^ amongst all human agencies, 
to be the most .potent stimulant for the intellect ; 4. The 
same (though far diflerentV ellthus^<lsm and elevation of 
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thought, from disinterested participation in forwarding a 
great movement of the age ; for the one side, involving the 
glory of their own brilliant country, and concurrent with 
(iivilisation ; for the other, co-exteiisive with .'dl spiritual 
truth and all si)iritual pow’er. 

Next, we remark, that men living permiinently under 
such influences must, of mere necessity, resort to tliat order 
of intclloctiuil jiursuits which requires little aid nb extra ; 
that order, in fact, which })hilosoi>liic!iIly is called “ sub- 
jective,*' as drawing much from our own proper selves, or 
little (if anything) from extraneous objicts. • 

And then, thirdly, w'c remark, that such pursuits are 
l)cculiar}y favourable to tlm culture of style. In fact they 
force that culture. A man who has absolute facts to 
coinmuni<*ate from some branch of study external to him- 
self, as physiology, supjmse, or anatomy, or aslrononi}'’, is 
careless of style \ or at least he may ho so, because ho is 
independent of style, for what he has to conimunic‘ato 
ncitlier readily admits, nor much needs, any graces in the 
mode of coinminiicati(»u ; the matter transcends and op- 
presses the manner. The matter tells without any manner 
at all. But he who has to tn'ut a vague (jiiestion, such as 
Cicero calls a cjmrdio itijinifa, wlicie everything is to be 
finished out of liis own })eculiar feelings, or his 'own way of 
viewing things (in contradistinction to a f/uastlo jlmia, 
where detenninate data from without already furnish the 
main materials), soon finds tliat the manner of tn^ating it 
not only transcends the matter, but very often, and in a 
very great proportion, is the matter. In very many sub- 
jective exercises of the mind, as, for instance, in that class 
of poetry which has been, formally designated by this 
.epithet (meditative poetry, we mean, in opposition to the 
Homeric, which is iiAensely 'objective), the problem before 
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the writer is to project liis own inner mind ; to bring ouc 
consciously what yet lurks by involution in many un- 
aiialysed feelings ; in short, to pass through a prism and 
radiate into distinct elements what i)Teviuusly had been 
even to himself but dim and confused ideas int^ermixed 
with each otlior. Now, in such cases, the skill with which 
(Ictontiuii ur conscious arrest is given to the evanescent, 
external projection to what is internal, outline to what is 
iluxionary, and body to what is vague,— all this depends 
entirely on the command over language as the one solo 
means of embodying ideas ; and, in such (;ases, the style, 
01*, in tlie largest si'iise, mamnr, is confluent with the 
matter. Hut, at all events, even hy those who are most 
impatient of any subtleties, or what they consider meta- 
l)liyi^i('ai’' dislinctioiis, thus much must be conceded, viz., 
that those who rest upon external facts, tangible realities, 
and circuniKstaiiiial details, in short, generally upon the 
ijbjedive, wlwither in a case of narration or of ai'gumcnt, 
must lor ever b() hiss depeudeut upon style, than those 
wlio have to ilraw uj)on their own understandings and 
theii’ own p(;culiar feelings for the furniture and matter 
of their composition. A single illustration will make this 
plain. It is an old, remark, and, in. fact, a subject of 
continual experience, that lawyers fail as public speakers in 
tlie House of Ooiniiions. Even Erskine, the greatest oi 
modern mlvoeatcs, was nobody as a senator; and the “ fluent 
Murray,” two gciiieratiuus before him, had found his fluency 
give way under that mode of trial. But ] How was 
it possible that a man’s fli mey in one chamber of public 
business should thus suddenly be defeated and confounded 
in another? The reason is l>riefly expressed in Cicero’s 
distinction beween a queestio finUa and a queestio infinita. 
Ill the courts of law, the oratdr was fUruished with a brief ; 
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an abstract of facts ; downright statements upon oath ; cir- 
cumstances of presumption ; and, in short, a whole volume 
of topics extenial to his own mind. Sometimes, it is tnie, 
tlie advocate would venture a little out to sea, proprio 
marte : in a case of crim, con.^ for instance, he would 
attempt a. little picture of domestic happiness drawn from 
his own funds. But he was emboldened to do this from 
liis certain knowledge, that in the facts of his brief he had 
alwfiys a hasty retreat in case of any danger that he should 
founder. If the little picture prospered, it w as well : if 
not, if symi)toru8 of weariness began U> in the audi- 
ence, or of hesitation in himself, it was but to cut the 
matter short, and return to the tora Jimui of his brielj 
when all again was fluent motion. Besides that each 
separate transition, and the distribution of the general sub- 
ject, offered themselves spontaneously in a law case ; the 
logic was given as wxdl as the method. Very often the 
mere order of chronology dictated the succ(*ssion and 
arrangement of the to}>ics. Now, on the t)t]icr hand, in a 
House of Commons’ oration, although soHit‘tiiiies there may 
occur statc’meiits of fact Jiiid operose calculations, still these 
are iievej’ move than a text, at the very best, for the politi- 
cal discussion, but, often no more than a subsecpieiit illus- 
tration or proof attached to some one of its heads. The 
main staple of any lung speech must always be some gene- 
ral view of national policy ; and, in Cicero’s language, such 
a view mu^t always be injinita; that is, not determined 
ah eatra^ but shaped and draAvii from the funds of one’s 
own nnderstaiidiiig. The facts are here subordinate and 
ministerial ; in the case before a jury, the facts are all in 
all. The forensic orator satisfies his duty, if he does but 
take the facts exactly as they stand in his brief, and place 
them before his audience in Hhat order, and even (if he 
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should choose it) in those words. The parliamentary orator 
has no opening for facts at all, but as he himself may be 
able to create such an opening by some previous expositions 
of doctrine or opinion, of the j)robahlc or expedient. The 
one is always creeping along shore ; the other is always 
out at sea. i\cc()rdingly, the degrees of anxiety which 
severally afiect the two cases, is bc*st brought to the test in 
this one question — “ lV/ia£ shall I say next f ” an anxiety 
besotting orators like that which Iwsets poor men in respect 
to their children’s daily bread. “ This moment 'A- is secured; 
but, alas for the next !” Now, the judicial orator finds 
an instant relief : the vqiy points of the case arc numbered; 
and, if he cannot find more to say uj)on No. 7, he has only 
to ])ass on and call uj) No. 8^ Wlum’cas, the dediberative 
orator, in a senate or a literary meeting, finds himself always 
in this situation, that having reached with difficulty that 
to})ic whicdi we have supposed to be No. 7, one of three 
cases iiniforirdy occurs : either he does not perc(dvc any 
No. 8 at all ; or, secondly, he sees a distracting choice of 
No. 8’s — the ideas to \\hich he might next jmss are man}’’, 
but ho does not see whither tliey will load him; or, thirdly, 
he sees a very fair and promising No. 8, but cannot in any 
\v'ay discov(T, off-hand, how he is to effect a transition to 
this new topi(;. He cannot, with the rapidity requisite, 
modulate out of the one key into the other. His anxiety 
incrc’ases, utter confusion masters him, and he breaks down. 

AVe have made this <ligression by way of seeking, in a 
w’ell-kiiown case of public life, an illustration of the differ- 
ence between a subjective ’ nd an objective exercise of the 
mind. It is the sudden translation from the one • exercise 
to the other, which, and which ^only, accounts for the failure 
of advocates when attempting senatorial efforts. Once used 
to depend on memorials or briefs ofe facts, or of evidence 
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not self‘(lerived, the advocate, like a child in leading-stnngs, 
loses that command over his own internal resources, which 
otherwise he miglit have drawn from practice. In fact, the 
advocate, with liis brief lyin?f before him, is iwceiscly in tlio 
condition of a ^larliameiitary speak(‘r wlio plan's a written 
speech or notes for a speech in his hat. TJjis trick has 
sometimes been jmu'tised : and the coiisteriiatiuii whu*h 
would befal the orator in the case of such a Iiat-s})eech 
beiii*' suddeuly blown away, i)reci6ely realizes the sitnatioii 
of a uIaI prius orator ^\ iu-n lirst i»elliMt; on his le^^s ii^ tlie 
House of Commons, lie has swum Afith bladtlers all his 
life : Hiiddeidy he must swim Without them. 

This case explains wliy it is tliat all siibjcelive hranclu's 
of study fav(»ur the eidtivatioii of .stylo. Whatsoever is 
entirely inde-peiuleiit of the mind, and exteriud to it, is 
Ijciieially equal tt> its own emiiu ialioii. l\)nderal)Ic 1‘acts 
and external realities are intelligible in almost any lan^aiago: 
tiny arc self-explained and self-sustained. Lut the more 
closely any exercise of miinl is eonnecttMl with what is intiT- 
nal and individual in tlie sensibilities, tliat is, witli W'hat is 
philosophieally tenned stfuJi-rUrr, j>reei.s(‘ly in that <le;;Tce, 
and the more sublly, does the style or tbc embodying’ of tbe 
thoughts cease to be a mere si'parabJe ornament, and in 
fact the more docs the manner, as we expressed it before, 
become coutluent with the matter. In saying this, w'c do 
but vary the form of what W'C once hcaid delivered on tliis 
subject by Mr. W<jrdsw'orth : his remark was hy far the 
weightiest thing w'c ever hoard on the subject of style; and 
it was this : That it is in the liighi'st licgree unidiilosojjhic 
to call language or diction tlif; dreiis of thoughts and 
what was it theu that lie wmnld substitute ? Why this : he 
would call it “ the incarnation of thoughts.'* Never, in 
one word, w'as so profound a tiuth convoyed. Mr. Words- 

XI. — s 
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worth was tliinkirig, douhtless, of poetry like his own; viz., 
that which is eminently meditative. And the truth is ap- 
parent on consideration : for, if language were ruorely a 
dress, then you could separate the two : you could lay the 
thoughts on the left hand, the language on "the riglit. But, 
ginieridly speaking, you can no more deal thus with poetic 
tJioughte, than you can with soul and bmly. The union is 
too subtle ; tlie intertexturc too ineffable, each co-existing 
n(»t merely with the other, but each ui and through the 
other. An image, for instance, a single W'ord, often enters 
into a thought as f* eonstitiient part. In short, the tw^o 
el(‘ments ar(^ not united as a body w'ith a separable dress, 
but as a mysterious incarnation. And tlms, in wiiat pro- 
jjortion tin; llioiiglits are subjective, in that same i)roportioii 
does tlnir very essence become identical with tlie expression, 
and the style become confluent with llic matter. 

The Greeks, by w^ant of books, philosoidiical instruments, 
and innumerable other aids to all objeelivc r(‘searclies, 
being throwui more exclusively than we upon their owm 
unaided minds, cultivated logic, etliics, metaidiysies, psyeho- 
logy ; all thorouglilj^ subjective studies. The schoolmen, 
in the very same situation, cultivated precisely the same 
fi«ild of kfiowiedge. The Greeks, indeed, added to their 
studies that of geometiy ; for the inscrii)tion over the gate 
of the Academy (let no tuui enter who is not instructed in 
geom('try) sufliciently argues that this science must liavtj 
mad(; some la’ogress in the days of PiTicies, when it could 
thus be made a general qualilicatioii for adndssion to a 
learned establishment w'i.hiii thirty years after his d(?ath. 
But geometry is jiartly an objective, i)artly a subjective 
study. AVitli this exc(*ption„ the Greeks and tlie monastic 
schoolmen trode tlie very same path. 

Consequently, in agreement wdtti our pruiciplo, both 
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ought to have found themselves in circumstances favourablo 
to’* the cultivation of style. And it is certain that they 
did. As an art, as a practice, it "was felicitously pursuiHl 
in botli cases. It is true that tlic liarsli asciitic mode of 
treating jdiilosophy by the schoolim'a generated a conv- 
sponding barrenness, aridity, and repulsivt'iiess, in tli(j 
rigid forms of tlieir to**linical language. But howeven* 
oifensive to genial sensibilities, tliis diction ^va.s a i)erf(*t;t 
thing in its kind ; and, to do it justice, we ouglit ratlier to 
compare it with the excpiisitc language of algebra, etpyilly 
iiTcc.oncilable to all standaivls of ;nstbeMc beauty ; but }et 
for the three (pialities of elliptical ra])idit 3 ’' (that rapidity 
which constitutes very much of what is meant by clajano'. 
in mathematics), of absolub* pre<*ision, aiul of simpli<‘ity, 
this algijbvaie. language is ujirivalh'd aiuongst human iuven- 
tioiLS. On the other hand the Orechs, whoso objects did 
not confine them to these austere studies, carried out their 
corresponding execllenco in style nj)on a far wider and 
indeed a eomjn’eheFisive scale. Almost all mod(‘S of stylo 
were exemplilied amongst thin. Thus wt. endeavour to 
show that the ,-=«ubjeetivi5 jmrsuits of the ( Greeks and tlie 
schoolmen ouglit to ha\'e favounnl a eominaiid of appro- 
priate diction ; and afterwards that it ilid. 

But, J\mrihhj, Ave arc entitled to expect that whereviT 
style exists in gn\‘it developm(‘nt as a praetiee, it Avill soon 
be investigati'd with corresponding snecess as a theory. If 
fine music is produced s])ontaneoiLsly in short snatches by 
the musical sensibility of a iicople, it is a matter of cer- 
tainty that the science of comixisitiun, that coLUitcrixiint, 
that thorough-bass, will soon be cultivated wdtb a commen- 
surate zeal. This is nnitter of such obvious infererie(‘, that 
in any case, where it fails avc look for some extraordinary 
cause to account for if. Now hi Ureecc, with respect to 
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style, tlic inference did fail. Style, as an art, was in a 
liigh state of culture ; style, as a Bcieucc, was nefiriy 
neglected. How is this to be accounted for? It arose 
naturally enough out of one great phenomenon in the con- 
dition of ancient tiiiKJS, and the relation which that bore to 
literature and to all human exertion of the intellect. 

Did the reader ever hai»pou to reflect on the great idea 
of pvhrication ? An idea we call it ; because even in our 
own times, with all the mechanic aids of steam-piesses, &c., 
this object is most impe‘rfectly apjnoached, and is destined, 
perhai)s, for ever ttj reimiiii an unattainable ideal ; useful 
(like all ideals) in the way of regulating our aims, but also 
us a practicable object not reconcilalde with the limitation 
of human j)ow(ir. for it is clear that if books were mul- 
tiplie.d by a thoiisain 1-fold, and truth of all kinds were 
carried to thox\’ery fireside of every family, nay, placed 
beiow the eyes of every individual, still the pur])ose of any 
universal publication would be defeated and utterly con- 
foumled,- were it only by the limited 0 ])port unities of 
readers. One condition of publication deleats another. 
Even so much as a general publicatioji is a hopeless idea. 
Yet, on the other hand, publication in some ih'gree, and by 
some imule, is a nine qua non condition for the generation 
of literature. W'ithout a larger .symi)athy than that of his 
own pt'isoiial circle, it is evident that no writer could have a 
motivii f(ir those exertions and i»revious preparations, with- 
out which excellence is not attainable in any art what- 
soever. 

Now, in our own tiiiics, it is singular, and really philo- 
Bophically curious, to i-omark the utter blindness of writers, 
readers, publishers, and idl .parties whatever interested in 
literatui’C, as to the trivial fraction of publicity which 
settles upon each separate work. The very multiplication 
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of books has continually defeated the object in a gi'owing 
progi-ession. Readers have increased, the (‘iigincs of publi- 
cation liave increased ; but books, increasing in a still 
greater i)ro]>ortion, have left as the i)ractical result — an 
average qnotif'iit of i)ublicit3* for em b book, taken apart, 
continually ' doeroiusing. And if the whole world wore 
readers, probably the average ))ublieity for each s(’parate 
work would reach a winimum; such Avould be the con- 
current increase of books. But even this view of the ease* 
keeps out of sight the* jnost monstrous forms of this plyno- 
mcnon. The inequality of the' publication has Ihe elleet of 
keeping very many books absolutely without a reader. 
The njaj<irity of books are never oi)oned ; five bundred 
copies may be printed, or Iialf as many more ; of tbe^e it. 
may bajipen that five an' eavelessly turned over. Poimlar 
journals, again, whieh earry a jiromisciious niiseellauy of 
papers into the same uumher of hands, as a stage-eoacli 
must coim'y all its pa^seugers at tin' same' rat(‘ of spc'ed, 
dupe the piihlic with a. mdiou that here at least all are read. 
Not at all. <bic or two are read from tJie iiitei-fst attached 
to their subjeets, Oecasioiially one is read a little from the 
ability with whieh it treats a subject not otherwi.s(^ attrafv 
tiv(?. The rest have a. bettcT ehane(^ certainly than books, 
bei-ause tboy are at any rat(* jilaced under the eye and in 
the hand of readers. But this is no more than a variety 
of the same ease. A hasty glance may be takem by one in 
a hninlred at the less attractive papers ; but reading is mit 
of the question. Them, again, another delusion, by whieh 
all parties disguise the trutli, is the absurd belief that not 
being read at present a book may, howcv(T, bo revived 
hereafter. Believe it not ! •Tliis is possible only with re- 
gard to hooks that demand to be studied, where the merit 
is slowly discovered. *Every nyjuth, every day indeed, pro- 
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duces its own novelties, with the additional zest that tlioy 
are novelties. Every future year, which will assuiedly fail 
ill finding time for its own books, how should it find time 
for defunct books? No, no; every year buries its own 
literature. Since Waterloo, there have been added upwards 
of fifty tJiousand books and painidilets to the shelves of our 
mtUve literature, taking no account of foreign importations. 
Of these fifty tliousand, possibly two hundred still survive; 
possibly twenty will survive for a couple of centuries ; pos- 
sibly five or six thousand may have beim indifierently read; 
tlie rest not so iiiiuili as ojiened. In this hasty sketcli of a 
calculation, we assume a singh; copy to re])reseut a whole 
edition. l»ut in order to have the total sum of co]>ies 
nunu'riciiily iK‘glc(d(‘d since AV'atorloo, it wdll be requisite to 
mulU])ly forty-four thousand by five hundn'd at the least, 
but i»robably b} :! higher mnltiidiiT. At the very moment 
of writing this — by way of putting into a brighter light the 
inconceivable blunder as to publicity habitually committed 
by sensible imai of the world — let us mention what we 
now see before us in a jiublic journal. Sjx'aking with dis- 
appr(»bation of a just but disparaging expression a])plicd to 
the l^hench Avar-mania by a London morning jiaper, the 
writer has described it as likely to irritaiii the ]H!Oplc of 
France. 0 genius of arithmetic ! The offending London 
journal has a circulation of four thousand copies daily, and 
it is assumed that thirty-three millions, of whom assuredly 
not twenty-five individuals wdll ever see the English paper 
as a visible object, nor five ever read the pjissag(j in ques- 
tion, are to be inaddimed oy one word in a colossal paper 
laid this morning on a table amongst fifty others, and to- 
morrow morning pushed off dial table by fifty others of 
move recent date. How are such delusions possible ? Simply 
from the previous delu ion,^o*f ancient standing, connected 



with printed cliaractcrs : what is printed seems to evrry 
man invested with some fatal character of publicity such .‘is 
cannot belong to mere MS. ; whilst, in the nie;iiitinie, out 
of every thousand printed pages, one at th(‘ ]m>M, but at 
all events a very small proportion indeed, is in any true 
sense more public, when printed than pn'vionsl3' as a manu- 
script ; and that om*, even that thousandth ])art, jxTislies 
as effectually in a few days to each .se])aiale rcnuler, as the 
words i)erish in our daily eoiivensation. Out of all that W(* 
talk, or hear others talk, through tin' course of a yi*ar, ln)w 
much remains on the menH)ry at the e|j)sing day of Deeem- 
hcr '^ Quite as little, Ave may be sure, sur\ivcs from most 
people’s reading. A book answers its piir]K)sc by sustaining 
the iulellcctual faculties in motion through the eurr(‘.ut aet 
of reading, and a general <lej)osition or sidtling tak<-s (*lleot 
from the sum of wliat wt; read ; even that, however, chiefly 
according to the previous condition in wliieh tiui book tiinls 
us for understanding it, and nderring tliem to liea<ls under 
some existing arraiigeineiit of our knowledge. Publieatitm 
is an idle term ajjplied to what is nut published ; ami 
nothing is inihliahtd which is not Jiiadc kMo^AJl to 

the unde iht ami ing as well as to tlie eu' ; wlu'reas, for the 
enormous majorily t»f what is prijited, wo eaimot say so 
much as tliat it is made known to the eyes. 

For what reason have wi! insisted on this unjdcasant 
view of a phenomenon incident to the. limitation «)f our 
faculties, and aj)parent]y without remedy ? Upon another 
oci'asion it might liave been useful to do so, were, it only to 
impress ujxm every writer the vast im])ortaiiee of eonipres- 
sion. Simply to jetrench one word from each sent(;iicc, 
one superiluous epitliet, for exani)»le, would probably in- 
crease the disposable time of the public by ojie twelfth jiart j 
in other words, >voulJ add another month to the year, or 
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raise any sum of volumes read from eleven to twelve hun- 
dred. A mechanic operfition would effect that cliange : 
but, by cultivating: a closer lo^dc and more severe habits of 
thinkin", perhaps two sentences out of each three mi^riit be 
^pruned away ; and the amount of possibh; publication might 
thus 1 m 3 increased in a tliroefold degrc'e. A most serious 
duty therefore, and a <hity which is annually growing in 
solemnity, ai)peMirs to be connected with the culture of an 
unwordy diction \ much more, howevei. with ilie culture 
of cl(‘ar thinking ; that being the main key to good writing, 
and*cons(‘fpi(‘ntly to, fluent reading. 

‘Hut all this, though not unconnected with oui- general 
tlienn^, is widi* of our immediate jmrposc. The course of 
our logic, at tliis point runs in the following ordcT. The 
Athenian.^, from causes assign(‘d, ought to have eonsnm- 
mated the whole seience and theory of style. Ihit they did 
noU Why ? Simply from a reniarkahlc detl(‘xion or bias 
given to their studies by a difficulty conm'cded with yinhU- 
cation. For some, modes of literature the Creeks had a 
means of jmblication, for many tiny had not. Tliat one dif- 
ferenee, as we shall show, distnrlied the just valuation of style. 

Some mode of imblicatioii must liave existed for Athens, 
that is evid(mt. The mere fact of a literature prov(\s it. 
For without piiblie sym]>athy liow can a literature arise ? 
or piihlic syin])athy without a regular organ of publication ? 
WJiat i)oet would submit to the labours of his most difficult 
art, if he hiid no nv'tsonable prosjH'ct of a large audience, 
and somewhat of a iKunuincnt audience to wedeome and 
adopt Ids productions ? 

Now then, in the Athens of Pericles, what was the audi- 
ence, how composed, and how' insured, on which the literary 
eoihposer might rely ? By what channel, in short, did the 
Athenian writer calculate on a puUmAion ? 
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This is a vciy interesting question ; and, as regards much 
in the civilisation of Greece, ])oth for what it caused and 
what it prevented, is an important question. In tlie eld(T 
days, in fact we may suppose through tln^ five hundriMl 
years from the Trojan expedition to l*isistratus and Solon, 
all ]vthllcatitm was eftect(Ml through two classes of men — 
the public reeit<*rs and the public singers. Tlius no doubt 
it was, that the Iliad and Odyssey W(*r(i sent <lown to the 
hands of Pisistratus, who has tlie traditional reputation of 
liaviiig first arranged and revised these poems. 'J’hes(» re- 
citers or singers to the harj>, w'ould prol)a.bly iv'hearsc ono 
entire book of the Iliad at over}' s]»leudid bampn-t EvcTy 
book would be kept in rcraenibranee and currency by the 
peculiar local relations of particular states or particular 
fa]ui]ics to ancestors connected with Troy. This mode of 
l)ub]i(*atiou, however, liad the disadvantage, that it was 
among the arts ministerial to sensual enjoyn)eut. .;\nd it 
is some argument for the extensive diffusion of siicl) a ])rac- 
ticc in the early times of Greece, that botli in the Gi’i'oce 
of later limes, and, by ado])tion from her, in the Pome (jf 
cultivated ages, avc find the aKfwajiara as commonly (‘stab- 
lished by way of a dinner appurtenance — that is, ('X(‘reist‘8 
of display addressed to the car, recitations of any kind with 
and without music — not at all less frequently than opa/xara, 
or the corresponding display to the eye (dances or (Mimbats 
of gladiators). Tlicse W(*re doubtless inheritances from the 
ancient usages of Greece, modes of publication r(‘syrted to 
long before the Olympic games, by the mere necessitous 
cravings for syTTij)athy ; and kept up long after that insti- 
tution, as in itself too brief and rare in its rceuiTe?ice to 
satisfy the necessity. , 

Such was the earliest effort of publication, and in its 
feeble infancy ; for fliis, beefldcs its limitation in point of 
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audience, was confined to narrative poetry. But when 
the ideal of Greece was more and more exalted by nearer 
comparison with barbarous standards, after the senLiment 
of patriotism had coalesced wuth vindictive sentiments, and 
wli(3n towering cities began to reflect the grandeur of this 
land as in a visual mirror, those cravings for publicity be- 
came more restless and irrepressible. And at length in the 
time of 1‘oricles, concurrently with the external magnifi- 
cence of tlie city, arose for Athens two modes of publication, 
eacli u])on a scale of gigantic magnitude. 

Wliat were thostt? The Theatre and the Agora or 
Forum ; Heat ion by the Stage, and x»ddication by the 

Hustings. These w'ere the extraordinary modes of publica- 
tion wJiich arose for Athens ; one by a sudden birth, like 
that of iMinerva, in the very generation of Pericles ; the 
other slowly maturing itself from the generation of Pisis- 
tratiis, wdiicli preceded that of Pericles by a hundred years. 
This double publication, scenic and forensic, was virtually, 
and for all the loftier purxjoses of x^ublication, the ju’css of 
Ath(‘n3. And homwer imperfect a representative this may 
seem of a typograi)hical imblication, certain it is that in 
some important features the Athenian iDublication had 
Hex)aratc advantages of its own. It was a tar more cftec- 
tive and conect jjubli cation in the first jdacc, enjoying 
every aid of x>owi-rlid accompaniment from voice, gesture, 
scenery, music, and suffering in no instance from false 
reading or careless reading. Then, secondly, it was a far 
wider i>ublii‘ation ; each drama being read (or heard, wdiich 
is a far better thing) by 2 “',000 or 30,000 persons, coun- 
terbalancing at least forty editions, such iis we on an average 
publish, each oration being deljvered with just emphasis to 
perhaps 7000. But why, in this mention of a stage or 
hustings publication, as oppeteed to publication by the 
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priD ting-press, why was it, we are naturally admonished to 
jwk, that the Greeks had no press ? The ready answer will 
be, because the art of printing had not been discovered. But 
tJiat is an error, the detection of wliich we oavc to tlic 
present Archbishop of Dublin. The art of printing was 
discovered. It had been discovered rei)eatodly. The art 
which multiplied the legends upon a coin or medal (a work 
which the ancients performed by many degrees better than 
we moderns, for we make it a mechanic art, they a fine 
art) Iiad in I'ffect anticipated the art of printing. It was 
an art, this typographic my.'^tiTy, wliieh awoke and went 
back to sleep many times over from men‘ (lt*fi‘ct of materials. 
Not tlic defect of t^^pograidiy as an art, bnt tlie delect of 
2^ per as a matcjrial for keeping this art in motion ; tlu rc 
lay tlie reason, as Dr. Wliatidy most truly ol)serves, why 
jiriiited books liad no existence amongst the Greeks of Peri- 
cles, or afterwards amongst the Itomaris of Cieero. And 
w'hy was there no paper! The common reason ajjplying to 
both countries W’as the want of linen rags, ami that want 
arose from the universal habit of wearing woollen garments. 
In this respect, Athens and Koine were on the same le\el. 
But for Atliens the want was tlrivon to a further extremity 
by the slemlemess of lier commerce witli Egypt, w'heiiee 
only any substitute could have been drawn. 

Even for Koine itself the scarcity of paper ran through 
many degrees. Horace, the jjoet, w'as arnnsed with the 
town of Equotuticum for two reasons ; as iiica])abhi of 
entering into hexameter verse from its prosodial quantity 
{versit quod dictre non e«^), and because it jmrcha.sed water 
(vernit vilissuna rei'um aqud)^ a circumstance in wliich it 
agrees with the well-known jGliftori, above the hot wells of 
Bristol, where water is bought by the shilling’s worth. 
But neither HoratiaH EquotMicum, nor Biistoliau Clifton, 
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ran ever liavc been as “ hard up” for water as the Mecca 
caravan. And the diffcrcnccB were as great, in respect to 
the want of paper, between the Athens of Pericles or 
Alexander, and tii(3 Rome of Augustus Cajsar. Athens had 
bad poets, wliose names have come down to modern times ; 
but Athens could no more have afforded to punish bad 
authors by sending tlieir works to grocers — 

“ . . . in vicuni vcndentoin jjus ot oclorcs, 

Fit pip(;r, et (piicquid charfis aniicilnr huj^tis — 

« 

tlian London, because gorged with the wealtJi of two Indies, 
can afford to pave her streets witli silver. This practice of 
ap])lying unsaleable authors to the ignoble uses of retail 
deaha-s in petty arti<*les, must Iiave (‘xisted in Pome for 
sr)ino time before it could have attracted the notice of 
ll<jra('e, .and upon some considcjrable scale as a known 
public usage, before it could have roused any echoes of 
public mirth as a satiric allusion, or have had any meaning 
and sting. 

In that one revelation of Horace, we see a proof liow 
much paper had become inon^ jdeiitifnl. It is tme th.at so 
long as m(‘ii dressed in woollen nnaterials, it was impossible 
to look for a cheap paper. Maga might have been piintcd 
at PouK' very well for ten guineas a copy. IMper was 
dear, undoubtedly, but it could Ixi liad. On the otlicr 
band, how desperate must have been the bankrni)tey at 
Athens in all materials for receiving the record of thoughts, 
when we find a polished people having no better tickets 
or cards for conveying the^. sentiments to the public than 
shells ! Thenec came the very name for civil banishment, 
viz., antra dam, because the votes were marked on an antra- 
early or marine slndl. Agjiin, in another great city, viz.. 
Syraense, you see men reduced to ^etalhiriy or marking 
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tlieii* votes by the petals of slirubs. Elsewliere, as indeed 
many centuries nearer to our own times, in Constantinople, 
bulls liide wjis used for the same purpose. 

Well might the poor Greeks adopt the desi)ei*ate cxi)e- 
dieiit of \Nhito plastered walls as the best uieiii()randiuii-bo(*k 
fo]* a mail who had thoughts oceiining to him in the niglit- 
tiiiK*. Lrass only, or marble, could oiler any lasting memo- 
rial for thoughts ; and upon wdiat materiid the i)aits were 
written out for the actors on the Athenian stage, or Jmw 
the 1‘laboratc revisals of the text could Ijc carrieil on, is be- 
yond our ijower of conjecture. » 

In this appalling state of enibarrassment for the great 
l)oet (a* prose writer, wiiat cousccpiences would naturiilly 
arise i A king s favourite and friend like Aristotit' might 
command the most costly materials. For instance, if you 
look buck from this day to 1801 ), into thi‘ a(l\eili.sliig re- 
cords or catalogues of great Parisian j)ubiishers, }ou will 
lind more works of exces.sive luxury, I'c^sting from a thou- 
sand /'/•(rae*' for each copy, all the way iij) to as many f/ninnhs 
in each st*i)aiat.e period of lifteeii y(*ars, than in ihtj whole 
forty among the wealthier and iiiore enterjirising puldishers 
of Gicat Pritaiii. What is the (*xi»laiiatioii t Can the 
veiy model ate incomes of the French gentry allbrd to j)atroni/e 
works which are beyond tlie purst's of our Pritisli aristo- 
cracy, who, besides, arc so niiieli more of a rcailing (dass 'i 
jSot so : the jiatroiiagc for lln*se Parisian woiks of luxury 
is not domestic, it is exotic : cliictly from cnipcj urs and 
kings ; from great national libraries ; from rich ujiiv(!rsities; 
from tlie grandees of Kussia, Hungary, or Great Pritain ; 
and generally from those who, living in splendid castles or 
hotels, require corresponding furniture, and tlaaelbro corre- 
sponding books j because to such people bot»ks arc* iieees- 
sarily furniture ; sinte upoif the principles of good taste, 
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they must correspond with the splendour of all around them. 
And in the age of Alexander, there were already pun-hasers 
enough among royal houses, or the imitators of such houses, 
to encourage costly copies of attractive works. Aristotle was 
a privileged man. But in other less favoured cas<\s, the 
strong yc'firnings for public sympathy were met by Idank 
impossibilities. Much martyrdom, we feel assured, was then 
suflered by poets. Thousands, it is true, perish in our days, 
who have never had a solitary reader. But still, the (*xist- 
oncft In print gives a delusive feeling tliat they niatj have, 
been read. Tlicy aro standing in the market all day, and 
somebody, unperceived by thems(‘lves, may have tlirowii an 
eye u])on their wares. The thing is possilde. But for the 
ancient writer there was a sheer physical inipossi])il ity that 
any man should sympathize with v/hat he irnver could have 
seem, exc(‘i)t under the two conditions we have mentioned. 

These two cases there were of exemption from this dire 
physical rosi.sbince ; two conditions which made ])ubli(*a- 
tion possible : and under the horrible circumstances of 
sequestration ft)r authors in gcneml, need it he said, that to 
benefit by cither advantage was sought with such a zeal as, 
ill otlect, extiiignislied all other literature 1 If a man could 
be a poet for the stage, a scriptor scvnlrAia, in that ease 
he was imVilislied. If a man could be admitted as an 
orator, as a regular df utar/offus, upon the jioimlar hnua or 
hustings, in that case ho was publisluxl. If his own 
thoughts were a torment to him, until they were n'vciher- 
ated from the hearts aim flashing eyes and clamorous sym- 
pathy of a multitude ; thu only an outlet was ])nJvidod, a 
mouth was opened, for the volcano surging wdthiii his brain. 
The vast tlu'atre, Avas an organ ^if publication ; the political 
forum was an organ of publication. And on thi.s twofold 
arena a torch Avas aiiplieil to that inflainniahle gas, Avliich 
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exhaled spontaneously from so excitable a mind as the mind 
of the Athenian. 

Need we wonder, then, at the torrent-like di iorniination 
wdtli whifli Athenian literature, from the era ‘l i t n.e. to 
the era 3311 b.c., van headlonjj: into one or otlnn* channel, — 
the scenical poetiy or the eloquence of the Inistin^^s ? For 
an Athenian in search of popular apjdanse or of s^viniuitliy, 
tliere was no other avenue to (‘ither ; unless, indeed, in tho 
character of an artist, or of a leading soldier : hut too 
often, in this latter class, it hai)])ened that nieivonary 
foreigners had a preference. And thus it was, that during 
that period wln'ii the popular east of govt'rnineiit througli- 
out Cueocc awakened patriotic emulation, s<*arcj‘ly anything 
is heard of in literature (allowing for the sueeesMoii to ]»hilu- 
sophic chairs, which made it their j)vi(le to he jwivate and 
exclusive) except dramatic poetiy on the one liand, comie 
or tragic, and iKditic ai oratory on the otlier. 

As to this last avenue to the ])id)lie ear, how it was 
ahnsod, in yhat excess it became tJie nuisanet^ and cai>ital 
scourge of Athens, there needs only tiie testimony of all 
contemporary rne.ii who haj)j)en(*d to stand aloof fronj that 
profession, or all suhst-quent men even of that veiy profes- 
sion, wlio were not blindetl by some c(»m‘sp(j]nli]ig interrst 
in some similar system of delusion. Furipidc s and Aristo- 
phanes, contemporary with the earliest jaai-tifioiKTs of name 
and power on that stage of jugglers, are oveiniu with cv- 
pressious of liorror for these public pesis. “ You lia\(j ( \ eiy 
qualification,” says Aristojdiaries to an nsja'i-aiit, “ that could 
he wished fora jiuhlic orator; </>(i»e>/ /jttr/pa---a voi<‘e like 
seven devils ; KaKos y^yovas — you aie by nature a seainj) ; 
ayofuiin^ c/ — you arc up tp srmlf in the husijjess of tho 
forum.” From Eurijjides might he gathered a small vol- 
ume, reljing merely* ujion rfo niueh of his works as yet 
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survives, in illustjatioii of the horror which possessed him 
for this gang of public misleaders : — 

Tovr’ 6 dpriTWP €v rroXeis oiKOVfiepas 

Aopiovf t ’ a‘jro\\vT*--~-oi koXol \iap XoyoL. 

“ This is what overthrows cities, admirably organ izod, 
and the households of men ; your supeifinc harangues.” 
Cicero, full foiu* centuries later, looking back to this very 
])eiiod from Ikjrieles to Alexander, friendly as he was. by 
the (sprit de corps to tlio order of orators, and profession- 
ally biased to uphold the civil uses of eloqut.ncc ; yet, as 
an honest man, eaniivt deny that it was this gilt of oratoiy, 
hiiloously abusi'd, which led to the overthrow of Athens 
and the ruin of Crecian liberty : “ Ilia veins Griecia, qua) 
quondam oi)ibiis, iini)erio, gloria floruit, hoc uno malo con- 
(ddit ; lihvrbib^ umnoderatd ac licentid concumitm” Quinc- 
tiliaii, standing on the very same ground of professional 
])rejudiee, all in faviJiir of public orators, yet is forced into 
the same sorrowful confession. Tn one of the Do^damations 
ascribed to him he says, “ Oivitatum status sciiuus ab 
oratoribiis esse eon versos and in illustration he adds the 
example of Atlums : “ sive illaiii Atheniensiuni eivitatem 
((piomlani late ininciptnn), intiieri plaeeat, aceisas ejus vires 
animadvertemus vitio concionantiuDiy liotjt and branch 
Athiius was laid prostrate by her wicked radical orators ; 
for radical, in the elliptic phrase of modern politics, they 
weic almost to a man j and in this feature above all others 
(a feature often scijrnfully exposed by Euripides), those 
technically known as ot Acyoi/rcs, the speaking men, and as 
ol STjfjLayiayoiy^' the inislea \*rs of the mob, otter a most 

* With respect to the word “ demagogues,” ns a technical desig- 
nation lor the political orators and 'partisans at Athens (otherwise 
called ol TTpoararai, lliose who headed any movenicut), it is singular 
that so accurate a Greek scholar 'as Ilcurf Stephens should have 
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suitable ancestry for the modem leaders of radicalism ; that 
with their base, fawning flatteries of the people, they mixed 
up the venom of vipers against their opponents and against 
the aristocracy of tlie land. 

*tTrorf\vKaLV(ip fjrj/^iaTtois /j.a') ^ipiKois — 

“ Subtly to wheedle the people with honeyed words dressed 
to its palate this had been the ironical advice of the 
scofling Aristophain‘s. That practice math? the mob orator 
contemptible to manly tastes rather than hateful. Ilut the 
sacrifice of inde])endence — the “ pride which licks ^the 
dust” — is the midiest training for all laicharilableness and 
falsehood towards those who seem either rivals for tin* saiiu* 
base purposes, or ope*n antagonists for nobler. And accord- 
ingly it is remarked by Euri])ides, that these jn'stilent 
abusers of the ixnudar confidence would brijig a mischief 
upon Athens before, they had finish(‘d, efjually hy their 
sycophaneies to the mob, and by th(‘ir libels of foreign 
princes. Hundreds of years afterwards, a Or(‘t‘k writer, 
upon reviewing this most interesting jjcriod of one hundred 
and eleven years, from Pericles to Alexander, sums ii]) and 
repeats the opinion of Euripides in this general representa- 
tive portrait of Attic oratory, with resjM ct to which \ve wish 
to ask, Can%ny better delineation be given of a Chartist, or 
generically of a jnodern Jacobin? — ^0 Sr/yLtaywyos KaKoSi- 
Saa-KaXet tov<^ ttoXXovs, Acywi/ ra Ke^apttrfMeva — “ Tlie 
inob-leader dupes the multitude with false doctrines, whilst 
delivering things soothing to their credulous vanity.” Tliis 

supposed linguas jtromptaa ad plchem condtandum (jin expression of 
Livy’s) potius tuv driiiaycjytav fiiisae quam rtav prfTopuv ; as if the 
demagogues were a separate class from the popular orators. But, 
says Yalckciiaer, the relation is s^on stated : not all the Athenian 
orators wore demagogues, but all the demagogues were in fact, and 
technically were called oralArs. 

XI. — T 
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i» one half of liis offiee, sycophancy to the immediate purse- 
holders, and poison to tlic sources of tnith ; the other half 
is expressed with the same spirit of prophecy as regards the 
British future, kul ^lafioXais avrovi e^aWorpioi Trpos' tovs 
aptcTToes, — ‘‘ and by lying calumnies he utterly alienates 
them ill relation to their own native aristocracy.” 

Now this was a base pursuit, though somewhat relieved 
by the closing example of Demosthenes, who, amidst much 
i’railty, had a generous nature; and lie r'howed it chiefly by 
his death, and in Lis lifetime, to use Milton’s words, by 
uttering many tiin^js “ odious truth,” which, with noble 
courage, be comiielled tbo mob to hear. But one man 
eouhl not redeem a national dishonour. It such, and 
such it was felt to be. Men, therehne, of elevabal natures, 
and mou of gentle pacific natures, eipially revolted from a. 
trade of li(‘s, as legarded the aiidieiiee, and of strife, as 
regarded the comiH'titors. There ri'inaiiied tlic one other 
jmrsuii of sceuical poetry : and it hardly needs to be said, 
what (Tow'ding there w'ns amongst all the energetic minds 
of Athens into one or other of these jairsiiits ; the one for 
the unworldly and idealizing, the otlier fur the coarsely 
ambitious. These, therefore, became the tw’o profes- 

sions of Athens; and at the same time, in sense more 
exclusive than can now be true of o/n' professions, bccanu' 
the sole means of piddication for truth of any class, and 
publication by many degrees more certain, more extensive, 
and more immediate, than ours by tlie press. 

The Athenian theatre published an edition of thiity 
thousand copies in one «' ly, enabling, in cflect, every male 
citizen capable of attcmling, from the agti of twenty to 
sixty, together with many tl^ousands of domiciled aliens, to 
read the drama, Avitli the fullest understanding of its sense 
and poetic force that could dH) effec4-cd by natural pow'ers of 
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voice and action, combined with all i>ossible auxiliaries of 
art, of music, of jjautomimic dancing ; and the whole car- 
ried home to the heart by visible and audible sym])ttthy in 
excess. This, but in a very inferior form, as regarded tlie 
adjuncts of art, and the scale of the theatre, and the wz/Vc 
( u sdne^ was jn-eciscly the advantage of Charles i. for 
api)rcc i a t ing Shakspere. 

It was a standing r(‘j)roae)i of the Puritans adopted even 
by Milton, a leadtui sliaft feathenMl and made buoyant by 
Im wit, that the king had adopted that stage poet a^ tin* 
(iompauion of his closet retirements. • So it would have 
been a pity if tluisci malignant pei*s(‘,cutors (jf the roj^jd 
solitude should have been liars as well as laiiatics. Doubt- 
less even when king, and in his alHictions, this storm-vexed 
man did read Shaksj)cre. Put that was not the orie.inal way 
in whieh he acquired his «ncquaiiitanee with tlui poet. A 
Prince of Wales, what between jmblic claims and social 
claims, finds little time for reading after the j)eriod of 
ehildhood ; that is, at any jieriod wdien he can comineliend 
a great poet. And it was as Prinee of A\^a!es that CharJis 
prosecut(Ml his studios of iShaksj>ere. lie saw coiitiiiuall> 
at Whitehall, personated by the best actors of the iim(‘, 
illustrated %y the stage management, and as.sisted by tin* 
mechanic displays of Inigo Jones, all the principal dram;is 
of Shakspeu’e actually performed. That was pnblicatioM 
with an Athojiiau advautuge. A thousaud co]ju‘s of a book 
may be brought into public libraries, and not one of them 
opened. Put tlie three thousand copies of a play, whiili 
Drury Lane used to publish in one night, wx'ic in the mo.^t 
literal sense as w^ell as in s])irit read, properly punctuated 
by the speakers, made inbilligible by voice and a(;tiou 
endowed with life and emphasis \ in short, on each succes- 
sive performance, a ve^ large fedition of a fine tragedy was 
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published in the most impressive sense of publication ; not 
merely with accuracy, but with a mimic reality that forbade 
all forgetting, and was liable to no inattention. 

Now if Dniry Lane published a drama for Shakspere by 
three thousand copies in one night, the Athenian theatre 
published ten times that amount for Sophocles. And this 
mode of publication in Athens not co-operating (as iii 
modem times) with other modes, but standing out in soli- 
tary conspicuous ndief, gave an artificial bounty upon that 
one .mode of poetic composition; as the hustings did upon 
one mode of prose* coinixjsition. And tliose two modes, 
being thus cultivated to the utter exclusion of others which 
<lid not benefit by that bounty of publication, gave an un- 
natural bias to the national style ; determined, in effect, 
upon too naiTow a scale the opcirative ideal of composition ; 
and finally made the dramatic artist and the mob orator 
the two s<j1c intellectual professions for Athens. Hence came 
a great limitation of style in practice ; and hence, secondly, 
for reasons connected with these two modes of composition, 
a general neglect of style as a didactic theory. 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 

• 

For more than 150 years had the faliiily of Schroll been 
settled at Taubeiidorf, and /generally r(*spccted for know- 
ledge and refinement of manners superior to its station. 
Its present representative, the bailiff Elias Sehroll, had in 
his youth attached liiiusclf to literature, but, later in life, 
from love to the country, he had returned to his iiative 
village, and lived there in great credit and esteem. 

During this whole period of 150 years, tradition had 
recorded only one single Schroll as having l)orne a doubtfid 
character ; he, indeed, as many jicrsons aihrmed, had dealt 
with tlic devil. Certain it is that tlu'ie was still ])reBerved 
in the house a .scrutoiro fixed in the wall, and containing 
some mysterious maiiuscriids attributed to him, and the 
date of the year, lf)30, which wa.s cfirved ujioii the front, 
tallied with his era. The key of this scrutoire had been 
constantly handed down to the eldest son through five 
g(*nerations, with a solemn charge to take care that no otlicr 
eye or ear should ever become acquainted with its contents. 
Eveiy prticautiou had been taken to guard against accidents 
or oversights : the lock was so constructed that even with 
the right key it could not •be opened without si)ecial in- 
structions ; and for still greater security the i)resent pro- 
prietor had added a pdillock of most elaborate workmanship, 
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which presented a sufficient obstacle bcfoi*e the main lock 
could be approached. 

In vain did the curiosity of the whole family direct 
itself to this .scrutoirc. Nobody had succeeded in discover- 
io" any part of its contents, except Rudolph, the only son 
of the bailiff ; he had succeeded, at least his own Ixdief was, 
that the old folio witli gilt edges, and bound in black 
velvet, whicli he had one day surprised his father anxiously 
reading, belonged to the mysterious semtMiro ; for the door 
of tjie Rcrutoire, though not open, was unlocked, and Elias 
had hastily closed tflie book with great agitation, at the 
same time ordering his son out of the room in no very genth* 
tone. At the time of this incident Rudolph was about 
twelve years of age. 

Since that time the young man had sustained two gi’eat 
lo.sses in the deaths of his exeellcnt mother and a sister 
tenderly Ixdoved. Ilis father also luul suffered deeply in 
liealth and spirits . under these affiietioiis. Eviay day ln‘ 
grew more fretful and humoiirsoine ; and Rudolph, upon 
his final return home from sehool in liis eighteenth year, 
wiis shocked to fiiul him givatly altonul in mind as w(?ll as 
in person, llis flesh had fallen away, and he seemed to 
be consumed by some internal strife of thought. It was 
evidently his own o]nnion that he was standing on the edge 
of the grave, and he employiHl himself unceasingly in arrang- 
ing his affairs, and in making his succcjssor acquainted with 
all such arrangements as regarded his more peculiar inter- 
ests. One evening as Rudolph came in suddenly from a 
neighbour’s house, and h;ij)i)eiicd to pass the scrutoirc, he 
found the door wide open, and the inside obviously empty. 
Looking round he observed .his father standing on the 
hearth close to a great fire, in the midst of wliicli was 
consuming the old blac!' booL • 
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Elias entreated his son earnestly to withdraw, but 
Rudolph could not command himself ; and he exclaimed, 
“ I doubt, I doubt, sir, that this is the book whicli belongs 
to the siu’iitoire.’* 

His father assented with visible eon fusion. 

“ Well, then, allow me to say that I am greatly surprised 
at your treating in this way an heirloom tliat for a century 
and more lias ahA'ays l>een transmitted to the oldest son.” 

“ You are in the right, my son,'* said tiie fath(*r allbc- 
tionately, taking him by the haml. “ You are partly in 
the right ; it is not <piite doroiisibic,*! admit ; and I my- 
self have had many soruplcs about tlie course I have taken. 
Yet still I f('ol myself glad ujion the whole that I have 
destroyed this accursed book. Ho that wrote? it never inoa- 
jiered, all traditions agree in that ; why then leave to one’s 
descendants a miserable legacy (d* unhallowed mysteries /” 

This oxeuse, liowcver, did not witisfy Rudolph. He 
maintained that his father had made an aggression upon 
his rights of inheritance ; and he argned the })oint so well, 
that Elias himself began to see that Ids son's complaint 
was not altogether groundh‘ss. Tlic whole of the next day 
they hehaveil to eacli other, not mikindly, but yet Avith 
some coolness. At night lillias could bear this no longer, 
and he said, “ Dear Rudol})h, Ave haA’e lived long together 
in harmony and love ; let us not begin to shoAV an filtered 
coimtenan(*e to -each other during the fcAv flays that I have 
yet to live.” 

Rudolpli pressed his father’s offered band with a filial 
Avarmth ; and the latter A\"ent on to say, “ T jairposc now 
to communicate to you by word of mouth the contents of 
the book which I have destroyed. I will do this Avith good 
faith and Avithout reserve, unless you yourself can bo per- 
suaded to forego yo own right to such a communication.” 
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Elias paused, flattering himself as it seemed that his son 
would forego his right. But in this he was mistaken ; 
Rudolph was far too eager for the disclosure, and earnestly 
pressed his father to proceed. 

Again Elias hesitated, and threw a glance of profound 
love and pity upon his son — a glance that conjured liini to 
think better, and to waive his claim, but this being at 
length obviously hopeless, he spoke as follows : “ The 
book relates chiefly to yourself ; it points to you as to tlie 
last fif our race. You turn pale. Surely, Riidolpli, it 
would have been br?ttcr that you had rcsolv(id to trouble 
yourself no further about it ?" 

“ No," said Rudolph, n^coveriiig his se]f-i)ossossiou. No j 
for it still remains a (picstiou whether this prophecy be 
true.” 

“ It docs so ; it does, no doubt.” 

“ And is this all that the book says in regard to me ?” 

No, it is not all ; there is something more. But 
possibly you will only laugh when you hear it ; for at this 
day nobody believes in such strange stories. However, be 
that as it may, the book go(!S on to say jdaiiily and posi- 
tively, that the Evil One (Heaven protect us !) will make 
you an otter tending gi’catly to your worldly advantage.” 

Rudolitti laughed outright, and rejttied, that, judging 
by the grave exterior of tlie book, he had looked to hear of 
more serious contents. 

“ Well, well, my son,” said the old man, “ I know not 
that I myself am disposed to place inucli confidence in these 
tales of (jontracts with the devil. But, true or not, we 
ought not to laugh at them. Enough for me that under 
any circumstances 1 am satisfied you have so much natural 
piety, that you would reject all worldly good fortune that 
could meet you upon un 'lallowed patlfc.” 
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Here Elias would have broken off, but Kudolph said, 
“ One thing more I wish to know : What is to be the 
nature of the good fortune offered to me 1 And did the 
book say whether I should acct'pt it or not V' 

“ Upon tlic nature of the good fortune the writer has 
not exidaiiied Jiimself j all that he says, is, that by a dis- 
creet use of it, it is in your power to become a very great 
jiian. WJiellier you will accept it — but God preserve 
thee, my child, from any thought so criminal — upon this 
question there is a profound silence. Nay, it sceniii even 
as if tliis trader in black arts had af that very point been 
overtaken by death, for he had broken off in the very 
Jiiiddle of a word. The Lord have mercy upon his 
.soul !” 

Little as Itudolph’s faith was in the possibility of such 
a proj)Osal, yet ho was uneasy at his father’s coinnninica- 
tion and visibly disturbed ; so that the latter said to him, 
“ Had it not been better, Kudolph, that you had left tlu; 
mystery to be buried with me in the grave V' 

Kudolph said “ No:” but his restless eye and his agitated 
air too evidejitly approved the accuracy of his father’s soli- 
citude. 

The deej) impression upon Kudolph’s mind from this 
conversation — the last he was ever to hold with his father 
— was reinlercd still deeper by the solemn event which fol- 
lowed. About the middle of that same night ho was 
awake ned suddt'iily by a summons to his father’s bedside ; 
his father w’as dying, and earnestly asking for him. 

“j\Iy son!” he cxehiiiiied with an expression of the 
bitterest anguish : stretched out both his arras in supplica- 
tion towar<ls him; and iu4he anguish of the effort he ex- 
pired. 

Tlio levity of yoifthful spirits soon dispersed the gloom 
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which at first hung over Rudolph's mind. Surrounded by 
iovial companions at the university which ho now visited, 
he found no room left in his bosom for sorrow or care : and 
his heaviest affliction was the refusal of his guaidiau at 
times to comply with his too frequent importunities for 
money. 

After a residence of one year at the university, some 
youtliful irregularities in which Tiiidolpli was concerned 
subjected him, jointly with three others, to expulsion. 
Just ^t that time the Seven Years’ War happemul to break 
out ; two of the party, named Theiler and Werl, entered 
the military service together v/ith liudolph ; the last verj" 
much against the will of a young woman t(j whom he was 
engaged. Charlotte herself, liowever, became nujonciled to 
this arningcmeut, when she saw that her o])joctions availed 
nothing against Rudolph’s resolution, and heard her lover 
describe in the most flattering colours his own return to her 
arms iu the uniform of an officer; for that his flistinguisluil 
eonrage must carry liiin in the very lirst camj)aigu to the 
rank of lieutenant, was as evident to his own mind as that 
lie could not I'ossibly fall on the field of battle. 

The three friends were fortunate enough to he placed 
in the same company. Rut, in the first battle, Werl and 
Theiler were stretched lifeless by Rudolph’s side ; Werl 
by a musket ball through In's licjirt, and Theiler by a cannon 
sliot which t4)ok off his head. 

Soon after this event, Rudolph himself returned home ; 
but liow 1 Not, as he had fondly anticipated, in the bril- 
liant de(^orations of a distinguished officer, but as a prisoner 
in close custody : in a transport of youthful auger he had 
been guilty, in company with tw*o others, of insubordination 
and mutiny. 

The court-martial sen.^mced 'them trf death. The judges, 
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however, were so favourably impressed by their good con- 
duct whilst imdcr confinement, that they would certainly 
have recommended them unconditionally to the royal mercy, 
if it had not been deemed necessary to make an cxaiiiple. 
However, the sentence was so far mitigated, that only om* 
of the three was to be shot. And which was he ? That 
point was reserved in suspense until the day of execution, 
when it was to be decided by the cast of the diet*. 

x\s the fatal day drew near, a tempest of passionatt* grief 
assailctl the three prisoners. One of them was agitr^ted by 
the tears of his father ; the sccontl fly the sad situation of 
a sickly wife and two children, llic third, Rudolph, in 
ease the lot fell uptai him, would be summoned to jwrt not 
only with his life, but also with a young and blooming 
bride, that lay nearer to his heart than anything else in the 
world. “Ah !” said he on the evening before the day ef 
final deeision, “Ah ! if but tliis once I could s(‘eure a lucky 
throw of the dice!’’ And scarce was llui wisli uttered, 
when his comrade W(*rl, whom In* had se(‘n fall by his sidt* 
ill the hold of batth*, stepped into his cell. 

“So, brother Sehroll, I siipiiose you didn’t much expect 
to see me ?” 

“ No, indeed, did T not,” exclaimed Rndolj)li in conster- 
nation ; lor, ill fact, on the next day after the hattle he had 
seen with his own eyes this very Werl comniitted to tin: 
grave. 

“ Ay, ay, it’s strange enough, I allow ; but there are 
not many sneh surgeons as he is that helongs to onr regi- 
ment ; he had me dug up, and brought mo round again, 
I’ll assure you. One would think the man was a conjuror. 
Indeed, there are many tilings he can do which I d(*fy any 
man to explain ; and, to say the truth, I’m convinced he 
can execute impossibilities.”^ _ 
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“ Well, so let him, for aught that I care ; all his art 
will scarcely do me any good.” 

“ Who knows, brother ? who knows ? The man is in 
this town at this very time ; and for old friendship’s sake 
I’ve just spoken to him about you j and he has promised 
me a lucky throw of the dice, that shall deliver you from 
all danger.” 

“ Ah !” said the dejected Rudolph, “ but even this would 
be of little service to me.” 

“^yhy, how so ?” asked the other. 

“ How BO 1 Why, because — even if tliere were such dice 
(a matter I very much dispute) — ^}"ct 1 could never allow 
myself tt) turn asi(l(j, by black arts, any bad luck designed 
for myself ui)on the heads of either of my comrades.” 

Now this, I suppose, is wdiat you call being noble '( 
But excuse 111(5, if I think that in such cases one’s first duty 
is to one’s-self.” 

“ Ay, but just consider ; one of my comrades has an 
old father to maintain, the other a sick wife with two chil- 
dren.” 

“ Schroll, Schroll, if your young bride were to hear you, 
I fancy she wouldn’t think herself much flattered. Does 
l)oor (fliarlotte deserve that you should not bestow a thouglit 
on her and her fate 1 A dear young creatur(5, that places 
her wliole hajipiness in you, has nearer claims (I think) 
upon your consideration than an old dotard with one foot 
ill the grave, or a wife and two children that are nothing at 
all to you. Ah ! what a deal of good might you do in the 
course of a long life with your Charlotte I So then, you 
really are determined to ri'ject the course which I point out 
to you ? Take carci, Schroll ! If you disdain my ofler, and 
the lot should chance to fall upon you, — take care lest the 
thought of a young bri le wh6m you^nave betrayed, take 
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care, I say, lest this thought should add to the bitterness of 
death when you come to kneel down on the sand-hill. How- 
ever, I’ve given you advice sufficient, and have discharged 
my conscience. Look to it yourself : and fiircwell ! ” 

“ Stay, brotlicr, a word or two,” said Rudolpli, who was 
powerfully imjn’cssed by the last speech, and the picture of 
domestic happiness ludd up before him, whicli he had often 
dallied with in thought, both when alone and in comj^any 
with Charlotte. “ Stay a moment. Undoubtedly, I do not 
deny tliat I wish for life, if 1 could receive it a gift from 
heaven ; and that is not impossible! Only I would not 
willingly have the guilt upon my consehmiie of being tln‘ 
r*an.se of misery to another, llowevcn*, if the man you 
siH'ak of can tell, I should be glad that you would ask him 
112)011 which of us tliree the lot of death will fall. Or — 
stay ; don’t ask him,” said lludolpli, sigliing deeply. 

“ I have already asked him,” was the answer. 

Ah ! have you so % And \t u after his reply that yon 
come to me with this counsel 

The foretaste of death overspread tlie blooming face of 
Rudolph with a livid jialeiicss; thick drops of sweat 
gathered upon his foreliead ; and the other exclaimed with 
a sneer — “ I’m going ; you hike too much time for con- 
sideration. May be you will see and recognise me at the 
idace of execution j and, if so, I shall have the dice Avith 
me ; and it will not be too late even then to give me a 
sign ; but, take notice, I can’t promise to attend.” 

Rudolph raised his forehead from the palm of his hand, 
in which he had buried it during the last moments of his 
perturbation, and would have spoken something in r(*ply ; 
but his counsellor was alre^tdy gone. He felt glad, and yet 
at the same time sony. The more he considered the man 
and his appearancef so much the less seemed his resem- 
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blaiicc to his friend whom he had left buried on the field 
of Ixittlc. Tills friend liad been the very soul of affectionate 
cordiality — a temper that was altogether wanting to his 
present counsellor. No ! the scornful and insulting lone 
with whicli ho treated the unhappy prisoner, and the un- 
kind manner with whicli he had left him, convinced Schroll 
that he and Werl must be two different persons. Just at 
thU moment a thought struck him, like a blast of lightning, 
of the black book that had ])crished iti the fire and its 
ominous contents. A lucky cast of the dice ! Ay ; tliat 
then was th(i shap(^ ki which the tempter had presented 
himself ; and licartily glad he felt that he had not availed 
himsislf of his suggestions. 

But this temper of mind was speedily changed by his 
young bride, who hurried in soon after, sobbing, and flung 
h(‘r arms about Jiis neck, lie told her of tlie jiroposal 
whicli liad been made to him ; and she was shocked that 
he had not immediately accepted it. 

With a l)lc(jding heart, Kudoljjh objected that so charm- 
ing and lovely a creature could not miss of a hapjiy fate, 
f!ven if h(? should bt^ forced to quit her. But she protested 
vehemently that he or nobody sliould enjoy her love. 

The clergyman, who visited the prisoner immediately 
after her dciiartiiri?, restored some composure to his mind, 
which had been altogether banished by the presence of his 
bride. “ Blessed are they who die in the Lord !” said the 
grey-hairod divine ; and with so much earnestness and 
devotion, that tliis single speech had the hapi3icst effect 
upon the prisoner’s mind. 

On the morning after this night of agitation, the morn- 
ing of the fatal day, tlic three criminals saw each other for 
the flrst time since their arrest. Community of fate, and 
long scjiaration from ea^h other, contributed to draw still 
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closer the bond of friendship that had been first knit on the 
field of battle. Each of the three testified *a lively abhor- 
rence for the wretched necessity o^thi*owiiig death to some 
one of his comrades, by any cast of the dice which should 
bring life to himself. Dear as thoir several friends weie 
to all, yet at this moment the brotherly league, wliich h;nl 
been tried and proved in the furnace of battU*, was triuinpli- 
iint over all opposing considerations. Each would Inne 
preferred deatli himself, rather than eseai)C it at the expense 
of his comrade. 

I’iic wortliy clergyman, who possQsscd their entire con- 
tideiice, found them loudly giving utbTance to this heroic 
determination. Slinking Ids head, he poinUul tlieir atten- 
tion to those who laid claims ujion them whilst living, ami 
for whom it was their duty to wish to live as long as pos- 
sihk*. “ Place your t.ust in God !'’ said he : “ resign yoni*- 
s(‘lves to liim ! lie it is that will bring about the decision 
through your hands ; and think not of ascribing that iiuwcr 
to yourselves, or to his lifeless instruments — the dice, 
lie, without wdiosc iKTinis.'^ion no sparrow’' falls to the 
ground, and who has nundxTcd every hair upon your head 
— H(j it is that knows best what is good for you ; and He 
only.” 

Tlie prisoners assented by squeezing Ids hand, embraced 
each other, aud received the sacrament in the best disposi- 
tion of mind. After this ceremony they breaklusted to- 
gether, in as resigned, nay, almost in as joyous a mood as 
if the gloomy aud bloody mondng wddeh lay before them 
were ushering in some gladsome festival. 

When, however, the p\-ucc.ssiou was miirshalhul from the 
outer gate, and tlieir beloved friends were admitted to utter 
their last farewells, then again the sternness of their courage 
sank beneath the biirden of •their melancholy fate. <*Bu- 
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(lolph !” whispered amongst the rest his despairing bride, 
“ Rudolph ! wliy did you reject the help that was (offered 
to you ?” He adjured l.er not to add to the bitterness of 
parting ; and slic in turn adjured him, a little before the 
word of command was given to march — which robbed her 
of all consciousness — to make a sign to tlio stranger who 
had volunteered his offer ()f (hdiverancG, provided he should 
any^dicre observe him in the crowd.. 

The streets .and the windows were lined with spectators. 
Vainly did each of the criminals seek, by accompanying 
the clergyman in liis ii3rayers, to slielter himsidf from ilie 
thought, that all return, perhaps, w'as cut off from him. 
The large house of lus bride’s father reminded Schroll of ji 
liappine.ss tliat was now lost to him for ever, if any faith 
were to be put in tlic words of his yesterday’s monitor ; 
.'ind a very remarkable faintness cjimc over him. The 
clergyman, wJio was accpiainted with the ci)*cu instances of 
hi.s case, and, therefore, guessed the occasion of his sudden 
agitation, laid hold of his arm, and said, with a powerful 
voice, that he w ho trusted in God would assuredly sec all 
liis righteous liopcs accomplished — in this W'orld, if it were 
Clod’s pleasure ; but, if not, in a better. 

These were words of comfort : but tbeir effect lasted 
only for a few moments. Outside the city gate liis eyes 
were met by the sand-hill already thrown up ; a spectacle 
which renewed his earthly hopes and fears. He threw a 
hurried glance about him ; but nowhere could he sec his 
last niglit’s visitor. 

Every moment the decis-jn came nearer .and nearer. It 
has begun. One of the three has already shaken the box : 
the die is east ; he has thrown ^six. This throw was now 
registered amidst the solemn silence of the crowd. The 
by-standers regarded Irm with silent congratulations in 
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their eyes ; for this man and liudolpli were tlie two spe- 
cial objects of tlie grnenil compasMon : this man, as tlic 
husband and fatlicT ; Rudolph, as me youngest and liand- 
soinest, and brrause some rqiort had gone abroad of his 
Bii)»orior rducation and attainments. 

Rud(dph was y«)niig(‘.st in a doiibl(‘ s(*nsc ; youngest in 
years, and youngest in*tlie servieo : for both reasons he was 
to throw last. It may be sni)posed, therefore, how” mi^eli 
all i)resent treinbhMl for tlie poor dt'linqiiciit, when the 
second of his comra<les likewise flung a six. ^ 

Ih*ostrated in sjhrit, Rudolph siare(> at the unproi)itious 
die. Tlnm a s(v;ond time he threw a horrid glance around 
him, and tliat so full of des))air, that from horrid sympathy 
a violent shuddering ran through the bysbinders. “ Here 
is no deliverer,” thought Rudolph ; “Jiono to see me, or to 
hear me ! And if there were, it is now too late ; for no 
change of the die is any longer possible.” So saying, ho 
seized the fatal die, convulsively his hand clutches it, and 
before the throw is made he feels that tin*, die is broken 
in two. 

During the universal thrill of justoiiislimenl which suc- 
ceeded to this strange accident, he looked round again. A 
sudden shock and a sudden joy fled through his couiitt*.- 
nance. Not far from him, in tlic dr(‘ss of a pedlar, stands 
Theilcr without a wound, the comrade whose head had be<;n 
carried oil* on tlui field of battle by a cannon-ball, liudnlph 
made an iind(*r-sign to him with Lis eye ; for (dear as it 
now w’as to his mind with whom he was dealing, yet the 
dreadful trial of the momenj; overpowen^d liis better re- 
solutions. 

The military commission •were in some confusion. No 
provision having been thought of against so strange an 
accident, there was mf second 'die at hand. Tliey were just 

XL — u 
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on the point of despatching a messenger to fetch one, when 
the pedlar presented himself with the offer of suppljdng the 
loss. The new die isWxamincd by the auditor, and deli- 
vered to the unfortunate Rudolph. He throws ; the die is 
lying on the dmm, and again it is a six ! The amazement 
is universal 3 nothing is decided ; the throws must be re- 
peated. They are/ and Weber, tha husband of the sick 
wife, the father of the two half-naked children, flings the 
lowest throw. 

Tininediat(dy the officer’s voic^, was heard wheeling his 
men into their position. On the part of Weber there was 
as little delay. The overwhtdining injniy to his wife and 
children, inflicted by his own act, was too mighty to con- 
template. He shook hands rapidly with his two comrades ; 
stept nimbly into his place ; kneeled down. Tlie word 
of command was heard, “ Lower your muskets instantly 
he dropt the fatal handkerchief with the gesture of one 
who prays for some incalculable blessing, and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, sixteen bullets had lightened the heart 
of the x)oor mutineer from its Avholo immeasurable freight 
of anguish. 

All the congratulations with which they were w(‘lcomcd 
on their return, into the city, fell powerless on Rudolph’s 
ear. Scarcely (;ould even Charlotte’s caresses affect with 
any pleasure the man who believed himself to have sacri- 
ficed his comrade tlirough collusion with a fiend. 

The importunities of Charlotte prevailed over all objec- 
tions which the pride of her ageil father suggested against 
a son-in-law who had be^n capitally convicted The mar- 
riage W’^as solemnized ; but at the wedding-festival, amidst 
the uproar of merriment, the pArtics chiefly concerned were 
not happy or tranquil. In no long time the father-in-law 
died, and by his death placed the yoliug couple in a state 
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of complete independence ; but Charlotte’s fortune, and the 
remainder of what Rudolph had inAritcd from his father, 
were speedily swallowed up by an |Hle and luxurious mode 
of living. Rudolph now began to ill-use his wife. To 
escape from his own conscience, ho ] ‘lunged into all sorts of 
dissolute courses ; and very remarkahlo it was, that from 
manifesting the most violent abhorrence for everything which 
could lead his thoughts to his own foi'tunatc cast of ^he 
die, he gi'axlually came to entertain so uncontrollable a pas- 
sion for jdaying at dice, that he spent all his time in the 
company of those with whom he coidd turn this jKission to 
account. His house had long since passed out of his own 
hands ; not a soul could b(‘ found anywhere to lend him a 
shilling. TImj sickly widow of Weber, ami her two child ren, 
whom he had liitherto supported, lost their homo and means 
of livelihood, and in no long space of time the same fate 
fell upon himself, his wife, and his child. 

Too little used to labour to have any hope of im])roving 
his condition in that way, on(‘. day ho bethought himself 
that the IMf'dical Institute was in the habit of purchasing 
from ])oor ])eo])le, during their lifetime, the revcmiori of 
their bodies. To this establishmeut be addressed himself ; 
and the ravages in bis personal appearance and health, 
caused by his dissolute life, induced them the more readily 
to lend an ear to his proposjil. 

But the money thus obtained, which bad been designed 
for the support of his wife and half-faniis]i(;d cliildvon, was 
squandered at the gaming-table. As the last dollar vanished, 
Sehroll bit one of the dice furiously between liis teeth. Ji;st 
then he heard tliesc words whispered at his ear, — “ Gently, 
brother, gently; all dice do^not split in two like that on 
the sand-hill.” He looked round in agitation, but saw no 
trace of any one who €ould have uttered the words. 
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With dreadful imi)recatious on himself and those with 
whom ho had playedli he Hung out of the gaming-house 
homewards on his rotlji to tlic wretched garret, where his 
wife and ehildreii were awaiting his return find his sinu our ; 
hut here the poor creatures, tormented by hunger and cold, 
pressed upon iiiiu so importunately, that lie had no w'ay to 
deliver himself from misery but by flying from the spectacle. 
Bu/. whither could he go thus late at night, wdien his utter 
poverty was known in evi^ry alehouse Roaming he knew 
not wdiitlier, he found himself at length in the (thurehyard. 
The moon was shining solemnly upon the cpiiet grave-stones, 
tliough obscured at intervals by piles of stormy clouds. 
Ruilolph shuddered at notliing but at himself and his own 
existence, lie strode with bursts of laughter over the 
dw’ellings of the departed, and entered a vault w'hieh gave 
him shelter from the icy blasts of wind w’hieh now began 
to bluster more loudly than before. The moon throw her 
rays into the vault full upon the golden legend inscribed 
in tlio w*allj'= — “ Blesst d art the dead that die in the Lord 
S(;liroll took up a sjjado that w^as sticking in the ground, 
and strick with it furiously against the gilt letters on the 
wall, but they seemed indestriictiblo ; and lu‘. was going to 
assault them with a iiiattoek, when suddenly a hand touched 
him on tlic shoulder, and said to him, “ Gently, comrade ; 
thy pains are all throw ji aw'ay.” Schroll uttered a loud 
exclamation of terror, for in tlufsc words lie iK'ard tlie voice 
of Weber, and, on turning round, recognised liis whole 
person. 

“ What w'ouldst thou I.ave 1 ” asked Rudolph. “ What 
art thou come for ? ” 

“ To comfort thee,” re])lied J;hc figure, whieb now sud- 
denly assumed the form and voice of the pedlar to whom 
Schroll w’as indebted for the fortunate die. “ Thou hast 
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forgotten me ; and thence it is thft thou art fallen into 
misfortune. Look up and acknowlllge thy friend in need 
that comes only to make thee hapj^ again.’' 

“ If ilint Ixj tliy puipose, wherefore is it that thou 
wcarest a shape, before which, of all otliers that have been 
on earth, I have most reason to shiulder ?” 

“ The rcju5on is, because I must not allow to any man my 
help or my converse on too eaj^y terms. Before evertmy 
die was allowed to turn thy fate, I wa.s coinpcilled to give 
thee certain intimations from which thou kncw(;st witli 
whom it was that thou wert dealing.’* 

“ With whom, then, was it that I was dealing ?” cried 
Scliroll, staring with his eyes wide open, and his hair 
standing erect. 

‘‘ Thou kne\v('st, comrade, at that time, thou knowest at 
this moment,” said the pedlar laughing, and tapping him 
on the shoulder. “ But what is it that thou desir(‘st ?'* 
Sehroll struggled internally ; bnt, overcome by bis deso- 
late ooiidition, lie said iinmediatcl}', “ Dice : I would have 
dice that shall 'svin wliciu'ver I wish.” 

« Very well ; but first of all stand out of the blaze of 
this golden Avriting on the wall ; it is a writing that has 
nothing to do with thoo. H(tc are dice ; never allow tliom 
to go out of thy own possession j for ilmt might bring flioe 
into great 1 rouble. Wlien tliou needest m(‘, light a fire at 
the last stroke of the midnight Iionr \ throAv in my dice 
and with loud laughter. They will crack once or twice, 
and then split. At that moment catch at them in the 
flames ; bnt let not the moment slip, or thou art lost. And 
let not thy courage be daunted by the sights that I cannot 
but send before me wherJBoever I appear. Lastly, avoid 
choosing any holy day for this work ; and beware of the 
priest’s benediction. * Here, lake the dice.” 
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Schroll caught at dice with one hand, whilst with 
the other he covered If s eyes. When he next looked up, 
he was standing alone. V 

He now quitted the buiying-ground to return as hastily 
as possible to the gaming-house, where the light of candles 
was still visible. But it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he obtained money enough from a “friend” to enable 
liiiif to make the lowest stake which the ndes allowed. lie 
found it a much easier task to persuade the company to 
use the dice which lie had brought with him. They saw 
in this nothing but *a very common superstition, and no 
possibility of any imposture, as they and he should naturally 
have benefited alike by the good luck supposed to accom- 
pany the dice. But the jiaturcj of the charm was, that only 
the possessor of the di(;e enjoyed their supernatural powers ; 
and hence it was, that tow^ards morning, Schroll reeled 
home intoxicated with wine and ph'asurc, and laden with 
the money of all present, to the garret where his family 
were lying, half frozen and famished. 

Their outward condition was immediately iini)roved. The 
money which Schroll had won was sufficient not only for 
their immediate and most pressing ^vants : it was enough 
also to pay for a front apartment, and to leave a sum suffi- 
cient for a very (;onsiderable stake. 

With this sum, and in better attire, Rudolph repaired to 
a gaming-house of more fashionable resort, and came home 
in the evening laden witli gold. 

Ho now opened a gaming establishment himself ; and so 
much did his family improve in external appearances wdthin 
a veiy few weeks, that the police began to keep a watchful 
eye over him. • 

This induced him to quit the city, and to change his 
residence continually. AH the* differciil baths of Germany 
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he resorted to bcyood other towns# but, though his dice 
perseyeriiigly maintained their lucla he yet^nevcr accumu- 
lated any money. Everything wJL squandered upon the 
dissipated life which he and his family pursued. 

At length, at the Baths of , the matter began to 

take an unfortunate turn. A \iolcnt passion for a beautiful 
young lady W'hom Rudolph liad attached himself to in vain 
at balls, concerts, and even at church, suddenly bereft him 
of all sense and discretion. One night when Schroll (w-ho 
now styled himself Captain von Schrollshauscn) was anti- 
cipating a master-stnjke from his dice, probably lor the 
purpose of winning the lady by the display of overflowing 
wealth and splendour, suddenly they lost their virtue, and 
failed him without warning. Hitherto they liad lost only 
when he willed them to lose : but, on this oceasion, they 
failed at so (Titical a moment, iis to lose him not only all 
his own money, but a good deal beside that he had borrowed. 

Foaming with rage, he came home. lie asked furiously 
after his wife : she was from home. lie exaiuiiied the 
dice attentively ; and it appeared to him that they were 
not his own. A powerful suspicion seized upon him. 
]\Iadame von Sciirollslaausen had her own gaming circle as 
well as himself. Without betraying its origin, he had oc- 
casionally givmi her a few si)ecimens of the privilege attached 
to his dice : and she hiul pressed him earnestly to allow 
her tlie use of tlami for a single evening. It was true he 
never parted with them even on going to bed : but it was 
possible that they might have been changed whilst he was 
sleeping. The more lie brooded upon this suspicion, the more 
it strengthened : from being barely possible, it became pro- 
bable ; from a probability, it ripened into a certainty ; and 
this certainty received the fullest confirmation at this 
moment when she rfturned home in the gayest temper, and 
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announced to him thaLshe had been this night overwhelmed 
with good lude ; in rloof of which, she poured out upon 
the table a considcrabA sum in gold coin. “And now,” 
she added laugliingly, “ X care no longer for your dice ; nay, 
to tell you the truth, I would not exchange ray own for 
them.” 

Rudolph, now confirmed in his suspicions, detn.andcd the 
dice, as his property that had bt‘ori purloined from him. 
She laughed and refused. He insisted with more vehemence ; 
she retorted with warmth ; both parties were irritiited : 
and, at length, in the extremity of his wrath, Rudolph 
snatched up a knife and stabbed her ; th‘e knife pierced her 
heart ; she uttered a single sol), was convulsed for a moment, 
and expired. “Cursed accident !” he exclaimed, wdicn it. 
(dearly aiipearcd, on examination, that the dice which she 
had in her purse were not those whieh ho suspected himself 
to have lost. 

No eye but Rudolidi’s had 'witiicssed the murder : the 
child had sl<‘pt on undisturbed ; but circumstances betrayed 
it to the knowledge of the landlord; and, in the morning, 
he was prei)aring to make it public. By great offers, how- 
ever, Rudolph succeeded in pundiasing the maifs silence : 
he engjiged in substance to make over to the landlord a 
large sum of money, and to many his daughter, with whom 
he had long pursued a clandestine intrigue. Agreeably to 
this aiTangemcnt, it was publicly notified that Madame 
von S(jhrollshauseii had d(^stroycd Imrself under a sudden 
attack of hypochondriasis, to which she had been long sub- 
ject. Some there were uu .oubtedly who ehosc to be scep- 
tics on this matter : but nobody had an iiit(*rcst sufficiently 
deep in the murdered person tp prompt him to a legal 
inquiry. 

A fact, which at this time gave Rudolph far more dis- 
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turbance of mind than the murder y his once beloved wife, 
was the full confirmation, upon nwcated experience, tliat 
his dice had forfeited their powery 'For lie had now been 
a loser fur two days running to so great an extent, tliat he 
wjis obliged to abscond on a misty night. His child, 
towards whom his affection increased daily, he was under 
the necessity of leaving with his host, as a pl('dge for his 
return and fulfilment of his promises. He would not l^ave 
absconded, if it had been in his power to summon his ilark 
counsellor forthwith ; but on account of the grent festival 
of Pcutecost, wliich fell on the veiy next day, this summons 
was necessarily delayed for a short time. By staying, ho 
would have reduced himself to the necessity of inventing 
various jmdoxts for delay, in order to keep up his chanictcr 
with his creditors ; >vhereas, wlien he retunied with a sum 
of money sufficient to meet his debts, all suspicions w'ould 
be silenced at once. 

In the metR)polis of an adjacent territory, ty which he 
resorted so often that he kept lodgings there constantly, Ikj 
passed Whitsunday with impatieiu’c, and resolved on the 
Rueeceding night to summon and converse with his counsel- 
lor. Impatient, however, as he W'as of any delay, lie did 
not on that account feel the less anxiety as the hour of 
midnight approached. Though he was quite alone in his 
aiiai-tments, and had left his servant behind at the liaths, 
yet long b(jforc midnight he fancied that ho heard footsteps 
and whisperings round about him. The purjjosc lie was 
meditating, that he had regarded till now as a matter of in- 
difference, now displayed itself in its whole monstrous 
shape. Moreover, he remembered that his wricked coiuisel- 
lor had himself thought, it necessary to exhort him to 
courage, which at present he felt greatly shaken. However, 
he had no choice. he was enjoined, therefore, with the 
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last stroke of twelveVhe set on fire the wood which lay 
ready split up^bn the ^arth, and threw the dice into the 
dames, with a loud laWhter that echoed frightfully from 
the empty hall and staircases. Confused and half stilled 
by the smoke which accompanied the roaring dames, he 
stood still for a few minutes, when suddenly all the sur- 
rounding objects seemed changed, and he found himself 
transported to his father’s house. His father was lying on 
his deathbed just as he had actually beheld him. He had 
upon his lips the very same expression of supplication and 
anguish with which had at that time striven to address 
him. Once again he strcbihcd .out his arms in love and 
pity to his son ; and once again he seemed to expire in 
the act. 

Sclindl was agitated by the picture, which called up and 
re-animated in his memory, with the power of a mighty 
tormentor, all his honourable plans and prospects from that 
innocent ypriod of his life. At this moment the dice 
cracked for the first time and Schroll turned his face 
towards the flames. A second time the smoke stifled the 
light in order to reveal a second picture. He saw himself 
on the day before the scene of the sand-hill, sitting in his 
dungeon. Tlic clergyman was wdth him. From the expres- 
sion of his countenance, he appeared to be just saying — 
“ Blessed arc the dead that die in Lord.” Rudolph thought 
of the disposition in which lie then was, of the hopes 
wdiich the clergyman had raised in him, and of the feeling 
which he then had, that he was still worthy to be re- 
united to his father, or hau become worthy by bitter peni- 
tence. The next fracture of the die disturbed the scene 
— but to substitute one that wvs not at all more consola- 
tory. For now appeared a den of thieves, in which the 
unhappy widow of Web'^r was 'cursing ^er children, who— 
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left without support, without cowost/ without protection — 
had taken to evil courses. In the I background stood the 
bleeding father of these ruined chij^ren, one hand stretched 
out towards Schroll with a menacing gesture, and the 
other lifted towards heaven with a record of impeachment 
against him. 

At the third splitting of the dice, out of the bosom of 
the smoke arose the figure of his murdered wife, wdio seejned 
to chase him from one comer of the room to another, until at 
length she came and took a seat at the fireplace ; by the 
side of wliicli, as Rudolph now observed with hon*or, his 
buried fixthcr and the unhappy Weber had stretched them- 
selves ; and they carried on together a low and noiseless 
whispcniig and moaning that agitated him with a mysteri- 
ous hoiTor. • 

jVftcr long and hideous visions, Rudolph beheld the 
flames grow 'weaker and weaker. He approached. The 
figures tliat stood round about held up their hands in a 
threatening attitude. A moment later, and the time was 
gone fi)r ever ; and Rudolph, as his false friend liad asserted, 
Avas a lost man. With the courjige of despair lie jdunged 
through the midst of the threatening figures, and snatched 
at tlie glowing dice — whicli were no sooner touched than 
they split asunder with a dreadful sound, before Avhich the 
api>arition.s vanished in a body. 

The evil counsellor appeared on this occasion in the 
dress of a grave-digger, and asked, with a snorting sound, 
— “ AVliat wouldst thou from me V* 

** I would remind you of your promise,” answered 
Schroll, stepping back with awe ; " your dice have lost their 
power.” • 

“ Through whose fault ?” 

• Rudolph was silent, > and covered his ey^ from *the 
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withering glances of vhe fiendish being who was gazing 
upon him. * I 

“ Thy foolish desireAjed thee in chase of the beautiful 
maiden into the church; my words were forgotten; and 
the benediction, against which I warned thee, disarmed 
the dice of their i)Ower. In future observe my directions 
better.” 

^o saying he vanished ; and Scluoll found three now dice 
upon the hearth. 

After such scenes sleep was not to be thought of ; and 
Rudolph resolved, if possible, to make trial of his dice this 
very night. The ball at the hotel over the way, to which 
he liad been invited, and from which the steps of the 
waltz('rs were still audible, appeared to present a fair oppor- 
tunity. Thither he repaired; but ncjf witliout some anxiety, 
lest sonn^ of the noises in his own lodgings should have 
reached the houses over the way. He was happy to find 
tins fear unfounded. Every thing appeared sis if calcu- 
lated only for Aw senses ; for wlicn he incpiired, with 
assumed carelessness, wdiat great explosion that was which 
occurre<i about midnight, nobody acknowledged to having 
heard it. 

The dice also, he was happy to find, answered his expec- 
tations. He found a company engaged at play, and,’ by the 
break of day, he had met with so iniieh luck, that he wfis 
immediately able to travel back to the baths, and to redeem 
his child and his word of honour. 

In the baths he now made as many new acquaintances 
as the losses were important which he had lately sustained. 
He was reputed one of the wealthiest cavaliers in the place ; 
and many who had designs upon ihim in consequence of this 
reputed wealth, willingly lost money to him to favour their 
OWE schemes^; so that i i a siflgle motith ho gained sums 
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which would have established hini^as a man of foituue. 
Under countenance of this repute, ’ and as % widower, no 
doubt he might now have made successful advaucos to the 
young lady whom he had formerly inirsued, for her father 
had ail exclusive regard to property, and would have over- 
looked morals ami respectability of that sort iu any candi- 
date for his daughter’s hand ; but with the largest offers of 
money, lie could not purchase his freedom from the contract 
made with his landlord’s djiughter — a woman of very dis- 
reputable character. In fact, six months after the dcatli of 
his first wife, he was married to hcr.^ 

By the unlimited profusion of money with wdiich his 
second wife sought to wash out the stains upon her hoinnir, 
Kudolph’s new-raised property* was as speedily squandered. 
To part from her, w^as#one of the w'ishes which lay nearest 
his heart, lie had, however, never ventured to exjuess it 
a second time before his father-in-law, for, on the single 
occasion wdieii he had hinted at siudi an intention, tliat 
person had immediately broken out into the mf>st dreadful 
threats. The murder of his fir.st wife was the ebain whicli 
bound him to his second. The boy whom Ids first wife had 
left him, closely as lie resembled her in features and in the 
bad traits of her cliaracter, was his only comfort, if indeed 
his gloomy and perturbed mind would allow him at any 
time to taste of comfort. 

To preserve this boy from the evil influences of the many 
bad exaiii])les about him, he had already made an agreement 
w’itli a man of distinguished abilities, who w'.is to have 
superintended his education in his own family. But all 
w^as frustrated. Madame von Schrollshauseii, whose love 
of pomp and dis[)lay led Ivir eagerly to cjitch at every pre- 
text for creating n/He, had invited a party on the evening 
before the young boy’s intended dei>artiire. The time which 
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was not occupied eating-room was spent at the 

gaming-table, *and dedicated to the dice, of whose extraor- 
dinary powers the owne^ was at this time availing himself 
with more zeal than usual, having just invested all his 
disposable money in the purchase of a landed estate. One 
of the guests having lost very considerable sums in an un- 
interrupted train of ill luck, threw the dice, in his vexation, 
wit]f such force upon the table, that one of them fell down. 
The attendsints searched for it on the flw>r. and the child 
also crept about in quest of it. Not finding it, he rose, 
and in rising stept upon if, lost his balance, and fell with 
such violence against the edge of the stove, that he died in 
a few hours of the injury inflicted on the head. 

This accident made the fciost powerful impression upon 
the father. He recapitulated the wlBlc of his life from the 
first trial he had made of the dice ; from them had arisen 
all his misfortunes ; in what way could he liberate himself 
from their accursed influence 1 llevolving this point, and in 
the deepest distress of mind, Schroll wandered out towards 
nightfall an<l strolled through the town. Coining to a 
solitary bridge in the outskirts, he looked down from the 
battlements upon the gloomy depths of tlic waters below, 
which seemed to regard him with looks of sympathy and 
strong fascination. « So be it, then !” he exclaimed, and 
sprang over tlie railing ; but iiLstead of finding his grave in 
the waters, he felt himself below seized pow^erfiilly by the 
grasp of a man,* whom, from his scornful laugh, he recog- 
nised as his evil counsellor. The man bore him to the 
shore, and said, “ No, no . my good friend ; he that once 
enters into a league with me, him I shall deliver from 
dejith even in his own despite.” , 

Half crazy with despair, the next morning Schroll crept 
out*of the town with a leaded pistol. ^Spring was abroad; 
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Bpring flowers, spring breezes, and nightingales.* They 
were all abroad, but not for him or 1m deliS^ht. A crowd 
of itinerant tradesmen passed hii^ who "were on the road 
to a neighbouring fair. One of them observing his dejected 
countenance with pity, attached liimself to his side, and 
asked in a tone of sympathy what w'aa the matter. Two 
others of the passers-by Sehroll heard distinctly saying, 
“ Faith, I should not like, for my part, to walk alone jvith 
such an ill-looking fellow.** He darted a furious glance at 
the men, separated from his pitying companion witli a fer- 
vent pressure of his hand, and stn*ck off into a solitary 
track of the fonist. In the first retired spot he firc'd the 
pistol, and behold the man who had spoken to him with so 
much kindness lies stretched fn his blood, and luj himself 
is without a wound. iAt this moment, wliile staring lialf- 
unconsciously at the face of the murdered man, he fei'ls 
himself seized from behind. Already he seems to himself 
ill the hands of the public executioner. Turning round, 
however, he hardly knows w^hethcr to feel pleasure or pain 
on se(ang his evil suggester in the dress of a grave-digger. 
“ My friend,” said th(; grave-digger, “ if you cannot be 
content to w^ait for death until I send it, I must Ix^ forced 
to end wdth dragging you to tluit from wliidi I Ix'gan by 
saving you — a public execution. But think not thus, or 
by any other way, to escape me. After death, tliou wilt 
assuredly be mine again.** 

“ Who, then,” said the unhappy man, “ who is the 
murderer of tlie poor traveller 1 

“ Who ? why, who but yourself ? Was it not yourself 
that fired the pistol ? ** • 

* It may bo Doccssury to inform some readers, who have never 
lived far enough to the south, to have any ])cr8onal knowledge of the 

sigbtingnle, tliat this bird sings In the daytime as well as the d%ht> 
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“ Ay, but at my own head.” 

The fiend laughed in a way that made Schroll’s flei^h 
creep on his bojies. “^Understand this, friend, that ho 
whose fate I hold in my Hands cannot anticipate it by his 
owui act. For the present, begone, if you would escape the 
Bcaflbhl. To oblige you once more, I shall throw a veil 
over this murder.” 

^'hereupon the grave-digger set ab(»ut making a grave for 
the corpse, whilst Schroll wandcjred away — more for the 
sake of escaping the hideous presence in which he stood, 
than with any view tahis own security from punisJiment. 

Seeing by accident a prisoner under arrest at the guard- 
house, SeliroU’s thoughts reverted to his own confinement. 
“ llovv hapi)y,” said he, “ fJr me and for Chailottc, had 
I then refused to purchase life on# such terms, and liad 
bettor laid to heart the counst*! of my good spiritual .adviser !” 
UiKJii this a sudden thought struck him, that lie would 
go and find out the old clergj^man, and would unfold to 
him his wretched history suid situation. He told his wife 
that some private atiairs required liis attendance for a few 

days at the town of . But, say what he would^ he 

could not prevail on her to desist from acconqianying him. 

On the journey his chief anxiety was lest the clergy- 
man, who was already advanced in years at the memorable 
scene of the Stand-hill, might now lie dead. But at the 
very entrance of the town ho saw him walking in the street, 
and immediately felt himself inore composed in mind than 
he had done for years. The venerable appeantnee of tlic 
old man confirmed him stiL more in his resolution of making 
a full disclosure to him of his whole past life : one only 
transaction, the murder of his fir^t wife, he thought himself 
justified in concealing ; since, with all his penitence for it, 
that* act was now beyoirl the possibility^ of reparation. 
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For a long time the pious clergyman refused all bc'lifc to 
Schroll’s nanative ; but being at length cuiuW'cd that he 
had a wounded spirit to deal witl^ and jiot a disordered 
intellect, he exerted himself to present all those views of 
religious consolation which-his philiiiitliro])ic eljaracter and 
his long exp(‘rieiiet; suggested to liim as likely to l)o elibc- 
tual. Eight days' conversation with tin? eh'igyman restored 
Schroll to the hopes of a less miserable future. But Jhe 
good man admonished liim at parting to put away from 
himself wliatsoever could in any way teinl to su])j>ort Jus 
unhallowed connexion. • 

In this direction Schroll was aware that the dice were 
included : and he resolved firmly tliat Jiis first iiieasuri^ on 
returning homo slioiild be to bury in an inaccessible ]>lace 
these accursed iiiiplemcnts that could not but bring inisclnef 
to cveiy i)o.ssessor. On entering Ilje inn, lie was nii't by 
his wdfe, wlio was in the highest Bim ils, ami laugliing jn'o- 
fusely. He inquired tlic cause. “ No,’’ said she : “ you 
rcfuse<l to communicate your motive for coining hither, and 
nature of your business for tlio last week : 1, loo, shall 
have my myst<Tics. As to your leaving uk' iii solitude at 
an inn, that is a sort of courtesy which marriage naturally 
brings with it; lait that you should have tiineiled liither 
for no other iiurposc than that of trifling iiw^ay your time 
in the company of an old tedious jiarsoii, that (you will 
allow me to say) is a caprice which seems scarci'ly w'orth 
the money it will cost.” 

“ Who, then, has told you that I liave jiassed my time 
with an old parson ?” said the astonished Schroll. 

“ Who told me ? Why, just hi me knuw^ )^hat your 
business wjuj with the parson, and I’ll let you know in turn 
who it was that told me. So much I will assure you, how- 
XL — X 
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ever, now — ^that the cavalier, who was my informant, is a 
thousand tim)^s handsomer, and a more interesting com- 
panion, than an old dotard who is standing at the edge of 
the grave.” 

All the efforts of Madame von Schrollsliausen to imtate 
the curiosity of her liusband proved ineffectual to'draw from 
him his secret. The next day, on their return homewards, 
she repeated her attempts. But ho parried them all with 
firmness. A more severe trial to liis tumness was prepared 
for him in the heavy bills which his wife presented to him 
on his reaching home. Her expenses in clothes and in 
jewels had been so imofusc, that no expedient remained to 
Schr<jll but that of selling without delay the landed estate 
he had so lately purchased. A declaration to this effect 
was very ill received by his wife. “ Sell the estate ?” said 
slie ; what, sell the sole resource I sliall have to rely on 
"when you are dead ? And for what reason, I should be 
glad to know ; when a very little of the customary luck of 
your dice will enable you to pay off these trifles ? And 
whether the bills be paid to-day or to-morrow — cannot be 
of any very great importance.” Upon this, Schroll declared 
with firmness that he never meant to play again. “ Not 
play again !” exclaimed his wife, “ pooh ! pooh ! you make 
me blush for you ! So, then, I suppose it’s all true, as 
was said, that scruples of conscience drove you to the old 
rusty parson ; and that he enjoined as a penance that you 
should abstain from gaming*^ 1 was told as much : but I 
refused to believe it ; for in your circumstances the thing 
seemed too senseless and ’irational.” 

“ My dear girl,” said Schroll, “ consider — ” 

“ Consider ! what’s the use ot* considering ? what is there 
to consider about ?” interrupted Madame von SchroU- 
sLitusen : and, recollecting tlfo gay c:.valier whom she had 
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met at the inn, she now, for the first time, proposed a sepa- 
ration herself. “ Very well,” said her husband, “ I am 
content.” “ So am I,” said his father-in-law, wlio joined 
them at that moment. “ But tak^ notice that first of all I 
must have paid over to me an adequate sum of money for 
the creditable support of my dauglitcr : else — 

Here he took Schroll aside, and the old threat of reveal- 
ing the murder so utterly disheartened him, tlnit at lei^h 
in despair he consented to his terms. 

Once more, therefore, the dice were to he tried ; but only 
for the purpose of accomplishing the v;eparation: t/iai over, 
Schroll resolved to seek a livelihood in any other way, even 
if it were as a day-labourer. The stipuhitcd sum was at 
length all collecteJ within a ^ew hiuidrcd dollars ; and 
Schroll was already looking out for some old disused well 
into which he might throw the dire, and tlicn have it filled 
up ; for even a river seemed to him a hiding-place not suffi- 
ciently secure for such instruments of misery. 

Remarkable it was on the vciy night when the last 
arrears were to be obtained of his father-in-law’s demand — 
a night which Schroll liad anticipated with so much bitter 
anxiety — that lie became unusually gloomy and dejected. 
He was i)articnlaily disturb(*d by the countenance of a 
stranger, who for several days ninning had lost considerable 
sums. The man called himself Stutz ; but he had a most 
striking resemblance to liis old comrade Wtjbcr, who had 
been shot at the sand-hill ; and diffci-od indeed in nothing 
but in the advantage of blooming youth. Scarce 'had ho 
leisure to recover from the shock whii:h this sp(‘ctaclc occa- 
sioned, when a second occun*ed. About midnight another 
man, whom nobody knew, came up to the gaming-table, 
and interrupted the play by recounting an event which he 
represented as having just happened. A certain man^-4ie 
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said, bad made a covenant with some person or other that 
they call the •Evil One — or what is it you call him ? and 
by means of this covenant he Inwl obtained a steady run of 
goofl luck fit play. “ \Vell, sir,” he went on, “ and would 
you belicvo it, tlic other day he began to repent of this 
covenant ; my gentleman wanted to rat, he wanted to rat, 
sir. Only, fii*st all, he resolved privately to make up a 
certain sum of money. Ah, the poor idiot ! he little knew 
w'hom he had to deal with : the Evil One, as they choose 
to call him, was not a man to let himself be swindled in 
that inanncr. No, 1^,0, my good fiieiid. I saw — I mean, 
the Evil One saw — what was going on betimes ; and ho 
secured the swindler just as ho fancied himself on the point 
of pocketing the last arrai^ of the sum wanted.” 

Tile company began to laugh so loudly at this pleasant 
fiction, as they conceived it, that Miyhime von Sehroll- 
shausen was attracted from the adjoining room. The story 
was repeated to her ; and she was the more delighted with 
it, because in the relater abc recognised the gay cavalier 
wliom she Inid nujt at tln< inn. Everybody laughed again, 
excepting two persons — Stiitz and Schroll. The first had 
again Inst all the money in his purse ; and the second wa^s 
so confounded by the stoiy, that he could not forbear 
staring with fixed eyes on the stranger, who stood over 
against him. His eonstemation increased when he per- 
ceived that the stranger’s coiuiterianee seemed to alter at 
every moment ; and that nothing remained unchanged in it, 
ex(‘.ept the cold expression of iuliuman scorn with which he 
pcrscveringly regarded hir-^elf. 

At IcMgtli he could endure this no longer : and he re- 
marked, therefore, upon Stutz^ again losing a bet, that it 
was now late ; that IVIr. Stutz was too much in a run of 
hr.a luck ; and that on these accounts he would defer the 
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further pursuit of their play until another day. And there- 
upon he put the dice into his pocket • 

“ Stop ! ” said the strange cavalier ; and the voice froze 
Schroll with horror ; for ho kne# too well to whom that 
dreadful tone and those fiery eyes belonged. 

“ Stop !” he said again ; “produce your dice !” And 
tremblingly Schroll threw them upon the table. 

“ Ah ! I thought as much,” said the stranger ; “ they 
arc loaded dice !” So saying, he called for a hammer, and 
struck one of them in two. “ See ! ” said he to Stutz, 
holding out to him the broken dico,^whi(jh in fact Scjomed 
loaded with lead. “Stop, vile impostor!” exclaimed the 
young man, as Schroll was preparing to quit the room in 
tht3 greatest confusion ; and 1 A threw the dice at him, one 
of which lodged in his right eye. The tumult increased ; 
the police came in ; and Stutz was apprehended, as Scliroll’s 
wound assumed a very dangerous appearance. 

Next day Schroll was in a violent fever. He asked re- 
peatedly for Stutz. But Stutz had been committed to close 
confinement; it Jiaving been found that he had travelled with 
false passes. He now confessed that he was one of tlie sons 
of the mutineer Weber ; that hia sickly mother had died 
soon after his father’s execution ; and that himself and his 
brother, left without the control of guardians, and without 
support, had taken to bad courses. 

On hearing this report, Schroll rapidly worsened ; and he 
unfolded to a young clergyman his whole unfortunate his- 
tory. About midnight, he sent again in great hash) for tlie 
clergyman. He came. But at sight of him Schroll stretched 
out his hands in extremity of horror, and waved, him away 
from his presence ; but ^fore his signals were complied 
with, the wretched man had expired in convulsions. 

From his horror ^t the «ight of the young clcrgyK^iS^ 
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and from the astonishment of the clergyman himself, on arriv- 
ing and heariD^ that he had already been seen in the sick- 
room, it was inferred that his figure had been assumed for 
fiendish purposes. The ''dice and the strange cavalier dis- 
appeared at the same time with their wretched victim, and 
were seen no more. 








